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The Land of Death 


A VIVID PICTURE OF THE GRIM REALITIES OF WAR IN NORTHERN FRANCE, AND 
OF THE TRAIL OF WRECK AND PILLAGE LEFT BY THE 
RETREATING GERMANS 


By Judson C. Welliver 


Special correspondent of Munsgy’s MaGazine and the New York Sun 


E had turned off the highroad in 
the middle of the afternoon— 
no, I shall not tell what high- 

road it was, but am permitted to admit 
that it was “ somewhere in France,” and 
that it was near enough to the throbbing 
heart of things to permit us occasionally 
to hear the roar of a big gun, and fre- 
quently to note aeroplanes overhead. 
Seeking, in that boundless waste of mud 
and trenches, shell-holes and mine-craters, 
1or a place where we might leave our 
motor-car to stretch our legs and eat our 
lunch by the roadside, we had to go fully 
a mile on the by-road before we found 
what we wanted. 

As we sat around the lunch-hamper, 
we turned casually toward the main road 
on which we had been traveling, thread- 
ing our way through the endless proces- 
sion of infantry, cavalry, artillery, sup- 
ply-trains, munition-lorries — everything 
which testified that the Germans had 
moved back, and that Britain’s powerful 
army was pushing after them at its best 
speed. Looking back at the highroad, 
we now saw this procession passing. It 
was a view such as is seldom to be had, 
never to be forgotten. 

We had stopped in a low place; the 
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highroad ran along a ridge, so that the 
war procession was moving precisely on 
the horizon’s line. There we all discov- 
ered it in the same instant—two full 
miles of it, silhouetted against the sky! 

The sun had come out for one of its 
fitful smiles upon the scene of desolation, 
and the sky had instantly become as clear 
and inviting as only a French sky can. 
I venture that none who shared it will 
ever forget the inspiration of the moment 
when we suddenly discovered that won- 
derful line, perhaps a mile and a quarter 
from us, carved in dead black against the 
azure. Every field-glass sprang from its 
case. 

“The savagery of -civilization on the 
march to save the world from the civili- 
zation of savagery!” exclaimed one. 

Then somebody made a discovery. 

“ See how strangely Oriental it looks!” 
he exclaimed. “ Did you ever know that 
a line of men on horseback, with their 
cavalry packs, could look so much like 
camels in an Arabian caravan?” 

It was true. Not only did the ion 
of cavalry give the exact effect of a 
double column of camels trudging along 
the desert, but the effect was heightened 
by the appearance of the landscape, as 
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bare and denuded of life as the deadest 
sweep of Sahara sand. 


A GREAT ARMY ON THE MARCH 


Americans who have seen the wonder- 
ful frieze that completely belts the huge 
Pension Building at Washington, at the 
* level of the second floor, representing the 
endless progress of all the forces of the 
Union in their march to emancipation, 
will have a poor impression of what it 
was that we saw standing up against the 
blue sky of Picardy. It was Britain’s 
“ contemptible little army,” just a casual 
sample of it, driving forward with every 
nerve tense on the heels of the retreating 
Germans. The sculptor who could have 
caught what we saw and carved into it 
the steady, persistent animation of that 
slow-moving line would have been ac- 
cused of an artistic solecism for grouping 
the dromedaries of Arabia with the nine- 
inch howitzers of the British artillery; 
but he would have been right, neverthe- 
less. And right or wrong, he would have 
depicted the one really moving and in- 
spiring view of the pomp and circum- 
stance of war that we saw on all our trip 
through the cinders of hell with the fire 
burned out. 

Behind the procession that we were 
watching in outline against the sky, we 
knew was marching up the might of the 
British Empire. We had seen that same 
line creeping eastward all the way from 
the coast towns. We had seen a section 
of it crumpled up and packed aboard the 
transport in which, screened by grim, 
black, smoke-plumed destroyers, we had 
crossed the English Channel. We knew 
that that line was coming up from Lon- 
don, from the heart of every British 
county and Irish province. We knew 
that reenforcements for it were streaming 
in on every tide from all the dominions 
of the wide-flung empire, from every 
quarter of the world. We knew that in 
our own America unceasing preparation 
was making, day and night, to give our 
country a place—and we trusted it would 
be a fitting place—in that line which 


civilization was hurrying forward to hurl 
back and crush the forces of barbarism. 

To me, this spectacle of the whole 
civilized world gathering its power for the 
final blow was wonderfully inspiring. 
Away to the south of us, on other high- 
ways, the blue-clad troops of France 
were likewise pushing forward through 
the mud and the desolation. Farther 
back, in the base towns, we had become 
quite accustomed to the rich blue Por- 
tuguese uniform. A. strictly Oriental 
touch had been afforded by the admix- 
ture of Hindu troops — great, bronzed 
giants wearing the regulation British 
khaki, but in place of the English mili- 
tary cap a huge khaki turban. 


SOLDIERS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Furthermore, there were units from 
New Zealand and Australia, from Canada 
and Newfoundland, and men of Dutch 
blood from South Africa. They told us 
that there were thirty thousand Ameri- 
cans variously distributed among the 
Canadian and British organizations. A 
little group of Japanese officers was in- 
specting the conduct of operations. Large 
numbers of African negroes and Chinese 
laborers have also been brought to France 
for industrial service. The King of 
Montenegro had been entertained, only a 
few days earlier, in the chéteau where we 
spent our first night in the war zone. 

This cosmopolitan army, scraped to- 
gether from all over the world, feels 
strangely isolated. We had come to visit 
it in order to learn about the biggest and 
most important thing that is happening 
to-day; but wherever we went we found 
that officers and men alike wanted us to 
tell them about the world outside. Two 
particular queries were always put to us. 

“How soon is America coming in?” 
was one—a question that was destined to 
be answered by events only a few days 
later. 

“Ts the Russian revolution the real 
thing this time?” was the other. 

There was everywhere a firm convic- 
tion that the United States was bound to 

















be in the war, and soon. A husky Tom- 
my, standing at the roadside while his 
motor-van was being tinkered, talked like 
a college professor. 

“ China has become a republic,” he 
said, “and has plunged into the war. 
Russia got into the war first, and became 
a republic afterward. Now we want to 
see the greatest republic of them all with 
us, for then we shall know that the out- 
come is certain. If this is going to be the 
last war, it will be the last war because 
it will prove to be democracy’s supreme 
and successful assertion of itself.” 

He waved his arm toward the land- 
scape of desolation about us. 

“Let America come into this war, let 
it feel the inspiration of fraternity in this 
cause, and there will no longer be any un- 
certainty of the issue. Then bring the 
parliaments and the congresses of the 
world to these battle-fields of France, to 
learn for themselves what war really is. 
That is the way to end war!” 

That night, a group of correspondents 
talked a long time about these observa- 
tions of our philosopher in khaki. We 
decided that he was right. 


THE MONOTONY OF REAL WAR 


The first-time visitor to the front finds 
himself constantly wondering that war is 
so very little like the pictures of it. After 
most of a week in the fighting zone, re- 
peatedly within hearing of the artillery, 
and occasionally within that of the ma- 
chine guris, I should say that war consists 
very largely of sublimated standing 
around. Beyond this, it comprises an 
onerous proportion of doing very dis- 
agreeable things not at all suggestive of 
heroics. 

I didn’t see six swords on the whole 
British front. What seemed even more 
remarkable was that it was quite unusual 
to see a soldier with any arms at all. I 
met more men carrying walking-sticks 
than rifles. Of course, this refers to the 
region immediately behind the fighting- 
line; but that’s the only place where one 
has a chance to see soldiers. 
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The man in the trenches, whether in- 
habitant or visitor, knows nothing of 
what is happening, except for a few rods 
on either side of him. His first business 
is to keep the Boche from seeing him, 
and in the process of doing that he has 
to secrete himself even from his friends. 
I talked with a soldier in Bapaume who 
assured me that at one time he served for 
more than a year, the most active sort of 
active service, without seeing a single 
German. It sounded rather strong, but 
afterward many officers and men assured 
me that it was quite possible. Most of 
the business of present-day war consists 
in exchanging shots with an enemy whom 
you can’t see, and who can’t see you. 

But in order to get into a position in 
which this unseeing and unseen warfare 
can be carried on, it is necessary to dig, 
dig, dig, world without end; to live in 
mud, to stand in horrible trenches day 
and night, to march with a load of rather 
more than half your own weight. The 
soldier who can build roads, or drive a 
spike accurately, is more useful than one 
who knows all about a rifle. 

War consists of lugging huge boxes 
full of tinned foods, baskets of bread, 
cases of ammunition, and a million other 
things—which are carried in motor-cars, 
if the motor-cars keep going, and the 
road will allow them to go; on Tommy’s 
back, otherwise. 

War consists of living eternally caked 
in mud, and being cheerful: when the 
supply of cigarettes is exhausted. If 
incapable of cheerfulness under such 
circumstances, then the soldier can fall 
back on grumbling and cursing the gov- 
ernment at home. 

War consists in prying motor-trucks 
out of mud-holes, and then filling up the 
hole with bricks from the nearest ruin. 
It consists in learning to do without 
baths, in taking one’s food on the theory 
on which a camel takes his water. - In 
short, war is a good deal more like an 
industrial enterprise carried on in a whirl 
of mud than like anything fine, noble, or 
chivalric. 
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Of course, everybody imagines that he 
knows all this without being told; but 
until he has been there and seen, he can’t 


realize it. No description can possibly 
do justice to the toil, the drudgery, the 
mud in one season, the dust in another, 
the squalor, the frightful lonesomeness 
and boresomeness of it all. 


A TERRIBLE PANORAMA OF RUIN 


In the course of motoring perhaps two 
hundred miles through the region which 
had just been evacuated by the Germans, 
we saw the most tremendous panorama 
of wretchedness that this or any other 
war has ever produced. We passed 
through some fifty ruined towns and vil- 
lages, most of them utterly deserted by 
their inhabitants, worthless to conqueror 
and to conquered. They all looked more 
or less alike. 

First there had been the battering of 
occasional shells thrown from long dis- 
tances; then the fighting at closer and 
closer quarters with smaller artillery, 
with machine guns, with bombs dropped 
from the sky, at last with hand-grenades 
and bayonets and the rifle used in the 
charge. The jagged fragment of a brick 
wall miraculously left standing after 
months of this sort of thing might finally 
furnish enough shelter to enable a ma- 
chine gun or two to sweep the approaches. 
In that case the big guns had to go to 
work again, to pulverize that shattered 
remnant until it could no longer afford 
shelter to anybody or anything. 

I saw three towns that had been 
wrecked in three different ways. One was 
Poziéres, whose name is literally all there 
is left of the place. We should have 
motored straight through it, on the re- 
built highway from Albert to Bapaume, 
without ever suspecting that a town had 
once existed there, had not the officer 
who was escorting us called attention to 
a pine board on which was chalked the 
single word—“ Poziéres.” 

The soil was of a slightly different hue 
from that of the fields round about. The 
mud of the dun-colored French soil was 
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mixed with enough of the dust from shat- 
tered brick and plaster to produce some 
slightly unusual shadings; but there was 
not a brickbat worthy of the name to be 
seen in all the waste. There was not a 
trace of excavation or of foundation. If 
any fragment of wood had been left, save 
in ashes, it had long since been buried. 
The ground had been churned with shells 
until brick and stone had been ground to 
powder and mixed with the native soil so 
completely that no particular element 
could longer be identified. 

The British had brought up the line of 
their supply railway as soon as they had 
been able to take possession of the town- 
site, and had laid down a number of 
parallel switching-tracks for use as a 
minor supply base; but this had nothing 
whatever to do with the street-lines of 


what had been the town of Poziéres. - 


The place was a hundred times more 
completely wiped out than Nineveh or 
Troy. 

So much for the destruction of Po- 
ziéres. At least, its utter ruin was an in- 
cident of actual war, and unavoidable. 
It was ground to powder by the hammer- 
ing of great guns during the long and 
desperate struggle for its possession — a 
struggle that will make the village name 
famous forever, whether the village itself 
shall ever be rebuilt or not. 


WRECK AND PILLAGE IN BAPAUME 


The case of Bapaume was entirely dif- 
ferent. Here was a good-sized town 
which the Germans had occupied since 
the early days of the war, and in front 
of which they had built elaborate forti- 
fications. It fell, after a struggle of 
many weeks—indeed, of months—not by 
reason of its own weakness, but because 
the general advance of the British line 
threatened to isolate and surround it. 
While a great number of shells were fired 
into the town, most of them came from 
long range, and the damage they had 
done up to the time when the Germans 
determined to abandon the place was 
comparatively slight. The British gun- 
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ners had been careful to avoid injuring 
the tower of the old cathedral, a fine, dig- 
nified medieval church. 

But the Germans had resolved to leave 
behind them nothing that they could 
carry off, and to spare nothing that they 
had time to destroy. They wrecked 
Bapaume with a deliberation and pre- 
cision almost unimaginable. Buildings 
and streets were blown up in as many 
places as possible. Vaults, once filled 
with the wines of the region, were in some 
cases blown to pieces, and in others con- 
verted into man-traps with fiendishly 
malicious ingenuity. Explosives were put 
just where they would be most effective, 
with trains of powder leading to them, or 
wires attached to caps. 

In one place, as if it had been care- 
lessly and hastily abandoned, was a con- 
siderable quantity of fresh beef. It was 
discovered that the quarters of beef were 
attached to wires which operated caps, 
and that any effort to remove the meat 
without first cutting the wires would have 
resulted in blowing up the tottering walls 
and hanging roof of the building. Dur- 
ing the afternoon we were in Bapaume 
several of these traps were sprung, caus- 
ing terrific explosions in different parts 
of the town. It seemed miraculous that 
they caused almost no loss of life. 

Approaching Bapaume on the road 
from Albert, even to within a very short 
distance of the former place, there was 
little appearance of general destruction. 
Many of the walls still stood, and the 
roofs, in most cases, were still on the 
buildings. It was not until one had ac- 
tually come into the town, and had at- 
tempted to walk along the streets, that 
the character and the extent of the de- 
struction could be appreciated. 

The front walls of almost all the 
buildings had been blown outward into 
the streets, where brick, iron, stone, ce- 
ment, mortar, and all the débris of such 
a wreck were piled in the narrow thor- 
oughfares, making them utterly impass- 
able until hundreds of men had been put 
at work to clean them up. The build- 
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ings were shattered and utterly worthless. 
The roofs were ready to fall, if they had 
not already fallen or been burned; for 
after dynamiting the structures the Ger- 
mans had fired the ruins. 


THE FATE OF BAPAUME CATHEDRAL 


Almost everything of value in the town 
had been carted away. About half the 
fine old paintings in the cathedral had 
been carried off. The others were left on 
the walls—a proof of the haste with 
which the destruction and pillage had 
been organized. The cathedral tower had 
apparently been loaded with dynamite at 
several places, and the charges exploded 
one after another, starting at the top. 
The massive stone walls that had stood 
for half a dozen centuries were complete- 
ly demolished. Fragments of them, in- 
deed, still stood, but so racked and 
shaken that restoration was impossible, 
and nothing could be done but to finish 
the work of the barbarian by using more 
dynamite and bringing down the ruins. 

Turn now from Poziéres, ground to 
powder in battle, and from Bapaume, 
deliberately destroyed by the retreating 
invaders, to another and in some ways a 
still more pitiful spectacle of German 
methods in devastation. It was found at 
Nesle, a town of considerable importance 
in its section, which the Germans had set 
aside for a different kind of treatment. 

We were told that nearly six weeks be- 
fore Nesle was abandoned, the German 
commandant sent out orders that all the 
people of the surrounding country must’ 
report at Nesle, bringing with them their 
food, bedding, and other absolute neces- 
saries of existence. They were not noti- 
fied what was to be their further fate, but 
long experience had taught them that 
whatever it might be, they dare not dis- 
obey orders. They trooped into the town, 
whose people, already crowded into the 
limited quarters left after the soldiers 
were accommodated, were required to 
take them in and shelter them. 

Then the people were divided into 
three groups — the men from sixteen to 
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sixty; the women, except those who had 
young children, from fifteen to forty- 
five; and, finally, all the rest of the peo- 
ple — young children, old men and wo- 
men, the sick, wounded, halt, lame, and 
blind. The able-bodied men and women 
were transported to Germany — presum- 
ably to virtual slavery, or worse. Only 
the aged, the children, and the incapables 
were left behind when the invaders evac- 
uated the place. 


THE TRAIL OF THE VANDALS 


We drove into Nesle in the mid-after- 
‘ noon of a stormy March day. On the 
long ride out, over roads which the Ger- 
mans had cut to pieces as thoroughly as 
their limited time would permit, we had 
passed through a long stretch of ruined 
villages, most of them, like Bapaume, 
deliberately wrecked at the moment of 
retreat. We had seen mile after mile of 
beautiful trees alongside the road, either 
cut down or girdled so that they would 
wither and die. Evea the fruit-trees that 
so frequently line the roadsides in this 
part of France had been carefully and 
systematically destroyed, as had all the 
orchards and groves in the immediate 
neighborhood of the villages. We ob- 
served invariably that the destruction was 
more complete in and near the villages, 
evidently because the soldiers had been 
billeted there, and, on suddenly receiving 
their orders to smash, burn, and pillage, 
had started with the immediate purlieus 
of their villages, but had not had time in 
all cases to complete the work through- 
out the surrounding areas. 

Nowhere was there a farmhouse or 
building left standing. A positively fiend- 
ish thoroughness had been exercised in 
the wrecking of farm implements of all 
kinds. As we whirled through the ruin 
of one farm, I was astonished to see the 
apron of what I felt sure was an Amer- 
ican-built self-binder. At the very next 
farm I saw the wreck of an unmis- 
takable McCormick harvester, on which 
the name was plainly recognizable. 


Alongside a heap of such débris could 
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commonly be seen one or tr o of the big 
sledges with which the castings had been 
smashed. The French might be able to 
return to their once fertile fields, and to 
attempt the sorry task of restoring their 
homes; but they would find no houses, 
no trees, not a living animal, not an in- 
strument or implement with which to till 
their soil. 

Along the wide strip which for two 
weary years had been the battle-line, the 
soil was gullied and furrowed with end- 
less miles of trenches, scarred with count- 
less shell-holes, which at this season had 
been converted by the rain into huge 
puddles, and here and there torn with the 
gigantic craters left by mine explosions. 
We got out and examined one of the big- 
gest of these craters, which represented 
the explosion of a mine by the British. 
They had run a tunnel, far underground, 
some two hundred yards from their 
trench-line, and had placed a mass of 
dynamite under a particularly strong and 
well-constructed section of the German 
defenses. 

It must have taken a couple of cart- 
loads of dynamite to blow that hideous 
hole in the earth. The crater was shaped 
like a huge inverted cone, its apex at the 
bottom, at least fifty feet below the natu- 
ral level of the terrain, and not less than 
seventy-five feet below the summit of the 
huge ring of débris that had been vomited 
forth. We were told that several hundred 
Germans had lost their lives in this oper- 
ation, and not one of them had required 
to be buried. If the explosion left any- 
thing recognizable as a fragment of hu- 
manity, it was effectually interred under 
that appalling mass. 


THE GHASTLY MOUND AT COURCELETTE 


A few miles farther on we stopped to 
examine another of the ghastly wrecks of 
war. It was the huge observation mound 
which the Germans built up in the center 
of the plain near Courcelette, and which 
has been one of the famous objects of 
this region for many months. The sur- 
rounding country is as flat as western 
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Nebraska, and offered the Germans no 
facilities for observing the Allied lines; 
so at the expense of almost unimaginable 
effort they heaped together a great arti- 
ficial hillock. 

It looked to be nearly a hundred feet 
high. It was composed of the most con- 
sistent, and persistent combination of 
chalk and soil that could possibly attach 
itself to a pair of trench boots. We la- 
bored up to the top of it, and overlooked 
the plain in all directions. The wrecks 
of several villages could be made out, 
and here and there the skeletons of a few 
blasted trees; but nowhere was there visi- 
ble even the ruin of a devastated farm. 
For miles, all the buildings had been 
swept away so completely that it was im- 
possible to realize they had ever been 
there. We beheld a seemingly unlimited 
waste of trench furrows, paralleled by 
broad, brownish, ugly looking zones of 
barbed wire entanglements; of shell-holes 
half filled with water—water of a strange, 
rusty-red color which, as we were told 
and could readily believe, represented 
human blood drained into these wounds 
of the earth. 

It was the most unnerving spectacle of 
devastation I had seen, immeasurably 
more horrible than the wreck of a village 
or city. Broken walls merely suggested 
that man, in his anger with himself, had 
set about maliciously destroying some- 
thing that he himself had created; but 
this sight of a scarred and blasted world 
seemed like a blasphemy. The effort of 
a whole world had suddenly turned into 
a Frankenstein monster, lifting its hand 
against God in the effort, as it appeared, 
to wreck a universe. 

The landscape was a sufficiently sick- 
ening spectacle; but the climax of horrors 
still awaited us. Climbing up the mound, 
picking our way among the shell-holes, 
we had had no opportunity to do more 
than watch our step. When we started 
down, stopping occasionally for closer in- 
spection, we all discovered, as in the same 
moment, that the sides of that artificial 
hill were full of the bodies of dead men! 
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Half buried in mud and muck, with 
the flesh, where it could occasionally be 
seen, tanned a deep brown that was al- 
most black, the horrid skeletons of hands 
or feet protruded. Here and there was a 
leg or an arm; in one place a grinning 
skull. Bodies had been hurled against 
the sides of shell-holes and partly buried 
in the débris of the explosion that had 
killed the poor devils. 

Everywhere amid these gruesome hu- 
man remains was to be seen the wrecked 
and shattered gear of war. There were 
muskets, bayonets, German and British 
metal helmets, overcoats, empty sleeves, 
cartridge-boxes, ammunition-belts, parts 
of infantrymen’s kits, blankets, and the 
fragments of innumerable shells, great 
and small. 

Many of the projectiles were “duds” — 
the imperfect shells that fail to explode. 
Unfortunately, the duds are highly 
temperamental things; they are liable to 
explode at any time, and about the most 
dangerous business in which one can en- 
gage is that of experimenting with them. 
We were constantly being warned to 
avoid stepping on them, and under no 
circumstances to pick one up, unless very 
certain that its cap was gone. The whole 
war zone of northern France is strewn 
with these menaces, and nobody has yet 
devised a method of gathering them up 
and making it safe to work the soil where 
they have been thrown. 

Such was the mound at Courcelette. 
Not more than a hundred yards away 
from us lay the great, broad highway 
that stretches from Amiens through Al- 
bert to Bapaume, one of the main lines 
of the British advance. It seemed as if 
all the men and horses and motor-trucks 
and artillery-trains that could be raked 
together from half a world were pouring 
unceasingly along that highway toward 
the new front. There was to be no res- 
pite, if the avenging power of Britain 
could prevent it, for the ruthless invader 
who had wreaked such hideous devasta- 
tion upon the fair fields and _ historic 
towns of northern France. 























THE DAY OF SWORDS 


BY DANA BURNET 
(Reprinted from the New York Evening Sun/ 


I 


Now wakes our warrior spirit from the tomb 
To meet the challenge of the trumpet hour ; 
Now dawns the slow sword from the scabbard’s mouth 

Like some aurora of forgotten stars— 

Freedom is up! She lies no more in dreams. 
Behold her now, beneath her banner’s flame, 
Her somber robe of patience flung aside, 
Disclosing the bright body of her wrath, 
Which time shall burnish with a thousand suns, 
Until its splendor, slanting down the world, 
Blinds dark oppression from his last retreat 
And casts a light upon the future’s eyes. 
Shining she stands to keep her ancient trust— 
Let high-crowned hate beware, drilled slave take heed ! 
For liberty has never feared a king. 


II 


Then stir, ye valleys, and awake ye hills; 

Cry forth the hosting to the utter soils ! 

The present marches, and the past commands. 

Lo, from earth’s womb, long pregnant with our seed, 
Arise the hoary captains of our cause, 

And palely stand, in dauntless dim array, 

As once at freedom’s birth they stood aglow 

To guard the treasure of her sacrament. 


Ill 


Who goes with freedom on her great emprise? 

Ye trumpet airs, give answer! Winds, reply! 

Say how America, colossus-limbed, 

Looms on the red horizons of the world, 

Her torch upheld above the moaning seas— 

To cleave the holy purpose of her path, 

And in her hand forbearance turned to steel ! 

Hold, France! Hold, Russia! Hold, ye British brave— 
Italia, hold! We come, we come with swords ! 







































The Boom in American 





Ship-Building 


THE WHOLE WORLD IS CALLING UPON OUR YARDS FOR STEEL AND WOODEN 
VESSELS TO KEEP ITS COMMERCE MOVING 


By Robert G. Skerrett 


HY is there a _ ship-building 
boom in America? For two 
very good reasons. First, there 

is a pressing scarcity of vessels, and, 
next, every available seagoing cargo ship 
is bringing phenomenal profits to her 
owners. Let us illustrate. 

A steamer lying in fifty feet of water 
‘was bought, as she lay, for twenty-nine 
thousand dollars, and a few months later, 
after having been raised and refitted, was 
sold for seven hundred thousand! The 
entire outlay to her original purchasers 
was something like two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, so that they cleared just 
half a million on their venture. Such, 
in brief, is the history of the German 
steamer Walkiire, captured by the 
French shortly after the outbreak of the 
war and taken to Papeiti, the capital of 
Tahiti, in the South Pacific. On the 
22nd of September, 1914, two of Admiral 
von Spee’s cruisers bombarded the port, 
and some of the shells hit the Walkiire 
above water. To save her from further 
harm the men in charge of her opened 
her sea-valves and allowed her to fill and 
sink to the harbor bottom. 

Some months afterward the French 
government put the sunken freighter up 
at auction, and American interests in San 
Francisco bid her in for twenty-nine 
thousand dollars. Then they raised her, 
loaded her with copra, and navigated her 





to the Golden Gate under her own steam. 
At San Francisco she was overhauled and 
made thoroughly fit for regular service. 
In that condition she brought the price 
already named. 

Another case is that of a very old boat, 
as steamers go—the Miaoulis, of 4,450 
tons, built in 1893. In 1905 she changed 
hands at $72,990, but not long ago 
Lloyds, of London, reported that she had 
been sold for no less than $576,621. 

Four old schooners on our Atlantic 
coast, which could have been bought for 
a song before the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, netted their former owners, 
not many months ago, more than a 
hundred thousand dollars just as they 
stood, though they were little short of 
battered hulks. 

Now we understand why every nau- 
tical junk-heap has been run over with a 
fine-toothed comb, and vessels not con- 
sidered worth a ship-breaker’s attention 
two years ago are to-day looked upon as 
valuable prizes. Craft that have lain 
submerged for years, or that have been 
left unheeded upon the beach, are afloat 
to-day and reaping tidy fortunes for their 
lucky owners. The business is hardly 
less exciting and less surprising than 
mining for gold. Men of extremely 
modest means thirty months ago are now 
complacent millionaires. 

Indeed, any one with money for a ven- 
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ture—provided he can find a shipyard 
willing to take his order—can count upon 
“ a dead-sure thing ” if he embarks in the 
building of a merchantman. He need not 
look to the future far enough to consider 
the problem of running the vessel when 
launched. He can sell her before she ever 
reaches the water, and clear a generous 
profit upon his speculation. 

One instance among scores will illus- 
trate this. A contract was made for the 
construction of an American ship at a 
cost of seven hundred thousand dollars. 
Her building was taken in hand, and be- 
fore she was ready to leave the blocks she 
was sold, in her unfinished state, for two 
millions! 

THE SKY-ROCKETING OF FREIGHT-RATES 


There is not so much cause for surprise 
if one recalls how steadily ocean freight- 
rates have climbed since August of 1914. 
Three years ago it cost four cents a bushel 
to ship grain from New York to Liver- 
pool. By April of 1916 the same service 
could not be had for less than forty cents 
a bushel. Cotton that could be sent from 
America to England for fifty cents per 
hundred pounds prior to the war is not 
now carried for less than four dollars. 
Some charges have actually mounted to 
points one thousand per cent higher than 
was the case during the last years of 
world-wide peace. 

In short, ship-owners are levying all 
that the traffic will stand, and ship- 
builders are working desperately in order 
to offset the heavy reduction—due, of 
course, to the great war—in the world’s 
merchant fleets, which are not big 
enough to-day to meet the pressing 
needs of the hour. 

As a natural result, vessels of all sorts 
now afloat are being pushed to the limits 
of their endurance. Repairs are infre- 
quent, even niggardly, so as to interrupt 
as little as possible the profitable activi- 
ties of the cargo-carriers. These vessels, 
especially the steamers, are depreciating 
at a rate little short of appalling; but 
even from a jaded ocean tramp enough 
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money can be made, before she is aban- 
doned to the junkman, to pay for a new 
ship and to clear a generous profit. And 
even as scrap-metal the ship is valuable, 
because of the high prices ruling for all 
such materials. 

It has been authoritatively stated that 
the world’s merchant marine, prior to the 
war, aggregated 49,100,000 tons, and that 
the annual turnout of new vessels was 
something like 2,000,000 tons—this being 
needed to offset losses and to provide for 
the growing demands of commerce. As 
far as figures are at hand, the submarine 
and other agencies have stricken about 
5,000,000 tons from the total, while 
nearly 4,500,000 tons of trading craft 
have been rendered idle by internment. 

This is not all. The belligerent gov- 
ernments that now have access to the 
seas have commandeered for military 
service, in one form or another, quite 
12,000,000 tons of merchant shipping. 
All these deductions leave available for 
ocean carriage but 27,600,000 tons—a 
little more than fifty-six per cent of the 
mercantile tonnage at the disposal of 
trade three years ago. 

It might be imagined that the interned 
cargo-carriers can be restored to active 
service at the cessation of ‘strife, and still 
be as good as they were when laid up. It 
is estimated, however, that an idle ship, 
under such circumstances, depreciates at 
the rate of twenty-five per cent yearly. 
This may possibly put the deterioration 
too high; but assuming the physical decay 
to be only fifteen per cent annually, by 
1918 there will be a loss in efficiency of 
more than fifty per cent. In other words, 
the work actually required in making 
these vessels fit for duty again will be 
equal to that involved in building more 
than two million tons of new craft. 


TO KEEP THE WORLD’S TRADE MOVING 


Those best qualified to judge—under- 
writers, ship-owners, and maritime in- 
spectors—declare that most of the vessels 
that have been doing the ocean carriage 
of freight since the outbreak of hostilities 














will be worth little more than scrap- 
metal two years hence. What does this 
forecast of the task of rehabilitating the 
world’s merchant marine? Logically, if 
commerce needed nearly fifty million tons 
of craft in 1914, then it will call for fully 
sixty millions when the world settles 
down to a revival of international trade 
and to the staggering task of repairing 
the ravages of war. 

Whether it be the repair of existing 
vessels or the construction of new ones, 
the work demanded of the world’s ship- 
building plants in the next five years will 
equal a volume heretofore handled in the 
course of a decade and a half. No won- 
der that our yards are busy, and that new 
plants are being created to deal with this 
fairly staggering situation. The vital life 
of the United States, as well as that of 
other countries, hinges upon the freest use 
of the seas in the exchange of commod- 
ities; and, as matters stand now, such a 
task has been laid upon our shoulders as 
we have never before dreamed of under- 
taking. 

On the rst of January of the current 
year our yards were building, or had con- 
tracts for building, 403 steel merchant 
vessels representing an aggregate of 
1,495,601 gross tons—the very largest 
program in the annals of American ship- 
building up to that time. During 1917 
these busy plants expect to launch 357 
vessels of 1,250,722 gross tons. Mark 
you, this has to do with steel construc- 
tion alone. In addition to this splendid 
showing, there are building here in the 
United States 161 wooden trading craft, 
having a total of 207,623 tons. 

This means that our private yards, at 
the beginning of the year, were engaged to 
produce 564 vessels of commerce, repre- 
senting 1,703,224 gross tons. But these 
figures do not complete the story, because 
they do not include government vessels. 
The latter numbered 118, and totaled 
395,537 tons displacement—not to men- 
tion sixty-one submarines building, de- 
tails about which are withheld in the 
name of national security. 


THE BOOM IN AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING 
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Contrast will help to bring conditions 
even more vividly to the reader’s mind. 
During the fiscal year of 1914, steel 
steam-vessels constructed in the United 
States had a combined tonnage of 186,- 
058, and the amount of wooden ship- 
building at the time was relatively negli- 


gible. Viewed in the light of our present 
undertakings, can any one question that 
our shipyards are really battling with a 
boom? 

To make things plainer, bear in mind 
that on January 1 our private ship- 
building plants, with our navy-yards, had 
682 vessels to build, and the entire ton- 
nage amounted to as much as all of the 
shipyards of the world normally produced 
yearly prior to 1914. This might suffice 
to gratify national pride, but the tonnage 
under construction has since been swelled 
potentially by orders for more merchant- 
men and by the awarding of contracts for 
additions to our fighting fleet. 

Regarding the latter, it was recently re- 
ported that “the larger yards on the 
Eastern coast have given up about three- 
fourths of their capacity to naval con- 
tracts.” Clearly, then, it is not surprising 
to learn that many of the new yards have 
upon their books a volume of tonnage 
even greater than the total annual peace- 
time output of the old concerns. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the craft most in demand are 
freight vessels, oil or molasses tankers, 
and combined passenger and cargo ships. 
In the case of the oil tankers and the 
freighters, the outstanding feature is the 
marked increase in size. Our yards are 
also to construct gigantic liners, capable 
of making twenty-five knots an hour—a 
class of vessels which have heretofore been 
constructed abroad. When peace is re- 
stored these fine ships will go into service 
under the Stars and Stripes. 


BUILDING SHIPS FOR FOREIGNERS 


In the past two decades we have built 
a few fighting ships for other nations. As 
a rule, these orders have been in effect 
diplomatic sops, and rival plants abroad 
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have smiled complacently, feeling satis- 
fied that our recognition was only fleeting. 
So far as constructing alien merchant 
craft was concerned, here, too, our over- 
sea competitors had it all their own way, 
and practically no orders came to our 
yards. 

To-day, conditions are radically 
changed, and foreigners are looking to us 
to build goodly numbers of their ships of 
commerce. Perhaps nothing is more grati- 
fying than the contracts recently made 
with that dyed-in-the-wool British con- 
cern, the Cunard Steamship Company. 
Interest was aroused when it became 
known that certain American plants had 
undertaken to build a number of large 
freighters for this line; but our satis- 
faction has been greatly increased since 
the more recent award of contracts for 
some scores of passenger liners, at a total 
outlay of approximately one hundred and 
twénty million dollars. 

Undoubtedly, Norway is one of our 
best alien customers, despite the fact 
that she is not a large country—a fact 
which makes all the more impressive the 
orders that she has booked with us for 
ships valued at one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. This sum is three times 
the amount of money which Congress 
has appropriated for the purpose of 
building government-owned ships, which 
are to be chartered to private interests 
that will use the vessels in oversea 
trade. The object is thus to create a 
nucleus from which, it is hoped, there 
will be developed a really big American 
deep-sea merchant marine. 

Scandinavia, heretofore, has been able 
to get along without our help in the way 
of ships, and probably would not come 
to us now if it were possible to obtain 
enough structural materials on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Shortage of material 
in European countries helps to explain 
why fully one-third of the enormous 
tonnage building here is for foreign 
owners. 

For many decades the Scottish ship- 
yards on the Clyde were unrivaled in 
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volume of production, but at present the 
plants on the Delaware River are pushing 
their erstwhile leaders very hard. More 
than thirty per cent of the steel craft 
building in America to-day are being put 
together in the crowded yards along the 
Delaware—the American Clyde. This is 
not surprising, however, to any one famil- 
iar with the history of iron and steel ship- 
building in this country. The Keystone 
State—at least the Delaware section of it 
—long ago took preeminence as the center 
of metal construction on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


NEW IDEAS IN SHIP-BUILDING 


It used to be the jocular boast of the 
Clyde that the shipyards there built steel 
vessels by the mile and cut them off to 
suit, in varying lengths, adding on bows 
and sterns to please the purchasers’ 
fancies. Yankee ingenuity is giving prac- 
tical and up-to-date complexion to this 
time-honored bit of Scottish humor. 

Heretofore much money has_ been 
wasted in designing anew hundreds of 
vessels of similar tonnages. Types have 
been almost as numerous as _ individual 
owners. Little regard has been paid to 
the virtues and the disadvantages that the 
different ships have proved to possess. 
Further, this manner of proceeding has © 
meant a needless multiplicity of plans and 
patterns, all of which take much time to 
prepare and involve a considerable per- 
centage of the ultimate cost of building. 

True, in British shipyards something 
has been done toward producing fairly 
uniform types of smaller vessels of the 
cargo-carrying sort—notably the so-called 
“tramp” steamer, a freighter that will 
carry anything and go wherever the water 
permits, but the departure here is on a 
bigger and more efficient scale. A Dela- 
ware shipyard is going to build cargo- 
boats and oil tankers of ten thousand 
tons each, practically identical except in 
their propelling engines and in their speed. 
The primary purpose is to standardize the 
work, as the automobile industry is 
standardized, and, in the end, to furnish 
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better vessels at lower cost than would be 
possible under other conditions. 

But this is not the most striking feature 
of the undertaking. The plan is to con- 
struct ships actually in excess of out- 
standing orders, and in this way to have 
vessels in stock, ready or nearly ready to 
deliver to a possible purchaser. This 
shows what the group of financiers con- 
cerned think of the outlook for the ship- 
building industry of America. The scale 
upon which they are embarking gives 


added confirmation of their belief in the . 


endurance of the boom. 

The idea of standardization is to be 
carried still further by this company. It 
is the intention to keep in store an ample 
supply of spare parts, and duplicates of 
big castings and forgings, so that any one 
of their standard craft can be repaired in 
the shortest possible time. This is dis- 
tinctly novel. Such foresight will at least 
partly offset the conditions now generally 
confronting steel ship-building here, where 
hurry-up jobs are extremely expensive, 
and the prices of structural shapes and 
plates are very high. 


THE REVIVAL OF WOODEN SHIPS 


The building of steel vessels is very 
much hampered here by the state of 
things in our steel-mills. It is said that 
these producing plants are something like 
eleven million tons behind in their orders. 
Materials that sold for a cent and a quar- 
ter a pound three years ago can now be 
had only by paying six cents a pound; and 
even then the man who wants steel must 
be satisfied to wait months for delivery. 

On the face of it, this condition of 
affairs might seem to threaten to hobble 
the triumphant march of our suddenly 
stimulated ship-building industry; but 
now we come to one of the big surprises 
of the present boom. With a scarcity_of 
steel material, the would-be ship-owner 
and his naval architect have in many in- 
stances done the logical thing—they have 
followed the line of least resistance, and 
have turned their attention to wooden 
construction. 


AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING 
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It was but a brief span back that 
wooden ship-building in the United States 
was generally looked upon as an expiring 
industry. There were plenty of evidences 
that the man with the broadax had been 
crowded out of the field by the riveter and 
the steel-worker. Year by year wooden 
craft grew fewer and smaller, and the 
shipwright became a rarer figure in our 
army of artisans. Now what do we find? 

The records show that at the beginning 
of the present year there were building 
here one hundred and sixty-one wooden 
merchantmen of five hundred tons gross 
or more. For generations New England 
held the supremacy in this kind of con- 
struction, and one might reasonably ex- 
pect to find the down-east yards again 
in the lead; but what are the facts? 
Out of this total only twenty-six vessels 
were building in New England; thirty-six 
were on the blocks at points along the 
Middle Atlantic coast; thirty-five are be- 
ing speeded to completion on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts; twelve are un- 
der way in California yards; while fifty- 
three of this wooden fleet are in hand in 
the Northwest, along Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River. 

The reason for this redistribution of the 
industry is directly due to the nearness of 
suitable stands of timber. It has long 
been the desire of the Southland to utilize 
its abundant yellow pine and cypress, 
and, now that the chance has come, ship- 
yards in that part of the country are 
rapidly multiplying. There are nine of 
them now actively engaged in the work, 
and others are projected. So recently as 
the 30th of December last, Slidell, Louisi- 
ana, took its place among the ship-build- 
ing towns of America, when a local yard 
launched the steamship Baltic I. This 
vessel is not a leviathan, but she is said to 
be the largest ocean-going steam craft 
ever launched south of Newport News. 
She will have, when finished, a carrying 
capacity of two thousand tons dead 
weight, and will be driven by triple-ex- 
pansion engines of one thousand horse- 
power. She is one of four identical vessels 
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now under construction at Slidell for a 
Norwegian concern. 

The particularily interesting feature 
about this plant is the manner in which 
the people concerned have overcome a 
local impediment to ship-building. As a 
government report describes it: 

The plant of the Slidell Ship-Building Com- 
pany is on Bayou Bonfouca, which enters Lake 
Pontchartrain opposite the city of New Orleans. 
The vessel was launched in the bayou, and will 
have its boilers and engines installed and be fully 
equipped to put to sea before leaving the yard. 


It will then be towed through Lake Pontchar-- 


train and the connecting waterways to Gulfport. 
This route for reaching tide-water overcomes the 
handicap that has retarded the ship-building in- 
dustry in the neighborhood of New Orleans— 
the difficulty of obtaining a site for a shipyard 
not subject to the great fluctuations in water- 
level of the Mississippi River. The present 
yard is in the heart of the Louisiana long-leaf 
yellow-pine belt, with supplies of timber imme- 
diately at hand that are estimated to be ample 
for the next thirty years. 


THE NORTHWEST AND ITS PINE FORESTS 


Our great Northwest has an advantage 
second to none in the construction of 
wooden craft, owing to its vast forests of 
fir and pine. The vessels now building 
there range in gross tonnage all the way 
from five hundred to twenty-five hundred 
tons, and almost all the bigger boats are 
to be equipped with auxiliary machinery 
of ample power to drive the vessels along 
at a fair speed in times of calm, or when 
entering or leaving a port under adverse 
conditions of wind. The engines adopted 
are of internal-combustion types, which 
are peculiarly suited to the service expect- 
ed of them in these big wooden schooners. 

The future of construction of this sort 
on the Pacific coast is a most promis- 
ing one, because of the availability of the 
needful timber. Indeed, it is said that in 
Oregon alone there are to-day two hundred 
billion feet of fir and pine standing, not to 
mention thirty-five billion feet of other 
kinds of timber. 

A wooden ship costs just about half of 
the price of a steel craft of like capacity, 
and the wooden vessel can be finished and 
equipped in half the time required to con- 
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struct the steel one. Finally, by adopting 
present-day standards, the timber ship 
should be good for fifteen years of sturdy 
service. Wooden vessels are certainly go- 
ing to play a vitally important part in the 
world’s shipping for years to come, and 
especially so during the protracted period 
of commercial readjustment bound to 
follow the restoration of peace. In this 
department of the industry the United 
States will enjoy peculiar advantages, be- 
cause of its possession of extensive forests. 
In fact, it has been proposed that parts 
of standardized wooden vessels be made 
inland and transported to the coast to be 
assembled. 

As this article goes to the printers, a 
news item from Washington states that 
the Federal Shipping Board has framed 
plans for the rapid construction of a 
thousand wooden cargo-carriers, and that 
Major-General Goethals has been invited 
to take charge of the work. The under- 
taking is regarded as a war measure of 
great importance, owing to the vital 
necessity of maintaining communications 
with our allies in Europe. 

Many of the new American shipyards 
have equipped themselves for steel con- 
struction upon a costly scale, and are 
provided with the most up-to-date facili- 
ties. They went into the business not 
expecting to endure more than five or ten 
years, but counting upon building enough 
craft at big prices to make it possible to 
scrap their establishments when the boom 
declined, and to show very handsome 
profits withal. As matters look now, 
however, they will probably continue 
much longer in the business, and because 
of them we shall be the better able to 
battle with the rest of the world for our 
share of the trade. 

Not counting naval vessels, American 
shipyards are handling to-day in the 
neighborhood of two hundred and fifty 
million dollars’ worth of tonnage. There 
are sure to be billions of dollars in the 
business in the course of the next few’ 
years. Could any one need more con- 
vincing evidence of a ship-building boom? 











The Rise and Fall of the 


House of Romanoft 


THE RED RECORD OF THE CZARS—AN EVENTFUL CHAPTER OF HISTORY ENDED 
BY THE REVOLUTION THAT HAS MADE RUSSIA FREE 


By Richard H. Titherington 


N President Wilson’s historic address 
of April 2, calling upon Congress to 
launch the United States into the 

great world war, there was no more mem- 
orable and eloquent passage than that in 
which he referred to “ the wonderful and 
heartening things” that had just hap- 
pened in Russia. In the President’s 
striking words there spoke the clear- 
thinking historian and the liberty-loving 
statesman: 


Russia was known, by those who knew her 
best, to have been always in fact democratic at 
heart, in all the vital habits of her thought, in 
all the intimate relationships of her people that 
spoke their natural instinct, their habitual at- 
titude toward life. 

The autocracy that crowned the summit of 
her political structure, long as it had stood and 
terrible as was the reality of its power, was not 
in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose; 
and now it has been shaken, and the great, 
generous Russian people have been added, in 
all their native majesty and might, to the 
forces that are fighting for freedom in the world, 
for justice and for peace. Here is a fit partner 
for a league of honor. 


It would scarcely be possible, in so 
short a space, to pay a more fitting tribute 
to the Russian revolution, or to sum up 
better the underlying reasons for its 
speedy and almost bloodless success. It 
may possibly be urged that the word 
“success ” should not be used until the 
stability of the new republic has been 
further tested by time and events; but 
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there are many reasons for thinking that 
whatever troubles the young Russian 
democracy may yet have to endure, there 
is no danger of any serious attempt to 
restore the deposed dynasty. The Ro- 
manoffs have fallen like a shattered house 
of cards. The very fact that President 
Wilson spoke with such confidence before 
a listening world is significant, as show- 
ing the opinion of well-informed official 
observers. 

It is easy to see, now, that with all that 
had been said and printed about the 
perilous position of the Romanoffs, the 
world had not fully realized how weak 
their tenure of imperial power had be- 
come. It very nearly gave way a dozen 
years ago, when Russia was rent by 
social and political unrest during the war 
with Japan—a war forced by Romanoff 
ambition and made disastrous by Roman- 
off incapacity. Czardom escaped its doom 
at that time because the vast insurgent 
forces of the Russian nation lacked 
leadership; but it was compelled to put 
into the hands of the people a weapon 
which they soon turned against it with 
decisive effect. An elective legislature 
having once been called into being, history 
took the same course as in 1789, when the 
French liberals secured a national assem- 
bly and used it to achieve the overthrow 
of the Bourbon régime. 

In their zemstvo—a close counterpart 
of that fine flower of simple democracy, 
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the New England town-meeting — the 
Russian people have always had the 
foundation of a free sy:tem of govern- 
ment. When the Duma was created, they 
secured a mouthpiece for their cause and 
an official leadership in their struggle 
against autocracy. And with the army— 
an embodied force of millions of Russian 
peasants—in the field against a national 
enemy, the power of the sword was in 
their hands. The logic of the situation 
was irresistible, as the Czar and the grand 
dukes seem to have recognized when they 
yielded almost without resistance. 


THE ACCESSION OF THE ROMANOFFS 


The Romanoffs were not one of the 
ancient royal houses of Europe. The 
princes of Savoy have ruled Italy, or part 
of it, for more than nine hundred years, 
and the Hohenzollerns have been sover- 
eigns for seven centuries, but the Ro- 
manoffs date only from 1613—the year 
of the earliest Dutch settlement on 
Manhattan Island. Now that their sway 
is ended, it is hard to understand why 
it lasted for three hundred years. To 
say that they have not been a line of 
strong men is to put the fact mildly. 
They have not been great warriors or 
great lawmakers. None of them since the 
first Peter, who died in 1725, has been a 
great organizer. With one exception they 
have been identified with no genuine 
movement for the betterment of their 
people. The vast extension of the Rus- 
sian territory has been no _ personal 
achievement of theirs. 

If anything in history is to be called 
chance, it was chance that raised the Ro- 
manofis to the lofty place they hold. 
Why the Muscovite boyars, or nobles, in 
1613 elected Michael Romanoff to the 
vacant throne is one of the puzzles of the 
Russian annals. The extinction of the 
ancient royal house of Rurik had been 
followed by the Smutnoye Vremya, the 
Time of Trouble. The country was in a 
state of anarchy and ruin, torn by civil 
war, and harried by the armies of Sigis- 
mund, King of Poland. Pozharski, the 
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leader who had revived the sentiment of 
national unity, and who was making head 
against the invading Poles, would have 
been the natural choice of the doyars; 
but their vote fell to a lad of fifteen, a 
noble of only secondary rank. 

Different chroniclers have accounted 
for the strange choice on various theories. 
Some attribute it to the good repute of 
Michael’s father, Philaret Romanoff, a 
high official of the church; but those who 
entrusted the scepter to the son cannot 
have done so in reliance upon his father’s 
counsels, for Philaret was at the time a 
prisoner in Poland. Others point to the 
fact that Ivan the Terrible, strongest of 
the early Czars, and the first Muscovite 
prince to claim the imperial title, had 
married a Romanoff some eighty years 
before. It is true that relationship to a 
Czarina conferred great privileges; but 
Ivan took six other wives besides Anas- 
tasia Romanoff, so the distinction she 
acquired for her family could scarcely 
have been unique. 

Yet other historians hold that Michael’s 
name was put forward by certain boyars 
who hoped to be the real holders of the 
power nominally placed in the hands of 
the fatherless boy. Or, again, they con- 
jecture that the jealousies of stronger 
aspirants led to the election of what in 
American politics is termed a “ dark 
horse,” and that the choice of the young 
Romanoff as a compromise candidate was 
practically a matter of pure chance. 


THE GROWTH OF AUTOCRACY IN RUSSIA 


Thus it was that the Romanoffs were 
borne to the throne on the wave of a 
great national movement which they had 
done nothing to arouse. After the Time 
of Trouble there came a revival of the 
Muscovite spirit and a _ recovery of 
strength. The Poles were expelled, never 
again to constitute a serious danger to 
the empire of which their kingdom later 
became an unwilling province. The boy 
Czar did not remain fatherless, for a 
peace was patched up with Sigismund, 
and Philaret Romanoff came back to 
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Moscow, where he was associated with his 
son in the exercise of the imperial power. 

The earliest traditions of the Slavs were 
democratic. The Byzantine historians— 
such as the Emperor Maurice, who knew 
them from meeting them in war—de- 
scribe them as a free people, impatient 
of any control. Later they were gradu- 
ally organized into monarchical states 
with a privileged order of nobles. Rurik, 
who is regarded as the founder of the 
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But neither of these assemblies was 
destined to withstand the growing power 
of the crown yery much longer. Michael’s 
successor, the Czar Alexis, made no cov- 
enant to respect their rights. He habitu- 
ally acted without consulting the Duma; 
and though a Sobor was called to confirm 
the act of his coronation, it was one of the 
last meetings of the old Muscovite as- 
sembly. Peter the Great swept both 
bodies away, and established an absolute 





SOVEREIGNS OF THE 
Michael, elected to the throne. 


ROMANOFF DYNASTY 
1613-1645 





1645-1676 





Alexis, son of Michael 


1676-1682 





Feodor, son of Alexis 


Imbecile—resigned 





Ivan V, brother of Feodor 


Catherine I, widow of Peter I 


Peter I, the Great, half-brother of Feodor..... 


1725-1727 





Peter II, grandson of Peter I 


1727-1730 





Anna, daughter of Ivan V 


1730-1740 





Ivan VI, grandnephew of Anna 


1740-1741 





Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I 


1741-1762 





Peter III, nephew of Elizabeth 


1762 





Catherine II, the Great, widow of Peter III 
Paul, son of Catherine II 


1762-1 796 
1796-1801 





1801-1825 





Alexander I, son of Paul 


1825-1855 





Nicholas I, brother of Alexander I 


Assassinated 





Alexander II, son of Nicholas. 


1855-1881 





Alexander III, son of Alexander II 
Nicholas II, son of Alexander III 


1881-1804 


1894-1917 Deposed 














Russian power, was a prince of Novgorod 
in the ninth century; in the fifteenth his 
hegemony passed to the grand dukes of 
Moscow. But even a hundred and fifty 
years later, when the Romanoffs came to 
the throne, their authority was far from 
being autocratic. , 

It was limited by the vested rights of 
two assemblies, roughly analogous to the 
two houses of a modern legislature—the 
Duma, or council of nobles, and the 
Sobor, which was rather a states-general 
* than a parliament. Michael, at his elec- 
tion, pledged himself to consult the Duma 
on all important: questions, and apparent- 
ly he kept his promise. The Sobor had 
jurisdiction in matters of finance, and 
every subsidy that the first Romanoff 
emperor received was granted by its vote. 

2 


monarchy, ruling through bureaus, and 
resting ultimately on the bayonets of a 
powerful standing army. 

From that point to the closing years of 
the Romanoff régime, the political status 
of the country stood without any vital 
change—with the difference that where 
the strong Peter ruled through his 
bureaus, under his weaker successors it 
was usually the bureaus that ruled in the 
name of the Czar. 

The condition of the people was bad 
enough when the Romanoffs gained the 
crown, and their accession did nothing to 
improve it. The peasants, descendants of 
those liberty-loving Slavs whom the By- 
zantine emperors could not subdue, were 
“bound to the soil ’—an effective form 
oi slavery without the name—a few years 

o 
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before Michael’s election; and in the suc- 
ceeding reigns their position grew steadily 
worse. A ukase of the Czar Alexis, a 
counterpart of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
recalls the darkest days of human slavery 
in America. 

It is true that in 1861 Alexander IT 
formally liberated the serfs, who in return 
had to surrender to their former masters 
most of the land of which they had had 
the use, and to pay—too heavily, as 
Tolstoy insists—for the redemption of the 
part they retained. But the subsequent 
drift of affairs down to the creation of the 
modern Duma was distinctly reactionary. 
Professor Kovalevsky, an _ enlightened 
Russian of moderate opinions writing 
about fifteen years ago, declared that the 
reforms of Alexander II had “ largely 
come to naught under his successors,” 
and he thus summed up the political 
status of the individual Russian at that 
time, eight years after the accession of 
Nicholas II: 


If you add to the want of personal liberty the 


intolerable position created for the press, the 
practise of opening private correspondence and 
interfering with the choice of books and news- 
papers, and the difficulties created in the way 
of natural propaganda by every sincere be- 
liever of his creed, you will see that the one- 
headed bureaucracy has deprived the people not 
only of their political rights, but also of the 
enjoyment of that amount of freedom which 
was accorded Englishmen by the Magna Charta, 
and which Americans enjoyed years before the 
establishment of their great federation. 


THE ROLL OF ROMANOFF CZARS 


There were sixteen Romanoff Czars 
and Czarinas during the three hundred 
and four years of the dynasty, besides the 
two Catherines, who held the scepter by 
right of their marriage to Romanoffs. 
Allowing for the fact that at one time 
(1682-1689) there were two Czars upon 
the throne, the eighteen sovereigns, on an 
average, reigned only a little more than 
seventeen years apiece. Excepting the 
second Catherine, a German princess, but 
one of the eighteen lived to be sixty. 
Only four times since Peter the Great 
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has the crown descended from a father to 
a son, and in two of those four instances 
the change of rulers was brought about 
by the father’s assassination. 

In 1682, near the end of Charles II’s 
reign in England and in the middle of 
Louis XIV’s in France, Feodor, third of 
the Romanoff line, died childless, leaving 
an imbecile brother of fifteen, a ten-year- 
old half-brother, and a sister to dispute 
the succession. It was settled that the 
two boys, Ivan V and Peter, should be 
joint Czars, with their sister, Sophia, as 
regent; but when Peter came to manhood, 
sole power fell into his stronger hands, his 
broiher resigning and his sister being shut 
in a convent prison. From this Peter, 
and from the peasant woman, Martha 
Skavronska—a slave whom he saw and 
coveted in the house of one of his minis- 
ters, and whom he made first his mistress, 
then his wife, and finally his empress— 
the Romanoffs of to-day are directly 
descended. 

Peter was the outstanding personality 
of his house, the strongest Czar that 
Russia ever had. Besides remodeling the 
whole system of his country’s government, 
he did much more. He created a new 
army, and, though not successful in all 
his wars, he extended and consolidated 
his empire, securing its recognition as one 
of the great powers. He built St. Peters- 
burg, now Petrograd—“ the window by 
which Russia looks at Europe.” He 
abolished such old Tatar customs as the 
seclusion of women and the whipping of 
debtors, and introduced at least the sem- 
blance of many western institutions. One 
of these, the law of primogeniture, was 
abolished soon after his death, the Mus- 
covite nobles preferring their ancient 
system of an equal division among their 
sons; but most of his work was lasting. 

Peter the Great pointed the way to 
civilization; but his idea of paternal dis- 
cipline suggests a doubt whether the 
guide and guardian of his people had him- 
self trodden very far along the path that 
led away from Asiatic savagery. His 
only son, the Czarevitch Alexis, for the 
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offense of criticising his father’s political 
and social innovations, was seized and 
knouted to death. The prince’s untimely 
demise was officially announced as having 
been due to an apoplectic stroke—one of 
those sudden ailments suspiciously com- 
mon in the medical history of the 
Romanoffs. 

The taking off of Alexis left Peter, at 
his death, with only one male descendant, 
his grandson and namesake. He be- 
queathed the throne to his widow, who 
reigned for two years as Catherine I. 
She was followed by Peter II, who died 
childless three years later (1730); and 
again there was a contest between claim- 
ants who were mere puppets in the hands 
of rival groups of nobles. The crown 
went to Anna, Duchess of Courland, one 
of the two daughters of the imbecile Ivan 
V. She, too, died without issue, and was 
succeeded by her sister’s infant grandson, 
who, after nominally reigning for a few 
months as Ivan VI, was deposed by the 
partizans of Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the great Peter. Little Ivan was sent 
off to the Schliisselburg, a fortress which 
still stands on an island in Lake Ladoga, 
haunted by infamous memories. 

Elizabeth, who is described by the 
biographers as “an idle, superstitious 
woman of lax morals,” was another Ro- 
manoff to die childless. The crown fell 
to her sister’s son, Peter III, a drunken 
weakling who, five months later, was de- 
throned by his ambitious German wife, 
aided by Alexis Orloff and others. Peter, 
too, was ordered to the Schliisselburg, 
where Ivan VI was still -a prisoner after 
twenty-one years of captivity, with two 
more years to pass in confinement before 
he was murdered in his cell, in 1764. 
Peter was more fortunate; he never 
reached the Russian Bastile. On the way 
to it he was seized by an attack of 
“ colic,” due to the grip of Orloff’s thick 
fingers upon his windpipe. 

The Saxon princess who now came to 
the throne as Catherine II was the second 
Russian sovereign to earn the title of 
* great.” In spite of her foreign birth, 
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she thoroughly adopted Muscovite ideas 
—among them the moral standard of the 
Romanoff court, for, to quote a polite 
historian, “‘ the paternity of her children 
was a matter of serious doubt.” A strong 
and ambitious ruler, successful in war and 
in diplomacy, she defeated the Turks, 
despoiled Poland, and left an enlarged 
empire to her son Paul. 


ANOTHER MURDERED ROMANOFF 


The new Czar was below the Romanoff 
average—a tolerably severe statement. 
After a reign of four years, at first in 
active warfare against republican France 
and then in close alliance with her, he 
was murdered by nobles who disapproved 
his wavering and spendthrift policy. As- 
sassination, it must be remembered, was 
the only effective way of voicing political 
opposition in Russia under the Roman- 
offs. Paul’s foreign minister, Count 
Pahlen, one of the murderers, wrote to the 
British government: 


It has pleased the Eternal to call to Himself 
his imperial majesty the Emperor Paul, de- 
ceased in the night of the 11th-r2th of this 
month (March, 1801), by a stroke of apoplexy. 


The beneficiary of the plot—to which, 
indeed, he is said to have been privy— 
was Paul’s son, the first Czar Alexander. 
Like his father, Alexander was now the 
bitter enemy and now the sworn friend 
of Napoleon. Personally he was a benev- 
olent and cultured mystic, who regarded 
himself as a special envoy of the Al- 
mighty, and who talked alternately of the 
sacred duty of suppressing liberal ideas 
throughout the world—for which purpose 
he organized the Holy Alliance—and of 
his desire to resign the intolerable burden 
of an imperial diadem. 

In 1825 Alexander died childless; his 
brother Constantine refused the crown, 
and Paul’s third son, the first Czar 
Nicholas, took it at the cost of suppress- 
ing a futile insurrection. His reign of 
thirty years was successful until it ended 
with the Crimean War—a costly blunder 
for France and Britain, a disaster for 
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Russia. The sting of defeat helped -to 
cause the sudden death of Nicholas I, 
which brought to the throne his son, 
Alexander II. 

The second Alexander, the one Roman- 
off Czar who had both liberal views and 
personal strength to enforce them, is im- 
mortalized as the emancipator of the 
serfs from their bondage to the soil. Had 
he lived only a few more days, perhaps 
even a few more hours, he might have 
carried out a still greater measure of re- 
form. There is good reason to believe 
that on the very afternoon of his terrible 
death by a nihilist’s bomb, on the 13th 
of March, 1881, he was about to put his 
signature to a ukase giving Russia a 
constitutional government. 

It is understood that Alexander III, 
son and successor of the murdered Czar, 
brought his father’s edict before the next 
meeting of his councilors, expressed his 
intention of signing it, and secured their 
approval; but before the momentous 
document could be promulgated, the re- 


actionary Pobiedonostzeff persuaded him 


to suppress it. What would have been 
the result of the proposed reform— 
whether so great a concession, granted at 
that time, might have saved the dynasty 
—it is impossible to tell: Certain it is 
that when Alexander’s grandson, grudg- 
ingly and too late, yielded to the nation’s 
demand for a share in the government, 
the establishment of the Duma merely 
hastened the destruction of autocracy. 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFF CZARS 


Alexander III added practically noth- 
ing to the record of the Romanoffs, and 
the most salient event in the life of his 
son, Nicholas II, is the fact that he has 
closed that record. The last Czar was a 
man of worthy and even lofty intentions, 
but pitiably infirm of character and un- 
stable in policy. He won general praise 
by his suggestion of the Hague Peace 
Conferences, which, however, failed either 
to check the increase of European arma- 
ments or to avert the greatest war that 
has ever been waged. There may be ex- 
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aggeration in the stories of his physical 
weakness and melancholy, of his de- 
pendence upon sinister associations, and 
of his subservience to occult influences; 
but apparently it is true that when he 
received the news of his father’s death he 
fell into a hysterical paroxysm, and for a 
time sought to refuse the crown. Having 
taken it, his first announcement was that 
the great purpose of his life and reign 
would be to promote the well-being of 
Russia, but that he was fully resolved to 
maintain the autocratic authority he had 
inherited. That, however, was a task far 
beyond his powers, as was to be finally 
proved by his downfall after twenty- 
three years of clinging to a tottering 
throne. 

Beyond their natural desire to keep 
themselves in power, the Romanoffs can- 
not be said to have had any dynastic 
policy. Repeatedly a new Czar has un- 
done as much as possible of his prede- 
cessor’s work. It was to prevent such 
unfilial conduct that Peter the Great 
killed his son. Paul reversed the policy 
of his mother, Catherine II, and had his 
own reversed by his son, Alexander I. 
The iron Nicholas was followed by the 
reforming Alexander II, after whose death 
Alexander III went back to the old re- 
actionary lines. 

The greatest achievement of Russia 
has been the extension of her rule and 
influence over the vast northern region 
of Asia. In no way has this movement— 
one of capital importance in the progress 
of civilization—been due to any foresight 
or energy on the part of the Romanoff 
Czars. It was begun before their acces- 
sion, when the Cossack chief Yermak 
crossed the Ural Mountains in the reign 
of Ivan the Terrible; and it was continued 
by adventurers and colonists who received 
little aid or recognition from the govern- 
ment. In the first year of Peter the 
Great, when Khabaroff pushed into the 
Amur region, his act was disallowed, and 
the country he annexed was given back to 
China, not to be regained by Russia 
till 1858. 
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How wavering the imperial policy re- 
mained to our own time was shown by 
the cession of Alaska to the United 
States in 1867 and of the Kurile Islands 
to Japan eight years later. Those with- 
drawals, in turn, were followed by a bold 
and even adventurous forward movement. 
A military railway was pushed across 
Asia, and Vladivostok, its eastern ter- 
minus, became a great naval stronghold 
on the Pacific. The Russian flag was 
carried into northern China and planted 
at Port Arthur, on the Yellow Sea; and 
the Russian hand was thrust out over 
Korea with a reckless aggressiveness that 
drove Japan to a war of self-defense. 
The result was a defeat which, while it 
may be regarded as salutary for Russia, 
was a heavy blow to Romanoff prestige, 
and which contributed to bringing about 
the overthrow of the dynasty. 


HAIL TO FREE RUSSIA! 


Russia is a tremendous fact in the 
world to-day—more tremendous than 
ever since her people have won their 
liberty. She has a population that is 
rapidly approaching two hundred millions, 
and an area of nearly nine million square 
miles—a homogeneous territory nearly 
thrice as large as the United States ex- 
clusive of Alaska. Her natural resources 
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are almost boundless. Most of her soil is 
productive, and much of it is exceedingly 
rich. She has immense forests and great 
mineral wealth, including iron, coal, oil, 
gold, copper, zinc, manganese, and nine- 
tenths of the world’s platinum. She has 
almost every variety of climate, and her 
navigable rivers give her a network of 
channels for trade. 

As to her military power, if the present 
war has demonstrated its weakness at 
certain points, its vast strength has also 
been signally evidenced. Russia has once 
more proved her ability to bear losses 
that would crush almost any other power. 
She has shown again, as in Napoleon’s 
day, that she can foil almost any con- 
ceivable attack by withdrawing into her 
own wide spaces. 

The Russians are not an exhausted or 
inferior race. The Slavs, their dominant 
type, are of the same Caucasian stock as 
the leading peoples of western Europe, 
and the admixture of these with other 
strains has produced a population as vig- 
orous and hardy and potentially as able, 


as any of the civilized nations. The new 
chapter of history now beginning in the 
land that has driven out the Romanoffs 
and all their works is likely to be one 
of mighty import to Russia and to all 
the world. 





IF YOU WOULD LOVE 


Ir you would love a little less, 
If you would answer my caress, 
If but my gentler warmth might grow 
Unfrightened by your passion’s glow, 
I might respond with eagerness. 


True, maids there are who would confess 
Their tender moods, did you but press; 
Whose love would surge and overflow, 
If you would love. ' 


And yet I ache with dull distress 
When you unwittingly transgress. 
Oh, lover, here’s a thing to know— 
The whole of love you should not show; 
Be wise and leave a thrill to guess, 
If you would love! 


Jane Burr 





The Expulsion of the ‘Turk 


from Europe 


THE RULE OF THE ASIATIC MARAUDER IS NEAR ITS END—WHO SHALL INHERIT 
HIS MASTERY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, THE GATEWAY OF THE EAST? 


By Willis J. Abbot 


Author of “The Nations at War,” “American Ships and Sailors,” etc. 


. HE Turk is on the eve of expulsion 
from Europe: The period of his 
long blight, dating back more than 

five centuries, approaches its end. The 

crescent which so long has flaunted its 

Moslem boast above St. Sophia’s, built as 

a Christian eathedral by the Emperor Jus- 

tinian, is in its last quarter—waning and 

paling like a dying moon. 

Supported for centuries by the intrigues 
of nations that hated the Turks, but used 
them as buffers against one another’s am- 
bitions, Turkey must now fall with the 
collapse of the Pan-German plot of which 
she was an integral part. For years she 
has been, deservedly, on the verge of 
dissolution. At last she cast her lot un- 
reservedly with Germany, and falls with 
that power’s balked ambitions. 

Even in the now impossible event of a 
German victory, it would be the fate of 
the Turks to find themselves regarded as 
subjects rather than as allies. For them 
the crooking of the humble knee, while 
German imperialism would march on 
through their land to the Persian Gulf, 
tossing Sultans and califs a few brief 
honors as reward for their aid, but leav- 
ing them no shred of their former 
authority. 

That the Turks must go from Europe 
has been known of all men since the 
downfall of the great German scheme of 
expansion became apparent. But how 


they should go, and, above all, who should 
be their residuary legatee, has been until 
recently a matter of uncertainty among 
ordinary observers, and of grave though 
carefully concealed anxiety among Euro- 
pean diplomats. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


It was generally conceded—in public— 
that possession of Constantinople was to 
be Russia’s reward for her part in the 
war. Russia had so long asserted her 
moral right to the gate which has for 
centuries barred her way to the warm 
seas, and so great a measure of justice 
attaches to her claim, that it had come to 
be generally admitted by all the world 
save Germany, Austria, and England. In 
the shifting conditions caused by the war, 
Germany determined to seize Constanti- 
nople for herself, if not by actual appro- 
priation, at least by the maintenance of 
the Sultan under a German suzerainty. 
Rather than permit this, Great Britain— 
defeated as she had been by German 
diplomacy at the Sublime Porte—yielded, 
perhaps with reservations, to the Russian 
demand. 

Indeed, on the surface, it was a just 
claim. With a hostile power seated at 
Constantinople, Russia has long been 
fettered and confined as: would be the 
great interior valley of the United States 
if another nation held New Orleans, and 
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could close the mouths of the Mississippi 
to our commerce at her will. 

So Britain announced, and the world 
accepted the announcement, that the 
prize of victory for Russia should be the 
possession of Constantinople. Shrewd 
observers suspected that the concession 
was not an entirely agreeable one. The 
strategic strength of the position is too 
great for its possession to be trusted to 
an aggressive nation. 

“ Constantinople!” cried Napoleon, 
at the conference of Tilsit, when it was 
suggested that the Turkish capital should 
be given to Russia. “Never! It is the 
empire of the world.” 

Yet it were better by far that the 
Russian, slow-moving and _ unenterpris- 
ing, should rule at the gateway to Asia 
than the aggressive, pushing German, 
with his eyes already eagerly fixed 
on Asia Minor, and his Bagdad rail- 
way bravely pushing on toward Basra and 
the Persian Gulf, to give him the shortest 
and quickest route to India and the Far 
East. But was there not some other 
course better than either—a course which 
would end the Turk’s perpetual menace 
' to the peace of Europe without installing 
either of Great Britain’s historic rivals at 
the entrance to the Dardanelles? 

The world has noticed evidences of 
British vacillation in the Balkans and 
around the Dardanelles. Even during the 
war the restraining hand of the diplomat, 
which for nearly a hundred years has 
blocked every effort to make a definite 
disposition of this problem, has been seen 
paralyzing the military arm of Great 
Britain and her allies in this nest of in- 
ternationai jealousies. 

Has not the sober second thought of 
British statesmen evoked the vague wish 
that out of the war might come some 
solution of the Eastern question that 
would leave neither Russia nor Germany 
enthroned at the Golden Horn? Is it im- 
possible that the manifest vacillation and 
delay in handling the Greek situation, the 
tenderness with which the Pro-German 
King Constantine has been treated, the 
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marching back and forth in seeming 
impotence at Saloniki, have all been part 
of a waiting game designed to let some 
better solution work its way out? 

The speculation does no injustice to 
Great Britain, and is itself justified by 
events that followed the peaceful Rus- 
sian revolution of last March. 

What share Great Britain had in that 
revolution must remain for some time a 
matter confined to the knowledge of a few 
men of power and genius. That Lord 
Milner, one of England’s shrewdest 
counselors, was in Petrograd at the time 
of the revolt may have been mere co- 
incidence. That the Czar by his ineffable 
weakness and puerility, the Czarina by 
her indomitable Pro-Germanism, and the 
court party by its avidity for German 
favor and German gold, were betraying 
the Allied cause to its enemies is a fact 
now known to all the world, and one that 
must have been known much earlier to 
British diplomats and secret agents. It 
is wholly probable that British influence 
supported the revolutionists, as British 


recognition was the first, except that of 
the United States, granted to the new na- 
tion rising from the revolutionary pyre. 


A REMARKABLE RENUNCIATION 


Now mark. The British agreement to 
support the Russian pretensions to the 
possession of Constantinople was made 
with the deposed government. Every 
consideration of honor and fair dealing 
implied that it would be kept with the 
Russian people, regardless of the govern- 
ment of the moment. Undoubtedly it 
would have been, for in this war the only 
sign of treachery or double-dealing among 
the Allies was that manifested by the 
Czar and his entourage, and that has 
been abundantly punished. But the 
provisional committee of the Russian 
revolutionary government, in a document 
issued on the roth of April, voluntarily 
renounced for Russia any insistence on 
the British promise. It said: 


The government deems it to be its duty to 
declare now that free Russia does not aim at the 
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domination of other nations, at depriving them 
of their national patrimony, or at occupying by 
force foreign territories, but that its object is 
to establish a durable peace on the rights of 
nations to decide their own destinies. 


No greater contribution to the cause of 
peace in Europe has ever been made than 
this simple utterance of the leaders of 
the Russian democracy. It will do more, 
if literally accepted and built upon, for 
permanent peace than all the world courts 
and leagues to enforce peace that the 
minds of men, sated and horrified by war, 
have ever conceived. 

For as Germany has been lashed from 
her efforts to seize Constantinople, as 
Great Britain has voluntarily relinquished 
her claim in behalf of Russia, and as it 
now appears that Russia, with truly 
sublime self-abnegation, has put it aside, 
there remains but one course to adopt 
with the capital of the banished Turks. 
It must be made an independent city, a 
neutralized city, a city under a govern- 
ment owing allegiance to civilization, not 
to any one nation. It must be a sort of 
international District of Columbia on the 
banks of the Dardanelles. 

Wars, like crime, may be averted by 
removing the incentive to them. Con- 
stantinople in the hands of any one of the 
great powers would be a constant in- 
centive to war. A Russian Constanti- 
nople would be an- ever-present menace 
to the British imperial interests in India. 
A British Constantinople would continue 
into the future the gross injustice to the 
nation which, by its virtual control of the 
Black Sea, has the strongest moral claim 
to the Dardanelles. A Turkish Constan- 
tinople would be absolutely a German 
Constantinople, and against that the ver- 
dict of war is certain to be cast. 

But an international Constantinople, 
governed by a commission representative 
of all the powers, and making the Darda- 
nelles as free to all the world as the 
United States has made the Panama 
Canal, is a perfectly feasible solution of 
the problem, removing from Europe its 
greatest incentive to war. It would, 
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furthermore, remove from Europe “ the 
unspeakable Turk ” and end the greatest 
scandal of all Christendom. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, CITADEL OF THE TURK 


Since 1453 Constantinople has been the 
citadel, the visible symbol, of the Turk in 
Europe. In that year it fell to the assault 
of Mohammed II, a youthful and am- 
bitious sovereign, who at the outset of his 
reign had proclaimed his purpose of sub- 
ordinating everything else to the capture 
of the capital of the Byzantine Empire. 

Ever since the middle of the eleventh 
century, when the Turks first emerged 
from the unknown spaces of Central 
Asia, Constantinople, with its wealth, its 
beauty, its high civilization, its dominant 
position on one of the chief avenues of 
trade, had attracted their marauding 
hordes. In all their national existence 
they have been nothing more than land- 
pirates, who, having taken a country by 
assault, live upon it until its resources are 
exhausted. 

Century after century they fought their 
way nearer to Constantinople. The so- 
called Seljuk Turks, the first wave of the 
invasion, swept through Persia, made 
themselves the protectors and rulers of 
Bagdad, seized upon Syria and Armenia, 
and in 1081 established themselves at 
Nicza, close to the Bosporus, and almost 
within sight of the dome of St. Sophia. 
They took Jerusalem and, assuming con- 
trol of its sacred places, treated Christian 
pilgrims with such cruelty, indignity, 
and scorn as to rouse Europe to the two 
hundred years of the Crusades. 

Little or nothing came of this pictur- 
esque and impressive manifestation of 
religious zeal. The Crusaders have in- 
spired the poet, the romanticist, and the 
painter, but to the historian they present 
only a rather melancholy record of won- 
derful devotion, great individual sacrifice, 
the noble consecration of thousands of 
souls to a lofty ideal—and a result utterly 
incommensurate with the high endeavor. 
The little they gained was speedily lost, 
and the holy places of Jerusalem are as 
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much under the control of the Mussul- 
man to-day as they were when all the 
knights of chivalry swore on their sword- 
hilts to redeem them. 

But the Crusades saved Constantinople, 
at least for a time. The Seljuk Turks 
faded from power. The Ottoman Turks 
succeeded them, and spread and gained 
in dominion and authority until they, too, 
coveted Constantinople and planned its 
capture. In 1355 they seized Gallipoli, 
on the Dardanelles, and made it the seat 
‘of Turkish naval power which it has since 
remained, despite the ill-fated British ex- 
pedition of 1915-1916. In 1361 Adrian- 
ople was taken, and made the capital of 
the Sultan Murad I. It stood a menace 
to Constantinople until the latter city was 
captured. 

Attacked time after time, the escape 
from capture growing narrower with each 
recurring assault, the city founded by 
Constantine stood as Christianity’s great 
barrier in the East. In 1395 only the aid 
of Pope Boniface and the King of Hun- 


gary, who organized a relief expedition, 


saved it. In 1422 the Turks, pioneers 
then in every art of war—a primacy 
which they have long since lost—brought 
to their attack the new terrors of gun- 
powder and cannon. This time they were 
not beaten off, but bought off, with the 
cession of a number of towns on the Black 
Sea and the promise of an annual tribute. 


THE GREAT SIEGE OF 1453 


Then came Mohammed II with his vow 
to succeed where so many of his pred- 
ecessors had failed. He embarked upon 
the enterprise with a deliberation and on 
a scale not outdone even by the German 
preparations at Verdun, or by those of the 
French on the Somme. 

On the European side of the Bosporus 
he built a massive castle of masonry—the 
Castle of Rumelia, which, after the lapse 
of centuries, stands frowning down upon 
the city it then menaced and now helps 
to guard. Under the walls of this fortress 
the Turkish leader gathered his army of 
assault. Troops were mobilized from all 
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the countries of Islam. Janizaries and 
Mamelukes; Arabs from the Syrian des- 
ert; dark-skinned Egyptians and white- 
clad Moors; Armenians whipped into a 
pretended acceptance of the Moslem 
faith; men of Macedonia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania, Turkish, not by birth or religion, 
but through coercion, came sullenly to 
join Mohammed’s army. 

Within the city’s walls the last of the 
Byzantine emperors, Constantine Palzol- 
ogus, worked feverishly on a defense 
which he must have felt from the outset 
was hopeless. In every direction he sent 
out appeals for help. To every corner of 
Christendom he turned pitifully pleading 
for aid; but his cries went unheeded. 

The Greeks of his doomed empire 
seized this untoward occasion for anti- 
Catholic demonstrations, and the Pope, 
who had always before responded to the 
emperor’s appeals, turned upon him the 
cold shoulder. Hungary, hitherto his 
ally was also deaf. For thirty years it 
had sustained the assaults of the Turks, 
and great parts of its territory were in 
the hands of its implacable foes. 

Helplessly, therefore, the Emperor 
Constantine sat in his capital and watched 
the rapid mobilization of his savage and 
determined foe by the blue waters of the 
Bosporus. He could muster but a scant 
eight thousand troops, of antagonistic na- 
tionalities. They gave little promise of 
successful resistance to a determined and 
disciplined enemy. 

From the near-by straits Constantine’s 
spies brought him tidings of the gathering 
of a force of not fewer than two hundred 
thousand men. Every engine of death, 
old and new, was in their armory. The 
ancient catapult stood by the cannon of 
recent invention—not a long steel tube 
as to-day, but a cast piece of bronze, 
adorned with sculptures from the hands 
of famous artists. 

War had not yet lost the picturesque 
qualities which, centuries after, led Ruskin 
to class it among humanizing forces. The 
crossbow and pike jostled the harquebus 
and the match-lock in the ranks. The old 
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weapons persisted, for not yet had enough 
“ villainous saltpeter”’ been “ digged out 
of the bowels of the harmless earth ” to 
supply gunpowder for all the fighting men 
in a day of constant if petty wars. 

One high ambition animated the Mo- 
hammedan horde. They faced the Chris- 
tian capital of the East. Of it the great 
Mohammed—the one prophet of Allah on 
earth—had foretold: 

“Constantinople shall be subdued. 
Happy the prince, happy the army, that 
shall achieve its conquest!” 

The blessing of the prophet on all that 
shared valiantly in the assault! The 
savage joys of the sack for all who sur- 
vived the struggle! The ineffable bliss of 
an assured paradise, peopled by houris 
more beautiful than the lilies and roses 
that’ border the Golden Horn, for those 
that fell in the fight! What more was 
needed to animate an army? 


CAPTURE AND SACK OF THE IMPERIAL CITY 


For fifty-three days Constantinople 
beat back its enemies. The defense was 
one of desperation. Victory against such 
overwhelming odds was impossible. No 
relief force could be hoped for. But the 
defenders, knowing what the Turkish oc- 
cupation of the city portended, fought as 
men who had dedicated themselves to 
death. The sturdy ramparts long resisted 
catapult and cannon alike. Constantine, 
an emperor in the days when to be 
emperor meant to lead, not to send, his 
soldiers into the place of duty and of 
death, fell, fighting bravely on the walls. 

Soon after a breach was made. The 
Turks, pouring through, made their great 
numerical superiority tell. The defend- 
ers, beaten out of any semblance to an 
organized army, were driven from street 
to street, trapped in houses and shops, 
cut to pieces, obliterated as a defensive 
force. This was on May 109, 1453, the 
day that may be set as the date of the 
Turk’s establishment at the gateway of 
the East. 

Three days of sack followed. Imagina- 
tion fails at the effort to conceive what 
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that meant. At only one point did the 
brutalized Turk manifest more restraint 
than the Prussian apostle of kultur to- 
day. By order of the Sultan all buildings 
were spared. To that we owe the ex- 
istence to-day of the stately mosque of 
St. Sophia and other architectural marvels 
of Constantinople. What the Germans 
refused to the cathedral of Rheims, the 
town hall and cloth-market of Ypres, the 
library of Louvain, the barbarous Turks 
granted to the architectural masterpieces 
of Byzantine art. 

But to the hapless populace the con- 
querors showed no mercy. The only limit 
upon slaughter was the exhaustion of the 
murderer’s arm. The narrow streets ran 
blood. The mysterious houses—for the 
people of the Byzantine empire had the 
Eastern habit of seclusion in their homes 
—were broken into, their sacredness vio- 
lated, and such dramas of blood and 
rapine enacted in their quiet courtyards 
and stately gardens as humanity had 
never known. 

Into the great church of St. Sophia 
thousands of men, women, and children 
had fled for refuge, thinking in despera- 
tion that the cross above the high altar 
would afford them protection. But the 
victorious Mussulmans, doubly enraged 
that the Christians should thus seek sanc- 
tuary at the foot of the chief emblem of 
the infidels, charged upon the sacred spot, 
slew the suppliants right and left, drove 
the surviving men to camp or fleet to be 
sold as slaves, consigned the women to 
Turkish harems, and took the children 
to be educated in the faith of Islam. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE 


So fell the cross from the dome of St. 
Sophia, one of the greatest of Chris- 
tian churches. For nearly five centuries 
the crescent has flaunted there in its 
stead. To-day the world may wait in 
confidence that ere long the emblem of 
the meek and lowly Nazarene shall come 
again into its own at Constantinople. 

Thus came into being Turkish power 
in Europe. It had its triumphs earlier 
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and later in other sections of the land 
north of the Mediterranean and the 
7Egean. Its monuments are scattered 
through Spain, its memorials still persist 
in the Balkan States; but Constantinople 
has always been the seat of the Turkish 
power, the visible symbol of the imposi- 
tion by force of arms of a hated and 
hateful domination upon Christian peo- 
ples of wholly different ideals. 

To tell the story of the intrigues by 
which the Turk has retained his foothold 
in Europe would require a volume. At 
one time including all of Greece, Albania, 
Bosnia, Hungary, Bessarabia, and the ter- 
ritory which has since been carved into 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia, and Mace- 
donia, his dominion leaped across the 
Black Sea to take in the Crimea and a 


large expanse of contiguous territory.” 


That was in 1520-1566, the period of 
the sultanate of Suleiman II, known as 
the Magnificent. From that point it 
steadily dwindled. At the beginning of 
the present war it had shrunk to a 
few thousand square miles adjacent to 
Constantinople, and held only by grace 
of the great powers after the Balkan 
states, in 1912, had fairly won the city of 
the straits for their own. 

This decline was partly due to external 
causes—the development of Russia under 
Peter the Great and the Empress Cath- 
erine, and the growing strength of Hun- 
gary, which the Sultans long strove in vain 
to block. With the death of Suleiman in 
1566, the period of disintegration began, 
and though checked now and then by 
brief outbursts of the old Turkish spirit 
of the conqueror, it has continued un- 
abated to the present day. 

The Turkish Empire fell, as before it 
the Roman Empire and the Byzantine 
Empire had fallen, as the result of too 
much conquest, with the wealth, corrup- 
tion, and enervating luxury that come al- 
ways to a nation holding great populations 
subject and enjoying the fruits of their 
industry. It was the same peril which, 
many observers believed, menaced the 
British Empire a few years ago, and which 
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was averted by the cruel shock of the 
world’s war. Certain it is that the coming 
of that mighty struggle put the English 
on their mettle, taught them th. the time 
for great national sacrifices was not yet 
past, hardened their nerves and their 
bodies, and turned them from the pursuit 
of pelf and pleasure to the maintenance 
of lofty national ideals by the consecra- 
tion of their fortunes and their lives. 

Love of ease, wealth, and sensuous 
pleasure overthrew the Turk. Fight he 
would, and did, whenever menace to his 
power compelled it. The military virtues 
were about the only ones he persistently 
maintained. But for civic administration 
he had no talent and but little liking. 
Wherever his shadow fell, a blight lay 
upon the land. 


THE BLIGHT OF TURKISH RULE 


No province ever grew in power, in 
wealth, or in contentmerit under Turkish 
tule. Mesopotamia, once the garden- 
spot of the world, the storied site of the 
Garden of Eden, became under the domi- 
nation of the Turk practically a desert— 
its irrigation-plants ruined and aban- 
doned, its fields reduced to sterility, its 
great cities depopulated and deserted for 
the lack of a fertile countryside to sup- 
port their people. Famine and distress 
followed ever in his path. Egypt, under 
Turkish supremacy, saw the depths of 
squalor and distress. British administra- 
tion has made it self-supporting and even 
prosperous. 

Too slothful to administer his own pos- 
sessions, the Turk farmed out his reve- 
nues to Jews and Greeks. As a result, 
the oppression of taxpayers was cruel, the 
taxes greatly increased, while the revenues 
steadily fell off. In the courts, justice 
was ignored and decisions sold to the 
highest bidder. Government posts and 
promotions were everywhere openly 
bought and sold. The briber was the fig- 
ure of chief importance in every Turkish 
public office. 

An army of place-holders fattened on 
the tribute wrung from people of every 
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class. From the Sultan down all prac- 
tised extortion, all solicited bribes. The 
first nations of the world long paid tribute 
to Constantinople for exemption from pi- 
ratical attack. The Sultans developed a 
passion for luxury, for precious gems, for 
beautiful women. They extorted “ gifts ” 
from their vassals, the Khedives and 
pashas, who in turn mercilessly extracted 
the price from their helpless subjects. 

Abdul Aziz, for example, whenever 
pressed for money, would invite the Khe- 
dive of Egypt to visit him, knowing that 
his vassal would not dare to come with- 
out magniiicent gifts. On one occasion 
this enforced tribute amounted to more 
than three millions of dollars. Most of it 
the Sultan spent upon jewels and the 
beauties of his seraglio. 

As long as inferior officials paid tribute, 
the Sublime Porte cared but little what 
they did with their provinces or districts. 
As a result thé empire gradually disin- 
tegrated into a number of small autocra- 
cies, the heads of which were merely local 
tyrants oppressing, despoiling, torturing, 
and murdering their subjects at will, un- 
vexed by any superior authority so long 
as their tribute to Constantinople was 
punctuailly paid. 


THE DECLINE OF THE TURKISH POWER 


By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the pressure of the surrounding na- 
tions upon the Turks began to show re- 
sults. Russia conquered the Crimea, took 
over the great wheat port of Odessa, and 
extorted from the Porte the right to pro- 
tect Christians in Russian territory. At 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1814-1815, 
the impending break-up of Turkey caused 
the representatives of the powers to con- 
sider uniting in a guarantee of the na- 
tion’s integrity. Nothing came of this, 
but it was made clear that none of the 
powers would remain neutral if another 
should attack the Turk. 

But the subjects of the Sublime Porte 
themselves began the final series of as- 
saults on the integrity of the empire. Me- 
hemet Ali, being sent by the Sultan, in 


’ empire. 
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1806, to reorganize Egypt, performed his 
work with such efficiency that he practi- 
cally made the land of the Nile an inde- 
pendent state, with authority vested in 
himself as Khedive, and the post became 
hereditary. So it continued until the out- 
break of the present war, when England 
formally proclaimed the protectorate over 
Egypt which it had long exercised in- 
formally. Thus the province was forever 
lost to Turkey, even as a tributary. 

Greece, with the countenance and sym- 
pathy of Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, won her independence in 1827. Ser- 
bia, with the aid of Russia, broke away in 
1830. By the middle of the century the 
situation of Turkey was desperate. 

“A sick man—a very sick man,” was 
the way the Czar Nicholas I described the 
Not content, however, with 
awaiting the dissolution of the patient, he 
declared war on Turkey. In this he was 
opposed by France and Great Britain, 
who championed the Turk. The Crimean 
War was fought to the defeat of Russia, 
and out of the Congress of Paris, which 
formulated the treaty ending it, came the 
concession to Turkey of the right to close 
the Black Sea to foreign vessels of war, 
and a joint guarantee by Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, of 
Turkish independence. 

Never was an international congress or 
agreement more futile. The treaty of 
Paris proved to be worth no more than 
the “scrap of paper” by which Prussia 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium and 
the inviolability of her territory. 

The Balkan provinces almost immedi- 
ately became restive. Rumania won a 
measure of independence. Uprisings in 
Bulgaria were quelled with such savagery 
that Gladstone, then retired to private 
life, sprang again into the public arena, 
denouncing the “ unspeakable Turk ” and 
demanding his expulsion from Europe. 

That was in 1876. To-day, after the 
lapse of forty years, the Turk is begin- 
ning to pack up. The atrocities of Bul- 
garia have been outdone a thousandfold 
by those committed in Armenia with the 
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knowledge and connivance of the Chris- 
tian government of Germany. But the 
end is not far off. 

In the war of 1877 Russia overwhelmed 
Turkey and fairly won her place at the 
straits she had long coveted; but the pow- 
ers intervened at the Congress of Berlin, 
* under the presidency of Bismarck. Tur- 
key gained a new lease of life, but did not 
escape unscathed. Her European popu- 
lation was reduced from about eighteen 
millions to not more than six. 


THE REGIME OF THE YOUNG TURKS 


To repeated attacks from without Tur- 
key was destined to add the shock of a 
revolutionary upheaval. In 1908 a po- 
litical party, calling itself the Young 
Turks, recruited largely from _liberal- 
minded Mussulmans—and, there is some 
reason now to believe, encouraged and fi- 
nanced by the far-seeing German govern- 
ment then just beginning its policy of 
peaceful penetration of the Turkish Em- 
pire—seized the reins of government. 
They proclaimed an old constitution, 
granted in 1876 by Abdul Hamid, but im- 
mediately thereafter suspended. That 
sovereign they shortly afterward deposed, 
installing in his place Mohammed V, who 
has ruled as a figurehead. 

Under the new régime the Turkish state 
made some domestic progress. In foreign 
affairs, however, its inveterate bad for- 
tune has pursued it. Tripoli and Cyre- 
naica were lost to Italy in 1912. The 
complete defeat of the Turks in the first 
Balkan war reduced their European pos- 
sessions to an area little larger than Con- 
necticut. A small part of the lost terri- 
tory was regained later. 

When the great war came on, Turkey 
for a time maintained a pretense of neu- 
trality; but it deceived no one. For years 
the Kaiser had been angling for Turkish 
friendship. He had paid the Sultan a 
personal visit, had made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, had displayed himself in 
Turkish vestments and proclaimed him- 
self the earnest friend of the Mussulman 
rvillions. His officers taught and led the 
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reorganized Turkish army; Krupps armed 
it. The German ambassador gently el- 
bowed the British ambassador from the 
post of preeminence he had held at Con- 
stantinople for more than a century. 
Finally, at the call of the Kaiser, Turkey 
cast her lot with the Teutonic alliance. 

To-day the British forces are pressing 
into Palestine. Jerusalem and its sacred 
places seem to be on the eve of redemp- 
tion from the Mussulman power. Pil- 
grims to the Holy Sepulcher need not 
much longer brave the sneers of the red- 
fezzed Turks, or hear themselves de. 
scribed as “ dogs-of infidels.” The British 
and Russian forces are in juncture in 
Mesopotamia, and are driving the Turk 
northward. What is left of the Armenian 
population, after two years of slaughter 
and rapine unparalleled in the history of 
the world, may see the Turk in retreat, © 
his banners humbled before the advancing 
Russians. 

All this is in Asiatic Turkey, the terri- 
tory to which the European Turk is likely 
to be banished, but in which he is now 
suffering almost daily defeat. That his 
power there will ever be so fully reestab- 
lished as to give him renewed control of 
Jerusalem, as to permit him to extinguish 
the pitiful remnant of the Armenian 
Christians, is unthinkable. He will be 
driven there as an outlaw, and as an out- 
law he must there be subject to supervi- 
sion and control. 

But out of Europe the Turk must go. 
A Turkish Constantinople and peace are 
irreconcilable. If victory—as is now as- 
sured, humanly speaking—shall crown the 
efforts of the Allies, the solution of the 
problem of the Dardanelles by the inter- 
nationalization of Constantinople seems 
easy. Great Britain never sought exclu- 
sive possession, and Russia, it seems, has 
now abandoned her claim to it. Defeat 
will have robbed Germany and Austria- 
Hungary of any power to block the ar- 
rangement. 

After centuries of striving, Europe is 
about to show the Turk to the door. It 
will be a gain for peace and for humanity. 
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Tim Betine 


A STORY FOR ALL LOVERS OF THE WOODS 


By Raymond S. Spears 
Author of “ The Golden Pears,” etc. 


IM BETINE was a wily man, 

shrewd and forward-looking. When 

he glanced ahead, he saw the dollar- 
sign posted at the crossroads. The silver 
that crossed his palm in his youth became 
gold in his young manhood and legal cur- 
rency in large, paper denominations as 
he grew older—which he did rapidly, in 
craftiness, looks, and gait. 

Before he was thirty-five he was “ Old 
Tim ” to those who knew him. At that 
age he made the big strike of his life, and 
he made it because he knew a chance 
when he saw one. 

He had begun work as lobby-boy in 
the Riplin Log Job; shortly he was spud- 
ding hemlock bark which the boss had 
thrown away. Betine gathered up the bark, 
and before he knew it he had a hundred 
cords. He sold the bark where it stood 
for a dollar a cord, and that made him 
his first hundred dollars. He turned the 
money into twenty-two-inch beech and 
maple stove-wood, and then back into two 
hundred and ten dollars. Then he turned 
his two hundred and ten dollars into a 
team of horses and a wagon, and back 
again into money—three hundred dollars 
—having paid their keep and made his 
wages in the mean while, toting for the 
Riplin Log Job as extra team. 

Everything he touched turned little 
money into more money. When he was 
thirty-five, he had arrived at a point 
where he was sure that no one could tell 
him anything about timber, cut-over 
lands, logging, hauling, toting, buying 


supplies, or making good farm-land out 
of wooded bottoms or sloping ridges. 

So he bought the valley of Brown 
Creek, and paid for it in cash—twenty- 
five thousand dollars for twenty thousand 
acres of land. Brown Creek was just the 
head of the Pine River watershed, and 
it had qualities that had caught the sharp 
eyes of Old Tim. It was a wide, shallow 
basin, containing more than thirty square 
miles of virgin timber. His land lines 
followed the crests of the parallel ridges, 
about four miles apart, for a distance of 
fully eight miles. . The twenty thousand 
acres was good measure under an old 
survey, so that in fact the tract contained 
several hundred uncounted acres. 

Standing on a knoll at the lower end 
of the valley, Betine could see more than 
fifteen thousand acres of his domain, with 
its spruce, hemlock, beech, maple, and 
scattered clumps of pine woods. Not an 
acre of the land was waste, except, as 
he calculated, the few feet breadth of the 
spring-fed creek, which took its brown 
stain from a thick balsam swamp half- 
way up the basin. 

“Tl cut that timber, patch by patch,” 
he figured. “I'll turn it into first-rate 
farm-land; an’ by the time I get back 
to that head-creek line I'll have about 
forty of the best farms there is anywheres 
in this whole State. Why, those farms ’ll 
have soil three or four foot deep, an’ 
they'll raise any kind of a crop I’ve a 
mind to set my tenants to growing. First 
thing I got to do is to clear out that 
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swamp, an’ put a good dam right across 
the gully there. That ll give me water 
to drive logs in the spring, an’ power to 
cut up that hardwood, which I can’t float. 
I'll get the county to build me a good 
road up this way, an’ then ‘ll come the 
winter haulin’, which my tenants will do 
with their teams what ain’t working. 
Let’s see—” 

His mind ran to the figures of his un- 
dertaking.. He knew that he ought to 
make thirty dollars net off each acre in 
clearing it. That would amount to six 
hundred thousand dollars. Then, when 
he had the land all clear, and every square 
rod of it put down to crops, the land 
would be worth, as lands sold around 
there, fifty dollars an acre. 

“ That ‘It make a million!” he mused, 
awed. “A million, an’ my timber profits 
is sixteen hundred thousand dollars. I'll 


be mighty well fixed, an’ I can sit down 
an’ take things easy. It ’ll take ten years. 
I'll be forty-five then, right in my prime, 
an’ there can’t anybody shake his finger 
in my face an’ tell me what to do—no, 


sir!” 

All his life Betine had been haunted 
by the fear of having to take orders from 
a master. He dreaded coercion with 
blind, stubborn resentment, though he 
had never been under any man’s thumb 
after he undertook his third logging job. 
He got his timber down to the railroad, 
and sold it to the highest bidder, rather 
than work under some one who held the 
purse-strings. His own cash enabled him 
to be free and independent. 

Even now, he could not look at his 
beautiful valley and not think of the pos- 
sibility of some one telling him what to 
do. His property lay away back, away 
up in the edge of the mountains. It was 
his own timber and his own land, to do 
as he pleased with. 

Trees meant dollars to him; land meant 
acres and crops worth dollars. The sharp 
downfall in his little creek meant power; 
power meant turning saws, and a grist- 
mill, and perhaps an electric-light plant 
to make the valley shine so that work 
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could go on night and day. If he could 
add an hour a day to the work, it would 
mean ten per cent more profit. If he 
could clear his land quickly it would 
mean sO many more crops, and farm 
produce was on the rise. He was a smart, 
strenuous fellow, was Betine. He was up- 
to-date! He lost no time admiring the 
prospect, for his plans were already laid. 
He moved a logging crew up into the 
timber, and set them at work felling trees 
—the softwoods. While they worked, a 
gang of men put up a concrete dam, 
thirty feet high, with a wide flume 
through which to release the water for 
the spring drives; but he had two power- 
tubes in the dam, and these went down 
the slope of the waterfall and into the 
turbines of a mill-power. 

By the time the dam was built, all 
the overflow had been stripped clean of 
merchantable timber. The day he filled 
his mile-long pond was a great event in 
Tim Betine’s life. There was the best 
float dam in the State; there was the best 
power-site he knew of, for a little jobber 
like himself to own; there was the founda- 
tion of a whole fleet of industries in the 
valley of Brown Creek. 

Word of what he was doing was spread 
down below him in the valleys. “Tim 
Betine’s Job,” people called it. Men 
drove up to look it over, and to envy the 
shrewd woodsman who had followed his 
nose into such a chance as that! 

“Think of it!” somebody said. 
“Twenty thousand acres of timber-land 
for twenty-five thousand dollars—and he’s 
putting seventy-five thousand into it now, 
and it ’ll be worth five million before he’s 
done with it!” 

“ If he takes good care of it,” some one 
suggested. “ You see—” 

“Well, you can trust Tim Betine to 
take care of every cent that can be wrung 
or twisted out of Brown Creek valley, 
from the standing timber to the small 
potatoes in the hills of the farms he’s 
going to make out of the cut-over!” 

Wasting no time, using the very bark 
of the hemlocks, cutting the spruce close 
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to the ground, and lopping the tops for 
an extra stick of pulp, Betine made good 
on the softwood job. When he made his 
roads for hauling the softwood down to 
the creek and pond dumps, he made them 
to last through the hardwood hauling, 
too. He laid the roads out under the 
canopy of the forest, with an eye to the 
farms that he would make when the 
forest was gone. 


II 


One day a disturber strolled over the 
crest of the ridge at the head of Brown 
Creek, and walked down into the slash 
which the loggers were stripping on the 
low, wide points where the hemlock grew 
in solid stand and virgin growth. From 
such a point he looked down into the 
valley, and where there had formerly 
stood masses of green timber, evergreen 
clumps, there now were holes in the 
woods. Around the holes were tall, sun- 
burned-bark hardwoods. Down next to 


the big mill half a square mile had been 


swept clean, and amid the stumps were 
crops of vegetables, oats, and a regular 
garden — the beginnings of a big farm. 
And all this was within two years of the 
day when Tim Betine signed the check 
for the land, when the Waslet Estate 
sold out in a hurry, to get the profitless 
valley off their hands. 

The disturber said nothing to the 
loggers at work in the chopping, but he 
shook his head ominously when the fore- 
man remarked: 

“ Hemlock ain’t been stripped off’n the 
p’ints like this sinst they skinned Pine 
Crick valley!” 

“So I see.” The stranger shook his 
head gravely. “It’s a bad job!” 

“What? You got the face to stand 
here an’ tell me this is a bad job?” said 
the foreman, who was Hank Hiber—a 
man of efficient methods and with a 
tendency to use his fists on provocation. 

“ The better it is, the worse it is,” the 
visitor remarked cryptically. 

Hiber, after one look, turned his back 
upon such nonsense and saw his daily 
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stint of fifteen hundred logs peeled and 
logged off at the day’s end. 

“Who’s the feller with a green neck- 
tie?” a spudder asked Hank. 

“Him? Why, he’s the tail of a dog 
that ain’t got no tail!” Hiber replied, 
harshly and loudly. “ He’s a horse with 
softenin’ of the bones, and consequently he 
ain’t no good in the bone-yard. He’s—” 

“Hold on, old man!” the stranger 
turned and called back to him. “I’m 
worse than all those things you’re telling 
about. You're failing in your list of 
names, and I’ll make up for your neglected 
education by saying, once for all, that 
I’m a college graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Forestry, and I’ve come up 
here to tell you fellows your job. I can 
take charge of these operations and run 
them so that they won’t ruin your boss, 
Tim Betine!” 

“ What?” Hiber gasped. 

“Sure as you're born, Hiber. My 
name is John Willfurl—don’t forget it! 
I can do something lots of men can’t do 
in the woods, for I know how to look 
ahead, and I could save your boss his 
money!” 

“ What’s that you’re telling Hank?” A 
sharp voice interrupted the badinage. 
“You can save me money?” 

“You're Mr. Betine?” 

“ My name’s Betine.” 

“Well, I’ve come to ask you for a 
job—” 

“Hank does his own hiring,” Betine 
said, grinning. “ Ask him.” 

“ No—not a logger. You need a su- 
perintendent, and—” 

“I’m my own superintendent,” the 
owner replied tartly. 

“So I heard, and that’s why I came 
here to ask you for a job, helping you to 
take advantage of the up-to-date dis- 
coveries regarding the influence of forests 
and the proper care of seedings, tree- 
plantings, and covers. You've just about 
ruined the woods here now—” 

“Yes, sir; that’s right!”  Betine 
laughed. ‘“ We sure are spoiling these 
woods! When we get through you'll see 
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thirty square miles of the best farm-land 
you ever looked at—” 

“ What?” the applicant asked. “‘ You’re 
going to strip it all off?” 

“That’s what we're up to, young 
feller. If you think you can tell us how 
to cut timber any better than we know, 
tell away. I’m sure anxious to hear!” 

“You mean to say you are going to 
cut this all over—make farms of it all?” 
Willfurl asked, not believing his ears. 

“You bet!” Betine grinned proudly. 
“ Why, we’ve got the farms surveyed al- 
ready. Here’s the place for you forestry 
chaps to come an’ learn something—yes, 
sir!” 

“ But the brook—erosion—drought—”’ 

“That brook’s going to remain right 
where it is, young feller. The springs is 
deep-water springs. Don’t tell me none 
of that stuff you got out the books! I 
know what you’re going to say—that I’d 
ought to leave shade, an’ all that stuff; 
but let me tell you, potatoes an’ oats an’ 
corn don’t grow in the shade.” 


“You have a magnificent opportunity 
here, Mr. Betine,” Willfurl said, almost 


pleadingly. “I’m no greenhorn — I’ve 
worked in twenty log-camps in fourteen 
States, besides my forestry course. I tell 
you, I know—” 

“ Well, suppose we talk salaries. I 
s’pose you figure on a salary?” 

“ Ves—fifteen hundred a year to start 
with, and—” 

“Some of the profits, eh?” Betine 
asked, winking at Hiber. 

“ Exactly. It would be fair.” 

“ T’m payin’ Hiber, here, the best man 
on the job, twelve hundred a year. You 
think you'll start in three hundred bet- 
tern that, do you? Well” — Betine 
sniffed—“ you got another think a com- 
ing—hard!” 

“All right!” Willfurl grinned. “I 
knew you wouldn’t know good sense when 
you saw it. I was through here just 
before you bought the valley. You beat 
me to the purchase by a day, and I was 
sorry. You’ve the best chance to make 
money, I think, that a logger ever had, 
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and, like mere loggers, you don’t know 
it. You’ve decided to make twenty 
thousand acres of farm-land, and you— 
well, it’s no use wasting good sense on 
the likes of you, and your experienced 
but uneducated foreman here, Mr. 
Hiber—” 

“You mean to say I’m iggerant?” 
Hiber demanded, stepping forward. 

“ Very — superbly — magnificently ig- 
norant. That’s the proper pronuncia- 
tion, Mr. Hiber!” 

The laugh on Betine’s lips decided 
Hiber. He rushed down the grade at the 
broad, knickerbockered manufacturer of 
taunting phrases, his fists flying like a 
pair of mauls. Willfurl took one short, 
graceful step to the left and swung a stiff 
punch across on Hiber’s jaw. The fore- 
man’s hands and arms seemed to break 
into a shower of shadows, having no set 
purpose, no apparent familiarity with the 
art of self-defense. 

Willfurl, bunching his hits, let fly a 
right punch for Hiber’s ear, from the 
effects of which he began to spin, and 
the down grade became too steep to hold 
the unsteady feet of the inefficient. An- 
other right and left from Willfurl were 
sent like two flashes of muscled lightning 
to the revolving body of his dazed ad- 
versary. Smarting and stung, spinning 
like a howling dervish, Hiber lunged into 
yawning unconsciousness, and brought up 
twenty feet down the grade in a pile of 
hemlock boughs, his blatant mouth 
pressed to the dust, into which he blew 
a few frothy, crimson bubbles. 

“ Well, so long, Mr. Betine!” the dis- 
turber said, waving his hands at the crew, 
who waved back enthusiastically. 

He was fifty yards down the road when 
Hiber emerged, with his shirt off, his nose 
bleeding, and one eye blacked. He looked 
after his vanquisher, but did not attempt 
to pursue. 

“He seems to be one of them scien- 
terific fighters,” Betine suggested won- 
deringly. : 

“One of them smart Ellick prize- 
fighters goin’ around to make men mad 
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fer the fun of it!” Hiber growled. 
man ain’t no chance ag’in’ science.” 

“No, mebbe not in prize-fightin’!” 
Betine exclaimed quickly; “but them 
foresters tryin’ to tell us that growed 
right up into the business how to log it! 
Why, I was chewing spruce gum when 
he were feeding out of a bottle!” 


Ill 


So the logging went on. No sooner 
was the timber down and hauled away, 
than the clearers came in, burned up the 
tops and waste, and fired the stumps. 
Where tall, beautiful trees had been in 
the summer, stumps remained in the 
winter, and late spring found first crops 
put in—beans, potatoes, and oats. These 
first crops confirmed Betine’s judgment 
as to the richness of the soil, and verified 
his estimate of the profits. He put the 
farm-hands into the clearings from the 
log-camps, and rough-worked his land as 
fast as he could find space to plant. 

He was doing so well with his coming 
crops that his mind began to soar with 
new ideas. He would have one great 
farm of twenty thousand acres. He would 
have machines to cultivate it, and have 
farm crews to do the labor, like his log- 
ging-gangs. 

He would build himself a mansion, and 
from the steps of his house he would 
watch the work up the wide basin through 
good spy-glasses. He bought the glasses; 
he sawed and planed the iumber in his 
mill; he installed a dynamo to make elec- 
tricity to light the mansion, the mills, and 
the driveway. He remembered John Will- 
furl and his warning only to jeer at the 
forester’s advice. 

By this time the county had built a 
good road up to the Betine Mills. When 
the last softwood floated down Brown 
Creek on the spring flood, the crews 
turned to the heavy hardwood, and 
brought it to the saws in countless logs, 
‘every one of which made a profit for the 
owner. The hardwood was carried out 
on a trolley tramway. The price of 
lumber had gone up, and Betine was 
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making more money than he had dreamed 
or hoped. 

“T'll be one of them multimillionaire 
fellers,” Betine told himself. “I’ve done 
a big job, I have! This here valley ’ll be 
the show-place of the hull country. I’m 
a workin’ it all out ’cordin’ to nature. It 
wa’n’t meant to be left into woods; it 
was covered with woods so’s a man could 
skin it, sell the hide, same’s you do a 
beef critter, an’ then sell the beef. That’s 
’cordin’ to nature—yes, sir!” 

The driving of logs down Brown Creek 
had torn out the little stream-bed and 
made a great, deep gash in the clay 
banks. Then there was some wash in at 
the head of the pond, so that the filling- 
in of dirt brought down by the brook 
made a bar out in the pond. It was not 
worth noticing, considering the length of 
the pond; but up on the hemlock knolls, 
where the trees had all been cut away, 
potatoes wouldn’t stay planted through 
the spring and summer rains. 

All u» through the valley, wherever the 
clearings were, Betine noticed that he 
wasn’t getting the full acreage; but the 
reduction was not much — about ten _or 
twelve per cent. The cutting away of 
the hardwood made acres and acres of 
land, while the little patches that wouldn’t 
hold seed were only noticeable to a close 
figurer like Tim Betine. He hated every 
waste acre that developed, though he 
added hundreds of acres to his farm. 

Brown Creek Farm, he called it. Every 
one called it that, but Brown Creek was 
no longer brown. When the big balsam 
swamp was cut away to make a flow 
ground, its stain no longer colored the 
waters, and the brook was now white 
water, a little murky, and with a sediment. 
That was inexplicable to Betine. 

There used to be lots of trout in the 
stream, but it had long since been fished 
out by the loggers. The pond now had 
a few big trout, some catfish, and a lot 
of eels. Tim Betine didn’t like eels, and 
he tried to find some way of getting rid 
of them. No one seemed to know how 
to do it; but in the course of his in- 
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quiries he learned that the eels ate trout 
and that bullheads ate trout-eggs. 

One day, driving along the road up the 
valley, he stopped to walk up a streamlet 
across a meadow of hay. He was thirsty, 
and he remembered that the old log- 
camp where Hiber had cut the hemlock 
had stood beside the spring of that 
streamlet. The thought of having a drink 
of that cold, clear water seemed unusually 
attractive to the developer. 

He found the old spring-head, all right; 
but instead of a deep, clear pool of water 
he saw some dry, cracked mud, and there 
was no water in either the spring or for 
a hundred yards down the bed of the 
streamlet. 

Angry; he returned to his automobile, 
and rode on up to the hardwood chop- 
ping five miles farther on, near the head 
of the valley. Here the last of the land 
was being brought under cultivation as 
fast as the timber could be cut away and 
the top-loppings burned up. 

Every brook he crossed on.the way up 
was dry, or had only dead pools in it. He 
did not understand the reason for that, 
but guessed that it was due to the un- 
usually dry season. Come to think about 
it, there hadn’t been any rain for some 
time. It was a hot and dusty road, which 
the county supervisors had built for 
Tim Betine, because he always voted his 
logging and farm-hand crews right at elec- 
tions. 

Two square miles of hardwood remained 
to be cleared away. It was a pretty 
beech and maple forest. There was quite 
a little butternut in some parts of it, and 
this butternut, scraggly and unhealthy 
though the trees were, he succeeded in 
making into odds and ends of furniture, 
at a profit, in the chair-factory which he 
had found it necessary to construct in 
order to save the waste from the big 
limbs and chunks. Lately, he had found 
that he had lost about ten thousand dol- 
lars by not cutting the hardwood stump- 
age down to inches, instead of two or 
three feet high from the ground. 

“Well, I can’t complain none,” he de- 
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cided. “ I’ve figured close, and I’m better 
off than most men—yes, sir! I’ve made 
a heap more’n some would ’a’ done!” 

Dry weather, it seemed to him, fell 
with unusual ferocity on his valley. He 
had never known such a spell of drought. 
He concluded that it was the cycle of the 
years. Old men always said that there 
were years of drought, and then would 
come years of rain. 

His beans dried up, his peas dried up, 
and his sweet corn all dried up that sum- 
mer. He had put up a canning-factory 
two years before, and for two years he 
had made a lot of money out of the 
canned goods. This year it wasn’t pay- 
ing him to run the factory, so he had to 
close it. That was trouble enough for 
the people in the village that had grown 
up down the valley, on the flats below 
the dam. 

IV 


THAT summer, after eight years of tre- 

mendous industry, John Willfurl returned 
to the scene. He rode up the valley in 
his own -automobile, and stopped at the 
top of the little knoll on which Old Tim 
had built his mansion, half a mile below 
the dam, at the lower end of the village. 
He gasped at what he saw. 
' Old Tim was on the veranda. Seeing 
the stranger, and feeling lonesome, he 
hailed the man and invited him up to the 
house to talk. 

“ How are you, Mr. Betine?” the for- 
ester asked. 

“You know me?” Betine asked. 
“Seen me down b’low some’res, eh?” 

““No—up in the hemlock chopping, 
when Hank Hiber—” 

“ By heck! Now I rec’lect — Hank 
never did get over that! He’s up yon- 
der now, skinnin’ out the last of the 
hardwood.” 

“You’ve cut it all?” Willfurl ex- 
claimed, his throat dry with regret. 
“ That beautiful timber?” 

“Ves, siree! And it’s done better’n 
I calc’lated. You know what lumber’s 
be’n bringing?” 
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“ VYes—it’s away up; and you've 
saved a lot of hauling expense by getting 
them to run that trolley-line up to your 
town.” 

“ Yes, an’ I’ve something to take the 
place of the sawmills when I’ve cut the 
last of the timber. I’m forehanded, you 
might say. See them new buildings? 
Canneries! And there’s a hay-press, and 
a big granary, and I’m figurin’ on broom 
corn, so’s to give the wqmen an’ children 
sunthin’ to keep ’em busy winters. 
Farms is good summer jobs, but they 
ain’t much winters.” 

“Yes—too bad you didn’t sort of 
spread the timber-cutting along, so that 
you could have winter work for the men, 
too.” 

“Oh, well, farm-lands bring the mon- 
ey. Raisin’ a lot of cattle, an’ we got 
a creamery and a cheese-factory. Them’s 
paying.” 

“ How is the land holding out?” 

“ What do you mean?” Old Tim looked 
at him. 


“T mean, it looks as if there were some 
washes.” 

“ Washes? 
amount to anything.” 


Course — some. Not to 


From the looks of the brook, 
Pond’s away 


“ No? 
there’s not much water. 
down, too.” 

“Well, it’s been pretty dry this year 
—mighty dry! Never seen such a dry 
year in my life.” 

“ There was plenty of water in Brown 
Creek the summer I was here, and this 
isn’t as dry a year as that was.” 

“ What you tellin’ me? Why, look at 
them streams, an’ tell me it ain’t been as 
dry this summer!” 

“Since last October the rainfall has 
been forty-one inches. That year there 
were only thirty-six inches in the same 
time.” 

“ Oh, lots of snow last winter, but this 
summer’s been dry!” 

“ Average of an inch more a month 
since April.” 

“ Well, where’s it gone?” 

“ Had pretty high water this spring?” 


“Well, yes—up over the grist-mill 
floor. Kind of looked as if the water 
would wash around the dam, but we 
filled it in. I’m having some work done 
on it—raising it three foot.” 

“ Trouble is, you know, when you cut 
that timber on the points and around the 
head of the ravines, you dried up the 
springs. Now you have too much water 
in spring and not enough in summer. 
Same for your farms!” 

“What? Dried up?” 

“Sure! That’s what I wanted to have 
a job with you for—to save the water 
for you.” 

“Shucks! You theorizin’ fellers ain’t 
got no practical sense. Take that land 
up there, worth forty dollars an acre—” 

“TI think you figured on fifty dollars, 
to start with?” 

“ Well, yes; but lands is cheap.” 

“And not so good! Kind of thin 
soil, eh?” 

“ Course, in spots.” 

“Yes, and the hard rains washed it 
away on the points. That yellow spot 
up there, where the hemlocks were—two 
or three acres of sand, eh?” 

“Well, the soil ain’t thick all over! 
It don’t stand to reason—it ain’t ’cordin’ 
to nature.” 

“Tf you had about half that land in 
woods, what would it be worth?” 

“ Why, lumber’s gone up—” 

“The timber would be worth from 
sixty to a hundred dollars an acre, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“ Well, of course—” 

“T wanted fifteen hundred dollars a 
year to start with,” Willfurl remarked, 
as if apropos of nothing. 

“ Well?” the old speculator demanded. 

“Tf I’d been on the job, you wouldn’t 
have touched anything but big and cull 
timber around the brim of this valley. 
You’d have had ten thousand acres of 
timber growing better all the time. That 
land would have been worth seventy-five 
dollars an acre. That would have been 
three-quarters of a million, with an in- 
come of about thirty thousand dollars a 
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year from trimming. The land that was 
cleared would be worth sixty dollars an 
acre, the way rich land sells now. Let’s 
see—how does that work out?” 

“ Difference of—say twenty dollars an 
acre—four hundred thousand dollars!” 
Betine exclaimed on the instant, being a 
natural-born figurer. 

“You see the point, then?” Willfurl 
asked. 

“Tt kind o’ stands to reason,” the man 
admitted. 

“Too bad!” Willfurl shook his head. 
“The best chance in the world gone to 
waste—one of the best, anyhow.” 

“ Well, it’s done. I ain’t complainin’. 
I made more’n a million out’n it.” 

“Yes? Temporarily.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Some day those hills will wear out. 
They'll be all cut and chewed. They'll 
wash out, and you'll have nothing left 
but clay buttes and bad lands.” 

“T’ve got fifteen thousand acres of the 
best land in the State, easy!” 


“How much washed and graveled over 
this spring?” 

“Why, not to amount to anything— 
perhaps fifty acres.” 

“Looks pretty open up there at the 


head-——a regular basin. The valley nar- 
rows down at this end. A big rain—” 

“Tt was as high as it ‘ll ever be this 
spring,” Old Tim declared, defending his 
property. “I tell you I’m satisfied!” 

“T wouldn’t take this property as a 
gift, and leave things the way they are!” 
said Willfurl, again shaking his head. 

“ What? Why not?” 

“ Because I’m a forester.” 

“Oh! Can’t see nothing but woods, 
I s’pose?” 

“ Not that exactly. Let me show you 
something.” 

Willfurl began to make some figures 
on a pocket-pad. He showed them to 
Betine. 

“You have more than twenty thou- 
sand acres here, and that’s eight hun- 
dred and seventy-one million square feet. 
Suppose rain comes along, and falls at 
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the rate of three inches in an hour, as 
has happened before now in these hills. 
That means a run-off, in an hour, of 
somewhere near two hundred and seven- 
teen million cubic feet of water. This 
valley across here is, say, a hundred and 
fifty yards wide—four hundred and fifty 
feet. To get through, that water would 
flow at the rate of about sixty thousand 
cubic feet a second. Do you know what 
that means?” _ 

“ Well, it would run fast.” 

“Tt would have to!” Willfurl ex- 
claimed. “It would mean a flood not 
less than thirty feet deep.” 

“What?” Betine exclaimed. “ Why, 
that would be over the roofs of—” 

“You see that, do you? And then 
suppose the dam goes out?” 

“Oh, that dam would never go out!” 

“You said you thought this spring it 
might.” 

“Well, I’m bracing it up—” 

“ And building it three feet higher?” 

“It don’t hold quite enough water to 
keep us going in such a drought,” Betine 
explained. 

“So you'll add jeopardy to danger?” 

“Look here, young man! What are 
you driving at?” 

“I’m the State forester. I came here 
to warn you of the danger which the 
conditions you have created in this val- 
ley have brought over the heads of the 
people here, and of the people farther 
down the vailey.” 

“ Why, nothing can happen — nothing 
has happened!” 

“ All right! Here is the written warn- 
ing. I’m handing it to you. My driver, 
down there, is the witness. If I were 
you I would tear that dam down and 
wide open. I would put in steam-power 
instead—” 

“Why, water-power is the cheapest! 
What, haul coal up here? i guess not!” 
Old Tim replied angrily. “Say, you 
must think I’m a fool!” 

“ Exactly; that’s just what I think.” 

“Why do you think that? Anyhow, 
I’ve made—” 
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“ Millions, perhaps, but I’m a forester, 
and that is why I know you are a fool, 
and will never learn your lesson till it’s 
too late. Good day!” 


Vv 


Oxtp Tim watched his visitor depart. 
He was uneasy about what the man had 
said. The paper in his hand was ominous. 
It was just as Willfurl had said, a written 
warning that conditions created by cut- 
ting off the timber rendered the valley 
susceptible to sudden and dangerous 
floods. It advised tearing down the dam, 
and substituting a steam-power for it. 

Betine took the paper to his lawyer, 
who said that it was merely a precaution- 
ary measure by the State, to protect itself 
in case of the stream overflowing and 
doing damage down below. 

“That puts it up to me?” Old Tim 
demanded. 

“It’s up to you, anyhow,” the attor- 
ney declared. 

“Humph!” Betine grunted, and re- 
turned home. 

He stared at the sky whenever he saw 
clouds in it. When it rained in the night, 
he listened anxiously. When the sun 
shone, he breathed freely. He hated the 
hot sun, because it baked in his crops. 
He feared the rain, because on him was 
a burden of responsibility if anything 
should happen. 

But nothing happened, and gradually 
Old Tim recovered his confidence. He 
saw the wheels running and mills turn- 
ing out meal and brooms and furniture 
built of timber imported from woods 
three hundred miles distant. He had a 
profitable summer and a gloriously profit- 
able autumn; and in the winter snow fell 
in a thick blanket upon the valley, keep- 
ing the frost from freezing out the crops 
and grass-roots. 

A scheme dawned in Betine’s mind. 
He determined to plant five thousand 
acres of orchard, and thus clothe his 
valley-sides with profitable trees. In 
three or four years the trees would begin 
to bear. He thought of writing to the 


State forester, and asking him to send 
some plan for planting the hills with 
woods, for in many places they were 
washing down and were no good for crops 
any more. 

He mapped out an ambitious scheme, 
looking ahead for thirty or forty years, 
till he would certainly be as old as a 
man had a right to expect to be. He 
saw profit in it, too. He believed that 
when he died he would be worth all that 
he had intended to be worth when he was 
fifty. 

The cold weather got into his bones, 
and he decided to go to Florida for the 
February freeze. To think was to go, 
and he took the trolley to the railroad, 
and the railroad to Florida. There he © 
found the air with all the balm of spring 
in it, the birds singing, and the sky all 
beautiful with music and colors and 
zephyrs. 

Every week he received an account of 
his business, prepared by Hank Hiber, 
whom he had installed as manager. It 
showed the profits piling up. He could 
live at peace with all the world. He had 
nothing to worry about when he was get- 
ting such good prices for his products. 
He could rest now, after the toil and 
worry and digging of his fortune-building 
days. 

He met a young woman whose eyes 
were close together and overhung by 
black eyebrows; but she was a very 
pretty girl. She liked him frankly, and 
he enjoyed her company. She was one 
of those city girls who know how to 
please an old man, and how to stir emo- 
tions in his heart. 

Tim Betine had long neglected women, 
for he had had no time to waste on sex 
affairs, and had lived aloof from all the 
world, except the business world. Now 
he began to see that he had missed a 
good deal, that he had neglected some of 
the good things of life. Before long he 
was wondering if he ought not to marry 
some sensible, middle-aged woman. Then 
he began to realize that this Miss Clierse 
was probably a little older than she 
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looked, and that she was a mighty sensi- 
ble girl, all things considered. He was se- 
riously thinking about asking her to 
marry him—thinking about it so much 
that he forgot to open the last letter from 
Hiber. 

One morning, at breakfast, he heard a 
man next to his table remark: 

“ That was a pretty bad flood up there, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes—bad! I haven’t any faith in 
concrete dams, anyhow. Take it when 
the frost gets into concrete, and you 
can’t tell—” 

“Spring floods seem to be making 
trouble all over the country. We never 
used to have so many of them. What’s 
the matter?” 

“Oh, there’s no telling—just nature, 
I suppose.” 

“ And concrete dams—” 

Old Tim listened indifferently at first. 
Then there rose in his mind a memory 
of the State forester. He wondered that 
he should recall that impudent book 
woodsman! Spring rains—of course, it 
was time for them. 

He opened the letter that Hiber had 
dictated to the stenographer. 


Dear Tin: 

Things is running all right, as you see by the 
statement. I’ve been doing a little filling around 
the east end of the dam. Dam’s full. Where 
we put in the new splash-boards the concrete is 
punky, and so I’ve put in some good birch 
plank, and they are holding all right. The fill 
wasn’t long and high enough, and the gravel 
washed some. Lots of snow, and it’s going fast. 

Hank. 


Old Tim blinked over the letter. Then 
he left his partly finished breakfast, went 
to the news-stand, and looked at the 
head-lines. He saw black head-lines 
across three columns, like war, or mur- 
der, or fire, but this was flood. 

“ Brown Creek disaster,” it said. “ Be- 
lieved at least twenty dead.” 

Betine bought the paper, went out on 
the veranda, sat down, and stared at the 
waves rolling in, hardly noticing that the 
girl on whom his mind had lately been 
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dwelling fled as he approached. He read 
the paper, word by word. 

There had been twelve hours of hard 
rain and then a terrific downpour. A 
wave had rolled down the length of the 
Betine pond, five or six feet high. The 
dam, already weakened by long-contin- 
ued high water, seemed to go right on 
down with the wave, and the valley was 
filled more than thirty feet deep with 
water. 

Everything had been swept before it— 
all the houses, except Betine’s mansion, 
which was on a knoll. Women, children, 
two farmers and their families—none 
knew low many had lost their lives. 

““J—I guess I’d better—lI’d better go 
see about it—see what I can do,” Betine 
whispered to himself. “I got to go— 
right away!” 

He staggered to his feet and started. 
A whisper went through the crowd. They 
looked at him curiously, unpityingly. He 
felt their resentment, their anger, though 
he did not quite understand it. 


VI 


TIM BETINE 


So Tim Betine returned home, but not 
on the valley road, or by the trolley. 
There was no valley road, nor any trol- 
ley-line, except broken sections at inter- 


vals. Hiber met him, and they talked in 
whispers on the mansion veranda. Hi- 
ber’s wife was dead; so was his little girl. 

The valley was ruined for twenty or 
thirty miles—mills and shops and stores 
were all washed down into the river. It 
was a terrible dispensation of Providence, 
but that did not prevent a rising indig- 
nation against the man whom everybody 
held responsible. 

When the special grand jury sat to in- 
vestigate, it indicted Tim Betine on evi- 
dence produced at a dozen coroners’ in- 
quests. He was arrested and put in jail. 
Public sentiment would not permit him 
to be at large on bail. 

But his old cronies in politics stood by 
him, and when he was convicted of invol- 
untary manslaughter, the county judge 
let him go with a suspended sentence and 
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a warning not to do such a thing again, 
or he would certainly be punished by 
more than a conviction. The politicians 
thought it was a clever thing, and so it 
was, in a way. As if a man would ever 
do such a thing as that twice! 

But the civil suits that followed were 
brought by the plaintiffs before jurors 
who had seen the devastation and knew 
the whole story. The old logger’s lib- 
erty was not in jeopardy, and he was 
rich. Besides, the State forester testified 
in each suit that Old Tim had had fair, 
written, practical, scientific warning. 

So there were many judgments against 
him for twenty and thirty thousand dol- 
lars apiece. The trolley company sued 


for half a million, and got a hundred and 
thirty-five thousand. Thus went Old 
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Tim’s whole property, and finally Old 
Tim himself went into bankruptcy. He 
paid sixty cents on the dollar. He had 
no more to pay, because his great valley, 
sold under forced sale, and with the 
shadow of the tragedy over it, brought 
only twenty-five dollars an acre. 

When it was all over, the State for- 
ester, John Willfurl, established a tree 
plantation at the mansion, and the State, 
with much acclaim, began to plant trees 
in the washed and worn-out vailey. 

Hank Hiber was retained as foreman. 
He is willing to admit, now, that science 
is of some use in forestry, as well as in 
fisticuffs. 

Old Tim Betine got the job of fire- 
warden. The politicians were sorry for 
him. 





TO ITALIAN MOTHERS 


Tuose unforgotten years in Italy 

Seem thronged with children’s faces, echo still 
With laughter light and voices like ripe fruit— 
As sweet and mellow as if steeped in sun. 

The beggar lads, in spite of rags and grime, 
Had bodies lithe and beautiful and free, 

And faces like Del Sarto’s little John 

Or Raphael’s young Christ. 

I shut my eyes and see the boys outrun 

The lazy horses, as we drove along 

The Appian Way. They had a dozen tricks 
To coax our pennies, walking on their hands 
Or turning dizzy cart-wheels, whirling fast; 
Our scolding coachman cracked a warning whip. 
When purses opened, spite of fresh resolves, 
What saucy taunting of the coachman cross, 
What dear, delicious, impudent, soft eyes! 
But when we tried a halting phrase or two 
In burred and broken dialect we pleased 

To call their tongue, how grave their courtesy, 
How quick their eagerness to understand! 


A dozen Mays have passed to June. 


To-day 


They are the lads in trenches—or in graves. 

The edict stands that “ youth’s the food of war.” 

The limbs that whirled in cart-wheels are the maimed, 
The faces like the Christ-child’s are the torn, 

The friendly eyes so beautiful and dark 


Are blind. 


Oh, mothers, in whose hearts the pulse is pain, 
To-day for comfort are you looking back 
Across the years, to see your boys at play, 
So care-free, so audacious, and so blithe! 


Margaret Busbee Shipp 





Massachusetts, Leader in 
Sane, Progressive Legislation 


THE NEW ENGLAND STATE’S FINE RECORD OF PRIORITY IN LAWS FOR SCHOOLS, 
FOR PUBLIC HEALTH, AND FOR MANY SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORMS 


By William Leavitt Stoddard 


HE Governor of Massachusetts is 

Samuel W. McCall, Republican— 

a regular “ old-line ” Republican. 
The records of recent history have estab- 
lished that fact beyond doubt or question. 
Yet in delivering his second inaugural ad- 
dress, in January of the present year, 
the Governor of Massachusetts came out 
boldly, with all the weight of his great 
office, and with the undoubted approval 
of a large body of the inhabitants of 
his State, for a modern system of social 
insurance. 

The system is designed to include 
accident insurance, health insurance, and 
old-age pensions—insurance which shall 
place upon industry at large, and upon 
the State, their right and fitting share in 
the burdens hitherto necessarily borne by 
the individual working man or woman. 
So far as I can find out, Massachusetts, 
through her Governor, is leading the way 
in proposing this kind of legislation in the 
United States. 

Upon receipt of the news of the Gover- 
nor’s radical proposals, the United States 
rubbed its eyes, and more than one sup- 
posedly well-informed person was heard 
to remark that something must have 
waked up Massachusetts—that Massa- 
chusetts must be breaking away from her 
old, stand-pat, steadfast, rock-bottomed 
moorings. 

But there was no occasion for surprise. 
Massachusetts is not as she is sometimes 
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painted. The people of Massachusetts 
are no more stand-pat and reactionary 
than those of any other American com- 
monwealth, nor have the statesmen and 
publicists of Massachusetts proved them- 
selves to be all that the professional joke- 
smiths charge. On the average, they 
rank a little higher in intelligence than 
those of other States. 

If Massachusetts has a bad name, in 
certain quarters, because of a few well- 
advertised people and economic evils, it 
may be said in her defense that she has 
not sat on the lid and tried to suffocate 
those evils. She has been man enough— 
I don’t apologize for the Irishism, because 
Boston is the leading Irish city in the 
world—to let the evils be aired and 
reformed through the beneficent processes 
of nature. 


THE GREAT TRADITIONS OF THE PAST 


No, Massachusetts is a progressive 
commonwealth. Though her leaders may 
waver or betray her, on the whole her 
citizens are true to the splendid traditions 
of the enlightened and liberal-minded men 
who spoke and worked for her in years 
gone by-—Thoreau, the intellectual an- 
archisty Wendell Phillips, the Abolitionist 
and labor leader, and Horace Mann, the 
educator. Other names spring to the 
mind, but space forbids putting them 
down here. 

Names, however, fail to tell the story. 
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The bare record of achievement will not 
tell it, either, for it is a story which 
reaches back into the spiritual history of 
the founders of the State of Massachu- 
setts, into the springs of Puritanism itself, 
into the economic and political system 
which was carried over from England, 
and which underwent the industrial revo- 
lution brought about by the introduction 
of machinery and the régime of the 
factory. 

Let us take the history of the Massa- 
chusetts public-school system as an ex- 
ample of Massachusetts civic spirit and 
progressivism. 

In 1817, when it was found that there 
were in Boston hundreds of children 
under seven who could not read, and 
against whom the doors of the schools 
were shut, Massachusetts progressivism 
got busy. There was a town-meeting 
about it in Fanueil Hall. A committee 


reported that it was not expedient to 
establish primary schools at public ex- 
pense. Harrison Gray Otis and Peter 


Thacher used their eloquence against the 
reform. Boston’s best society frowned 
upon it. But the people could not be 
turned aside or deprived of one of the 
fundamental bases for a democracy, and 
in a year’s time Boston voted for the 
establishment of public primary schools— 
the first in the country. 

Three years later, in 1821, the first 
English high school for boys in the 
United States was opened in Massachu- 
setts. Five years later still, the modern 
high school was established throughout 
the State in every town having five hun- 
dred inhabitants or more—and in this, 
again, Massachusetts led the way for all 
her sister States. 


THE MEMORABLE SCHOOL LAW OF 1642 


But the public-school legislation of 
Massachusetts has older roots than these. 
So far as mere laws are concerned, the 
statute enacted by the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1642 founded the Massa- 
chusetts public-school system of to-day; 
and as both the system and the statute 
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were subsequently copied by other States, 
it is perhaps the most important single 
law showing how the Bay State has led 
the Union. It decreed that every town- 
ship of fifty households or more should 
employ a teacher, whose wages should 
be paid either by the parents or “ by the 
inhabitants in general”; that, further, 
towns of more than one hundred house- 
holds should set up a grammar school. 
The true spirit of progressivism, though 
couched in a language now obsolete, is 
to be found in the quaint preamble of 
this law of 1642: 


It being one chief project of that old deluder, 
Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, as in former times by keeping them 
in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times 
by persuading from the use of tongues, so at 
least the true sense and meaning of the original 
might be clouded by false glosses of saint- 
seeming deceivers, that learning may not be 
buried in the grave of our fathers in the church 
and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors. 


This law was framed with such skill 
and foresight that, with one addition, it 
stood unchanged for one hundred and 
forty years. It established the three 
principles of public education—that the 
universal education of youth is essential 
to the well-being of the State; that the 
obligation to furnish a proper education 
rests primarily with the parent; and that 
the State has a right to enforce this 
obligation. 

But Massachusetts did not stop at that 
point. 

In 1636 the Massachusetts Assembly 
appropriated four hundred pounds for 
Harvard College, thus making Massachu- 
setts the first State to assist in the found- 
ing of a place of education. 

In 18309, at Lexington, the first school 
for the training of teachers was estab- 
lished by the State. 

In 1852 the Massachusetts Assembly 
enacted the first compulsory school-at- 
tendance law in the Union. 

In 1873, first among the States, Mas- 
sachusetts permitted cities and towns to 
furnish free text-books to students. 
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In 1884 Massachusetts, first of all the 
States, made the furnishing of free text- 
books obligatory. 

According to the returns collected by 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
the total amount of school education that 
each inhabitant of Massachusetts is re- 
ceiving on an average—basing the calcu- 
lation on the attendance in public and 
private schools and the length of the an- 
nual school term—is nearly seven years 
of two hundred days each, while the 
average schooling given each citizen in 
the whole nation is only four and three- 
tenths years! 


EFFICIENCY IN LEGISLATIVE METHODS 


In her legislative machinery, as in her 
schools, Massachusetts has led. A com- 
parison between the way in which the 
Congress of the United States conducts 
its affairs and the way in which the Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly performs its func- 
tions is heavily to the credit of the latter 
body. 


For example, both Federal House and 
Senate can be controlled by a minority, 
capable either of overriding the will of 
the majority or of blocking it and holding 
up the proceedings of the national leg- 


islature. At any rate, such was the case 
before the Senate, last March, adopted a 
new rule designed to make possible a 
mild form of closure—the efficacy of 
which has not yet been tested. 

Such obstruction of the public business 
is not possible in Massachusetts. Nor is it 
possible in Massachusetts for a bill to be 
pigeonholed, because every measure must 
be reported from committee after an cpen 
hearing in sufficient time to allow debate. 
In Massachusetts no group of “ wilful 
men ” could do what a few United States 
Senators did with the armed-neutrality 
bill in the closing hours of the last session 
of the Sixty-Fourth Congress. 

Here is a partial list of some of the 
distinctive features of the Massachusetts 
system of government: 

First, Massachusetts has a constitution 
so liberal in its provisions and so flexible 


of amendment that she, alone of the 
States of the Union, is still living under 
the terms of her first constitution. How- 
ever, a constitutional convention to sug- 
gest changes is scheduled for this year. 

Second, by the terms of this constitu- 
tion it is impossible for a Governor to 
supersede civil by martial law. 


THE RECALL OF JUDGES 


Third, Massachusetts has the judicial 

recall. Five years ago, in his sensational 
Columbus speech, Colonel Roosevelt de- 
clared in favor of some such “ drastic ” 
method as that established by the Massa- 
chusetts constitution. This method pro- 
vides that judges, who are appointed for 
life in Massachusetts, may be removed 
“by address”—that is to say, by the 
Governor upon a majority vote of each 
house of the State Legislature. Partly, 
no doubt, because of this potential 
weapon in the hands of the people’s 
representatives, the Massachusetts courts 
have maintained a high reputation for 
integrity and justice. 
_ Fourth, Massachusetts is one of a small 
number of States which allow the Legisla- 
ture or the Governor to require the 
opinion of the justices of the Supreme 
Court on important questions of law. 
This provision brings the judiciary into 
the lawmaking realm, and tends to pre- 
vent the enactment of badly drawn or 
unconstitutional bills. 

Fifth, Massachusetts is the only State 
having both yearly sessions of the Legis- 
lature and yearly elections. This device 
tends to keep the Legislature close to the 
people. 

Sixth, Massachusetts is the only State 
in which a private citizen is entitled to 
have a bill introduced into the Legisla- 
ture. Such a bill goes through precisely 
the same process with those offered by 
members of the Legislature. Here we 
have a provision of popular government 
which other States might do well to 
follow. 

Seventh, Massachusetts was the first 
State to adopt the Australian or secret 
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ballot—which, after all, is practically the 
same thing as the system of “ voting by 
papers ” which was in vogue as far back 
as the earliest days of the New England 
colonies. 

Advanced or progressive laws are in- 
evitably the product of an advanced 
legislative system, and the Federal Con- 
gress might do worse than to take a few 
pages out of the book of Massachusetts. 
In the field of labor legislation, for ex- 
ample, the Bay State has made for itself 
a record of which any commonwealth 
might well boast. 


LABOR LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


In 1819 Massachusetts enacted the first 
law in the United States limiting the 
hours of labor of children. The limit 
then fixed, to be sure, was twelve, but by 
1825 it had been reduced to nine, and 
subsequent statutes still further benefited 
the workers. 

Massachusetts was the first State to 
establish (1869) a bureau of labor 
statistics. Not only did Massachusetts 
jead the States in this, but it led the 
world, and other States and foreign gov- 
ernments merely followed its example. 

The first State board of conciliation 
and arbitration was established in Massa- 
chusetts (1866). 

The first State law regulating the em- 
ployment of women and children was 
passed in Massachusetts (1874). 

The first law in the United States to 
lessen the evils of the sweating system 
was passed in Massachusetts in 1891, and 
so effective was this statute that several 
other States have enacted one verbally 
identical with it. 

The first child-labor law was passed in 
Massachusetts in 1836. 

Massachusetts was the first State in the 
Union to employ physicians as State in- 
spectors charged to examine conditions 
affecting the health of employees (1907). 

Massachusetts has, if not the first, then 
at least the best system of inspection of 
steam boilers and engines in the United 
States. 
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The first constitutional workmen’s 
compensation law in America was that 
enacted in Massachusetts in 1911. 

The first minimum-wage law was the 
Bay State law of 1912. 


HEALTH LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Again, in the matter of health legisla- 
tion, Massachusetts has run progressive- 
ly true to form. By a few years only, 
Virginia won priority in this field, passing 
a bill to regulate the practise of medicine 
in 1639, as against a similar measure 
adopted in Massachusetts in 1649. But 
Massachusetts led all the other States a 
century and a half later (1797), when the 
first law establishing local boards of 
health and coordinating a system of effi- 
cient health organization was written on 
the statute-books. 

Previous to this, Massachusetts had 
been the pioneer among all the other 
colonies in the enactment of laws for the 
control of communicable diseases, Mas- 
sachusetts, moreover, was the first State 
to enact any legislation relative to vac- 
cination, and in 1809 the towns of Milton 
and Bedford offered free vaccination to 
their inhabitants. In 1855 Massachu- 
setts, followed sooner or later by many 
other States, made vaccination a condi- 
tion of school attendance. 

Whether Massachusetts is to maintain 
this record of priority in the field of 
human health through a_ well-wrought 
system of social insurance we have yet 
to see. At least she has made a good 
head start. 

Massachusetts has long needed a press- 
agent, and her failure to supply herself 
with an efficient publicity man must be 
set down in the negative column of her 
otherwise remarkable record of progress. 
Other States—whose names need not be 
mentioned here—have lustily blown their 
own horns, or, lacking breath, have hired 
some one to do it for them. And mean- 
while, back in Boston, you meet people 
who, when you tell them about the pro- 
gressive West, smile and retort that 
Massachusetts had this or that law long 
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before the West ever thought of it. For: 


example, once more: 
SOME OTHER MASSACHUSETTS IDEAS 


The first railroad commission in the 
United States was the Massachusetts 
board of railroad commissioners, estab- 
lished in 1870, seventeen years before the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and many more than seven- 
teen years before that body really began 
to regulate. The Massachusetts commis- 
sioners bravely set to work with a decla- 
ration that “it is the duty of a railroad 
to provide reasonable accommodations for 
the public ”—and they acted upon that 
principle till the carriers began to yell 
for mercy. 

Massachusetts, similarly, was the first 
State to regulate the issuance of corpora- 
tion securities, a step which reacted upon 
the revenues of the State, because corpo- 
rations desiring to escape certain restric- 
tions went to more easy-going common- 
wealths, like Maine or New Jersey, to 
take cut their papers and pay their fees. 
But Massachusetts set an example, 
though her sister States have lagged far 
behind, and though the Federal govern- 
ment has not caught up yet. 


In 1890 the first public-library com- 
mission was created in Massachusetts, 
with the State librarian as chairman. 
This, like the Massachusetts public-school 
system, is so essentially a Massachusetts 
enterprise that it is well worth chroni- 
cling among the State’s progressive legis- 
lative achievements. 

“Tts aim,” declares Librarian Belden, 
“is to promote the usefulness of libraries, 
extend their activities, bring the people in 
touch with all educational resources, so 
that more and more the public library 
may become the open and rich treasure- 
house of the world’s best thought, con- 
taining indispensable commodities for the 
young, the adult, and even the aged, in a 
land that we all earnestly pray may never 
cease to be liberty-loving.” 

When I told Governor McCall that I 
intended to write him down at the head 
of this article as an old-line Republican, 
he said that that description would be 
quite correct. 

“Some folks, however,” he added, 
“say that I was the original Progressive, 
though I refused to follow the crazy ones 
as far as they went.” 

In those words, for better or for worse, 
speaks the spirit of Massachusetts to-day. 





THE RIVERSIDE 


I wear the river whistles call and fade, 
Screaming their signals o’er the tidal flow, 
In blazing noons that pulse with surging trade, 

At midnights when the tide and life are low. 


I revel in the streets whose far ends frame 
The masts and stretching yards of some tall ship, 
While fancy riots from what seas she came— 
North of the Orkneys, or where trade-winds slip. 


Odors of oakum drift from chandlers’ stores, 
With sail-lofts redolent of rope and tar, 
Sweeping my thoughts to tossing ocean floors 
And white sails fading on dim seas afar. 


The speech and color of the sunrise East 
Drift from the alien crews on pave and pier; 
For them the muezzin’s call has long since ceased, 
And Asian moons sink far where temples rear. 





New York, the High Light 
of the Western World 


ANZELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO THE GREATNESS OF THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS, AND 
TO THE WONDERS OF ITS KALEIDOSCOPIC DISPLAY OF HUMAN LIFE 


By Edwin C. Hill 


HE Curb Broker, deliberately at his 
dry Martini in the most interest- 
ing restaurant of up-town Man- 

hattan, treated himself also to a mental 
cocktail. It was composed of items well 
frappéd in the shaker of the day’s news. 

Marionettes in an obscure street were 
performing ‘Orlando Furioso.” The 
value of the city’s real estate had risen 
above eight billions of dollars. Perfectly 
new New York babies were arriving at 
the rate of one every four minutes. The 
artificial whale at the Natural History 
Museum had convinced an eminent di- 
vine that the old Hebrew story - tellers 
were singularly gifted. 

Father Knickerbocker was in debt to 
the tune of a quarter of a billion more 
than his Uncle Sam. Hotel-proprietors 
of the greatest hotel city in the world 
were lamenting the inviolability of the 
axiom that the container must be greater 
than the thing contained. A gentleman 
worth ten million dollars had appeared 
before the shrine of Hymen with his 
hotel’s sweetest-voiced telephone -opera- 
tor. Forty thousand Virginians had set- 
tled in New York. A merchantman skip- 
per was just in harbor with the true tale 
of a U-boat that he had presented to 
Davy Jones. 

The Curb Broker was aware rather 
suddenly of enthusiasm for the tremen- 
dous city that had drawn him from Cow 
Run, Ohio, so many years back. Prob- 


ably he was unaware of the truism, noted 
by a French philosopher, that grotesque 
contrasts stir sluggish minds. And it was 
in responsiveness to just this stir that he 
surveyed with entirely new eyes his neigh- 
bors at table in the café. 

The chief of the United States Secret 
Service was wholly concerned with the 
mystery of M. Mouquin’s bouillabaisse, a 
dish quite in the manner of Louisiana 
or Marseilles. A Russian prince whose 
name was something ending in “ ovitch,” 
and whose splendid sweep of black beard 
was cut like a spade, chatted over caviar 
with a lad who had exchanged his good 
left arm for the war-cross of France at 
Verdun. A free versifier, up from the 
soul-nursery of Greenwich Village, ca- 
ressed his locks, maintaining his pose 
while hunger gnawed. Two members of 
the National Academy gazed dubiously 
at a vorticist. 

A table of chorus-girls had ceased their 
babble to stare with amusing intensity at 
a gentleman who possesses the stock con- 
trol of a munitions-plant that makes mil- 
lionaires overnight. A magazine writer 
of style unapproachably manicured was 
at elbows with a man milliner whose gold 
pencil was sketching toque designs upon 
the fresh table-cloth. Sculptors, shoe- 
manufacturers, playwrights, a pawn- 
broker, a lawyer of international fame, 
were visible among the drifts of cigarette- 
smoke. 
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In brief intervals of the talk-hum and 
dish-clatter the Curb Broker was newly 
aware of the chorus of the city outside, 
the diminuendo at nightfall of New 
York’s daily song of life. The fancy 
occurred to the listener’s awakened imag- 
ination that this was the decreasing note 
of a volcano which, twice daily, erupts 
tremendous streams of human lava; 
which is never quite still, quite at ease; 
which incessantly agitates the most in- 
teresting and extraordinary assemblage of 
souls anywhere grouped upon the spin- 
ning globe. 


A HUGE KALEIDOSCOPE OF LIFE 


In the scene about him the Curb 
Broker glimpsed only a patch of the tre- 
mendous picture of life that New York 
affords. Perhaps the canvas may be 
studied only in such patches—by frag- 
ments, a bit, an eyeful at a time—for 
there is something about New York, 
about its terrific reaches, industrially, 
commercially, philanthropically, finan- 
cially, inventively, artistically, journal- 
istically, about its almost savage zest for 
work or play, its extravagances, its fright- 
ful contrasts, its soft-heerted generosities 
and hard-hearted indifferences, its mag- 
nificent opportunities and curious re- 
strictions—about the whole play of its 
volcanic life—that daunts the mind seek- 
ing complete understanding. 

Three years ago New York’s light was 
the brightest in the Western World. The 
war has made New York the lighthouse 
of the whole world. 

The Curb Broker, with interest stirred 
and imagination sharpened by chance 
appreciation of a hotchpotch of amusing 
or singular trivialities, was conscious of a 
revelation. He was minded to attempt 
something that the average New Yorker 
almost never essays—an effort to know 
his own city better, to measure its dra- 
matic expressions, for his soul’s good. 

There are citizens of Boston and of 
Beanblossom, Indiana, of St. Louis and 
of Big Foot, Illinois, who know New 
York more thoroughly, who better com- 


prehend its sweep of life and its thrilling 
range of interest, than these things are 
understood by the gentleman from River- 
side Drive or the upper Eighties. Why 
is this? One hesitates at tackling the 
why of it. 

Perhaps New Yorkers are too much in 
the shadow of their own marvels. Some- 
thing has. been said about the difficulty 
of appreciating the beauty of a forest 
because of the trees in the way. Perhaps 
the appreciativeness of New Yorkers be- 
comes dulled or sated by contemplation 
of familiar marvels; the Woolworth tower 
becoming in the briefest time no more 
remarkable to them than is the Palace 
Hotel of three stories *o the marvel- 
wearied inhabitant of one of the thirteen 
Jaspers of which the forty-eight States 
may boast. Perhaps they are too busy 
keeping ahead of the high cost of living, 
or in heeding the Scriptural injunction 
dealing with the natural and necessary 
increase of their kind, or in grinding out 
a living, or in piling up fortunes for the 
transfer-tax man, for foreigners approved 
by the “Almanach de Gotha” or De- 
Brett, or even for impatient heirs. Per- 
haps they don’t care. 

The Curb Broker did. With the force 
of a sky-rocketing quotation in his bread- 
and-butter stock, it struck him that peo- 
ple who are fortunate enough to live in 
New York, or to possess the price of a 
trip to New York, ought to be made to 
pay a special tax on their providential 
privilege. It occurred to him that there 
is no place in the wide world where a man 
or woman can be so much alive, where 
mind, soul, and body can be so richly fed, 
as between the two rivers—with Brooklyn 
and Staten Island and Near Jersey handy 
for dessert. 

He was a busy person, this Curb 
Broker, but he went at the job of esti- 
mating New York with zestful thorough- 
ness — seeking impressions, suggestions, 
life pictures, as well as the cold, hard 
facts that figures offer. That New York 
abominates chewing-tobacco, thereby as- 
sisting to conserve the supply for the 
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busy jaws of the South and the West, 
interested him in its degree, precisely as 
he was interested in learning that there 
are yet remaining some thirty dwelling- 
houses, churches, inns, and taverns that 
were built before the doctors made an 
end of George Washington. The chance 
trove, that New York frowns upon the 
cart-wheels of the mint, the pocket-drag- 
ging silver dollar, was grist to his mill, 
as was the information that about one 
dollar out of every five of the country’s 
savings belongs to people in New York. 


NEW YORK’S GREATEST SCHOOLS 


Without special plot or plan he ram- 
bled for knowledge, taking his feast where 
he found it, and conscious of rising amaze- 
ment. He had lived in New York for 
thirty years without adding one click to 
the turnstiles of two institutions which 
are probably the most interesting public 
schools in the world—the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

In his afternoons at the one, the 
piled-up centuries inverted themselves, 
crowding miracles upon him. He was a 
Neolithic gentleman, garbed in nothing 
special, protecting his Neolithic lady from 
a lizard sixty feet high with the head of a 
snake and the voracity of a steam-shovel. 
The monster itself, partly reclaimed from 
prehistoric drifts, partly reconstructed by 
cunning scientists, upreared before his 
eyes. He was a Navajo stalking deer, 
while his squaw was pounding corn with 
mortar and pestle. He was a cannibal of 
the Solomons, testing his knife against 
the coming of good missionary-meat. The 
relics of half a million of years were his, 
and without a nickel to pay. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s unparalleled trove of precious and 
semiprecious stones—giant slabs of ala- 
baster and porphyry and onyx and ame- 
thyst, and dazzling cut diamonds and 
sapphires—was his for the hour—ample 
ownership! 

At the other, he studied, with growing 
understanding, the work of the greatest 
painters of the ages, and he thought he 
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glimpsed the majestic sweep of the art of 
Rodin. He scarcely cared for Rosa’s 
ample Percherons, but the Spaniards 
dazzled him with their extravagant color- 
brightness. Barbizon art did not interest 
him, but Velasquez and John Sargent 
held him long. And it seemed to him in 
several such afternoons that the Metro- 
politan Museum is worthy even of New 
York, even of the people who so scantily 
honor it by their presence. 

This Curb Broker of ours was high- 
speeded to adventure more romantic than 
books could offer him. He did the things 
which are referred to as “ usual,” and are 
yet unusually done. Also he ranged the 
harbor and the watersides, finding queer 
sights and queerer smells. The tall ships 
came to have a meaning more potent than 
the richness of their manifests could con- 
vey—tall ships from all the world, even 
in these days of submarine tyranny and 
hidden piracy. 

One midget of a sea adventurer held 
him—a_ weather-stained, heavy-waisted 
schooner of two hundred tons with the 
look of a tarry sea-dog; a schooner that 
had battered her impudent way from the 
west coast of South America. Her finest 
cargo was romance. The Curb Broker 
ever would have sensed that, once upon 
a time. The Ecuadorean child that had 
been snatched from a drifting canoe 
would have meant nothing. The skip- 
per’s tale—quite apocryphal, doubtless 
-—of the whale that bumped him, would 
have fallen upon an indifferent ear. Such 
tales, and far better, are to be found any 
day along the docks of Manhattan and 
South Brooklyn. One need not believe 
them all. Their price is a little rum for 
thirsty sailormen. 

The Curb Broker was beginning to 
feel, for the first time in his life, the grip 
that New York gets upon her people, 
wherever they hail from—a grip that 
makes Hoosier-born or Keystone-bred 
New Yorkers, though not always knowing 
why, bellicosely aggressive in defending 
the merits of their adopted city. Who is 
it that does not admit the curious pull of 
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the town—the pull that one feels when, 
returning from somewhere or other, one’s 
train dives into the Park Avenue tunnel 
or the North River tube, and slows down 
at the Grand Central, or at the Pennsyl- 
vania’s mighty monument to Mr. Cassatt. 

Certain facts, certain portentous statis- 
tics, became mixed with suggestions of 
the incredibly picturesque and unusual. 
The seeker learned that the population 
of the city is well over five millions and 
a half, but that more than eight mil- 
lions live within the metropolitan district, 
forming the greatest urban community in 
the world. 


A WHIRLPOOL OF ALL RACES OF MEN 


Every four years New York adds to it- 
self a city the size of Boston or St. Louis. 
It is the largest Jewish city in the world, 
the largest Irish city, one of the largest 
German cities. More than seven hundred 
thousand Russians call it home, and it 
houses more Italians than Rome. 

It is all things to all men. One hears 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Yid- 
dish, Greek; one constantly sees racial 
types from every corner of the world. A 
Hindu curry-cook, with an evening off, 
speaks harshly of the British Empire 
from a soap-box at a corner of upper 
Broadway. Latin-Americans plot by en- 
tire juntas in dingy hotels of the Four- 
teenth Street neighborhood. Italians 
swarm in their special quarters — Mul- 
berry Street and the Little Italy of Har- 
lem—where the feast-days of the saints 
are celebrated with flowers and proces- 
sions, and where the streets are festooned 
with bright-colored incandescents light- 
ing up tiny images. 

Exiled Mexicans dwell in three-thou- 
sand-dollar apartments on Riverside 
Drive and show their limousines in the 
Park parade. Chinese sedately launder- 
ing by daylight know where the red dice 
are clicking in their bowls by night, and 
where the ever delectable fan-tan is played 
without benefit of police. Filipinos are 
numerous. Lascars show their thin shanks 
and bright eyes in the gin-mills of West 
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and South Streets, hustled uncomplain- 
ingly by ruder races. Sioux in blanket 
and feathers are to be seen in Broadway 
—a fact to be noted by English tourists. 

In short, New York is a great whirl- 
pool of the races, a huge welter of na- 
tionalities. It murmurs with foreign 
tongues, brightens with foreign holidays, 
knows the flavor of foreign dishes, gives 
ready ear to foreign music—-and yet re- 
mains New York, submerging every race 
in its vast personality. But is it, after 
all, a melting-pot for true Americanism? 
One wonders! 

Its accomplishments are on a scale un- 
approached by any great city of the 
world, even its accomplishment of debt- 
making. More than one-thirteenth of the 
population of the entire United States 
live in an area no greater than a fair- 
sized county in most States. More than 
forty per cent of the personal income-tax 
for the United States is paid by persons 
living within fifty miles from the New 
York city hall. The figures that reveal 
the extent of the foreign commerce pass- 
ing in and out of this circle have assumed 
such magnitude that they are virtually in- 
comprehensible, totaling in the neighbor- 
hood of four billions of dollars in a year. 


NEW YORK’S VAST WORKING ENERGIES 


Our investigating Curb Broker found 
himself checking off the major points of 
New York’s world preeminence. It is 
the banking center of the world, and the 
amount of investments which have been 
bought in New York within the past year 
alone has gone far beyond the expecta- 
tions of experienced calculators. The 
public debt of the city is more than a 
billion — more by fifteen millions. The 
assessed value of New York real estate, 
well over eight billions, exceeds the com- 
bined assessed values of Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Detroit. 

In manufactures New York leads all 
cities in the United States—which is to 
say, all cities in the world. The annual 
value of manufactured products is con- 
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siderably more than two billions of dol- 
lars, with an invested capital of $1,364,- 
353,000. The workers of New York— 
wage-earners, salaried officials, and pro- 
prietors—number seven hundred thou- 
sand, and nine per cent of all persons 
engaged in manufacturing industries. are 
in New York City. 

New York leads, or is near the top, in 
women’s clothing, men’s clothing, print- 
ing and publishing, millinery, lace goods, 
food and kindred products, cigars and 
tobacco products, textiles, bags, paper 
goods, furniture, and upholstery, fur and 
fur goods — having seized from London 
the honor of being the world’s great 
fur-marketing and distributing center— 
cotton, tin, sheet-iron, lumber, lumber 
products, jewelry, pianos, boots and 
shoes—the list is almost interminable. 

Practically every large American busi- 
ness concern has an office or a representa- 
tive in New York. The banks of the 


nation are wisely guided by the great 
banks of New York, acting as agents and 


advisers. Buyers from the country at 
large know only one indispensable pur- 
chasing market—New York—and come 
here in the recurring seasons by swarms 
from South, West, and North. New 
York entertains them. New York sup- 
plies their commercial necessities. 

When they arrive in their multitudes, 
there are times when fifteen hundred ho- 
tels with fifty thousand rooms are far too 
few to accommodate them. Then they 
are sent over to Newark or to Yonkers, 
or parceled out among the _ boarding- 
houses. At such times men who own fur 
overcoats sleep upon cots in a hotel’s 
tango parlor, or in bath-tubs—and seem 
to like it. They wouldn’t endure it in 
Chicago. 

They pardon most things in New York 
—bad manners, coat-room brigandage, 
comic-opera prices in restaurants, thea- 
ter-ticket speculation, bad plays, a cli- 
mate with Caliban’s own disposition, 
near-asphyxiation in the subway, fifty- 
cent movies with five-cent traditions, and 
the possibility of sudden death under the 


wheels of violent motor-cars. Well they 
know that the most perilous spot in the 
world is at Broadway and Forty-Fifth 
Street. The three hundred thousand per- 
sons who arrive or depart each day 
through the railroad-stations of New 
York venture largely. More than the 
average New Yorker comprehends, they 
know the worth of the venture. Where 
else could they find a three-decker city, 
a city of three distinct levels—subway, 
surface, elevated traffic? 


WHERE ART AND FASHION CENTERS 


These facts and impressions fitted 
themselves into the mind of the Curb 
Broker, not all at once, but gradually. 
Interested in the appeal to the country of 
New York’s magazines and newspapers, 
he found that their aggregate circulation 
is more than forty millions, with one hun- 
dred million dollars invested; that the 
whole United States must depend upon 
New York for the bulk of printed fact or 
printed fiction. Most of the men and 
women who write the books live here. 
Most of the men and women who have 
the successful short-story knack live here. 
Nearly all the men and women who do 
the illustrating for books and magazines 
find their inspiration on Manhattan Is- 
land. The few geniuses whose names 
will be known a century hence are mix- 
ing their colors, forming their clay, shad- 
ing their verbs, in the atmosphere they 
could not do without. 

New York suggests the fashions for 
women and the styles for men—equally 
important functions, despite masculine 
denial. Where on earth in these days can 
the eye of mortal find such delight as in 
the perfect grooming of lovely woman, as 
seen upon Fifth Avenue just before the 
tea-hour? Where is there such ravish- 
ment of glance as in the. gorgeous win- 
dows of that thoroughfare’s shops, more 
brilliant than Regent Street or the Rue 
de la Paix? Where else are found frocks 
that are true masterpieces of no mean 
art; furs that daunt the purse of a mu- 
nitions-maker; laces that excite connois- 
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seurs; jewels to thrill a raja; book-bind- 
ings that are enough to provoke anarchy? 

All these things are strewn about the 
show-windows of New York’s central 
street for the delectation of the poor in 
purse and opulent of imagination, and 
for the beggar in fancy and plutocrat in 
cash. The man who said that Fifth 
Avenue is the most worth-while spectacle 
in the civilized world was enthusiastic, 
but was he far short of the truth? 

Where, save in New York, would it be 
possible for a company of gentlemen with 
side-whiskers and a suspicion of gout to 
raise a billion dollars by a nod of the 
head and the scratch of a pen? Where 
else is there such a potent company as 
the twelve partners of the house of Mor- 
gan? Projects involving more than the 
property value of a young State are per- 
fected here almost daily. 

Charity, organized and _ individually 
sporadic, characterizes this amazing city. 
It has been reckoned that New York 
gives alms amounting in one way or an- 
other to three hundred million dollars 
annually. The driving force of great 
philanthropic enterprises like the five- 
million-dollar pension fund of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, or the relief of 
Belgium and occupied France comes from 
New York. One gathers that religious 
activity is scarcely moribund in a city 
where churches and religious organiza- 
tions possess property worth four hun- 
dred millions. 


THE NIGHT LIFE OF NEW YORK 


From religion and philanthropy it is a 
long step to night life—the night life of 
a great city that effervesces like cham- 
pagne and often, like champagne, leaves 
the quaffer with a headache next morn- 
ing. The night life of a city is a metro- 
politan aspect as significant as the laugh- 
ter of a healthy man. It is a titanic 
process of relaxation, of reducing nerve- 
pressure through foolery. 

Once upon a time, the night life of 
Paris was inimitable. Berlin copied it 
with Teutonic heaviness. London was 


gay even after midnight struck in the res- 
taurants. Vienna was a capital of sun- 
dodgers. The war changed all this, and 
for nearly three years New York had the 
only night life in the world worthy of the 
name. Now, with our country a bellig- 
erent, it may well be that a more sober 
spirit will rule the coast of pleasure. 
Indeed, a beginning of restriction has 
already been made with an order abol- 
ishing all-night licenses and fixing 1 A.M. 
as the general closing hour. 

For months restaurants have not been 
able to cater to the frantic desire to spend 
money; to supply the hungry zest for 
even commonplace enjoyment. Cabarets, 
out of fashion, gave way to professional 
dancing, which in turn was retired by the 
public dancing craze, which, in its season, 
was shouldered aside by the skating 
vogue. During last winter, in several 
of the gayest, brightest Broadway spen- 
deries, one found a Napoleonic concep- 
tion of amusement—cabaret, professional 
dancing, public dancing, and skating 
combined upon one floor, among tables 
spotted with cold quarts and the loot of 
hothouses. 

The town has been continually crowd- 
ed; the theaters, even with mediocre 
plays, have been turning away would-be 
ticket-buyers. There are a hundred 
reasons—war-gold, business revival, the 
presence here of thousands who formerly 
spent their income on the Riviera, at 
Monte Carlo, in Paris, London, or Vien- 
na; and perhaps, at the bottom of all, 
an increasing appreciation of the amuse- 
ment possibilities of New York. 

There is another side of New York’s 
night life, a side which not many trouble 
to see, but one with which the Curb 
Broker warmed his soul one night long 
after dark had fallen over the five met- 
ropolitan boroughs. 

He was minded to see New York from 
the peak of Mount Woolworth, permis- 
sion being obtained after some diplo- 
macy; and from that magnificent eleva- 
tion, more than seven hundred feet above 
the asphalt of lower Broadway, he saw 
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the streets as they lay “in regular bars 
of darkness, east and west, across the 
sparkling picture.”” He saw the Liberty 
Lady out in the harbor, all bathed in 
light. He noted the higher glow of mid 
Manhattan, the sedate and _ winking 
lights of Brooklyn, the resplendent East 
River bridges, the far-off gleams from 
Staten Island, Queens, and Jersey. 

Fragments of a quotation tortured un- 
ready recollection. ‘“ The glory that was 
Greece ”—the rest was gone. The single 
phrase was enough. 

Some very forward-looking men are al- 
ready planning for a city of twenty-five 
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million people, for linking the Battery 
and Governors Island, for a gigantic 
bridge to Staten Island, for filling in the 
East River, for adding fifty square miles 
to the city’s area. Dream stuff, perhaps; 
but who knows or can guess what New 
York will be fifty years from to-day? 
What can one say of such a city’s future? 

The distinguished foreigner had a 
glimpse of the magic possibilities. 

“What do you think of New York?” 
they asked him. 

“What must one think,” he replied, 
“of a city where they build cathedrals 
and call them office-buildings?” 





THE SKY-SCRAPER 


Tue rock-drills volleyed in a racing row; 

Foot after foot the caissons sank below; 

Then derricks rose, and shifting cranes were swung, 
While noisy order clanged and climbed and sung. 
Electric hammers drove the rivets home; 

Men swarmed like bees about a broken comb, 
While story after story took the embrace 

And dizzy ravishments of luring space, 

And, leaning on the wind’s invisible strength, 

The workers walked the slim, black girders’ length. 


At last the great sky-victory is won; 

Height after height of windows takes the sun 
At rising ard at setting—while the town, 
Small-charted, colored purple, white, and brown, 
The rivers’ length, the bay’s tug-haunted tide, 
Sky, earth, and ocean verge on every side. 
Long-shafted elevators drop and rise 

Ascending close, blind, perpendicular skies; 
The world, a hiving swarm of action, pours 
Along its tiers of cloud-ascending floors. 


Storm buffets its enduring heights in vain, 

When all its windows whiten and roar with rain; 
And gravitation’s terrible downward will 

But draws it into bulk more solid still. 


Mighty, yet fragile, see it hanging there! 

It shares with birds the high, stupendous air. 

One feels the round earth sweeping on through space, 
And takes a stellar wind against the face, 


In gazing upward at it. 


It is height 


Incarnate, meditating larger flight 


In stone and steel! 


*Tis an incarnate dream 


Of cloudy pinnacle and climbing beam; 
A soaring tower of vision lifted high 
Against a blue immensity of sky! 


Harry Kemp 





EDITORIAL 


Our Duty to Our Flag and Country—The 
Call of the Hour to Every American 


OR the first time in history war has ceased to mean merely the bloody 
struggle of armies in the field and navies on the sea. It means to-day 
the sharp contest of whole nations organized from the highest to the 

lowest; organized to support life as well as to destroy it; organized for con- 
struction as much as for destruction. 

The trenches are but the first line of battle. Behind them come the 
artillery, then the reserves, the field-hospitals, and the communications leading 
back to the base of supplies. But still behind all this are the industries of 
the nations at war—the farmers coaxing from the soil the food necessary to 
keep the soldiers alive; the shipping men and sailors who bring from foreign 
lands the additional foodstuffs and munitions that are needed; the financiers 
adjusting and placing the prodigious loans that are essential in war finance; 
the manufacturers, working night and day to meet the demand for cannon, 
rifles, shells, explosives, shoes, uniforms, and the various paraphernalia of a 
great army in the field. 

All these, in modern times, must be organized with the same attention 
to detail that obtains in the army itself. The cannon-factory must not be 
left short-handed any more than the batteries it builds. Krupp’s fights 
against Armstrong’s and Creusot and Bethlehem, no less than Sir Douglas 
Haig has been fighting against Hindenburg. The sparks of the forges, no 
less than the explosion of the shells, are the fireworks of war. The German 
submarines are to-day fighting against American ship-builders quite as much 
as against American bluejackets. 

This was not so in the past. It is a situation only faintly foreshadowed 
in the Russo-Japanese war, and never considered prior to that conflict. Here- 
tofore the ordinary business organization of a nation’s industries has been 
quite sufficient for the maintenance of any armies that were put into the field. 
It was even possible for an army to maintain itself, to live on the enemy’s 
country, as Sherman lived on Georgia on his march to the sea. 

But the monster armies of to-day would strip any locality bare in a 
week, as effectually as the seventeen-year locusts used to reduce Kansas to 
an arid desert before increasing population put an end to their breeding- 
places. The measure of the fines levied on the cities and towns of northern 
France and Belgium runs far into the hundreds of millions, but the conquerors 
had to take money—neither country could have supported the enormous 
bodies of German troops quartered upon it and its own people as well. The 
‘Germans took the money, and bought food with it elsewhere. 

The unprecedented and unexpected expenditure of ammunition first 
caused the belligerent governments to discover that they had done perilously 
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in stripping their factories to fill their fighting ranks. Germany, though 
further advanced in industrial organization than the other European countries, 
was the first to withdraw men from military service and send them back to 
the workshops. But England, which was last to recognize the necessity, has 
since done more to mobilize its people, both men and women, for civil and. 
industrial as well as military service than any other belligerent. To Lloyd 
George, more than to any other one man, is due the inception and development 
of this work, and he himself says frankly that upon its uninterrupted prosecu- 
tion and success depends the life of the British Empire. 

The United States, coming late into the arena of battle, has had the 
advantage of observing the mistakes of its allies. It began the mobilization 
of industry even before the declaration of war, even before the mobilization 
of its troops. 

Its Council of National Defense, composed of all the members of the 
Cabinet except the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney-General, is 
supplemented—let us say, rather, made of real importance—by an advisory 
commission of seven citizens of the type known as “ captains of industry,” 
representing in the highest degree the fields of transportation, manufacture, 
distribution, finance, and labor. Upon this commission, made up of private 
citizens whose ordinary business operations in some cases are greater than 
are involved in the sustenance and operation of an army of a million men, 
the success of industrial mobilization—that is to say, the success of the 
United States in this war—will largely rest. 

The new, important, and honorable part which mobilized industry and 
those who take part in it have in this war has been emphasized by President 
Wilson. In his notable message of April 16 to the people of the United 
States he recounted the civilian services that are most vital to the prosecution 
of the war. He recognized the fact that to those who devote themselves to 
work in farm and factory, in order that the soldiers at the front may be 
equipped and fed, is denied the glory that attaches to the fighting men. 
Against this injustice the President protested earnestly, saying: 


It is evident to every thinking man that our industries, on the farms, in the ship- 
yards, in the mines, in the factories, must be made more prolific and more efficient than 
ever, and that they must be more economically managed and better adapted to the par- 
ticular requirements of our task than they have been; and what I want to say is that the 
men and the women who devote their thought and their energy to these things will be 
serving the country,-and conducting the fight for peace and freedom, just as truly and 
just as effectively as the men on the battle-field or in the trenches. The industrial forces 
of the country, men and women alike, will be a great national, a great international service 
army, a notable and honored host engaged in the service of the nation and the world, 
the efficient friends and saviors of free men everywhere. Thousands, nay hundreds of 
thousands of men otherwise liable to military service will of right and of necessity be 
excused from that service and assignedeto the fundamental, sustaining work of the fields 
and factories and mines, and they will be as much part of the great patriotic forces of 
the nation as the men under fire. 


The greatest of sacrifices is, of course, to offer one’s life upon the altar 
of patriotism; but the mobilization of industry is going to entail upon the 
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people of this country, women as well as men, a measure of sacrifice scarcely 
second to this. We shall have conscription of labor no less than conscription of 
soldiers. Men will be taken from pleasant and profitable pursuits and assigned 
to duties which will be neither. How shall the service they are rendering 
receive recognition at the hands of the nation? How shall the world be 
made to understand that, as the President has truly said, “they will be as 
much part of the great patriotic forces of the nation as the men under fire ”? 

Sir Douglas Haig has said that it requires five people working at home 
to keep one soldier in the field. For these five, if indeed there be no risk 
of personal injury, there is no hope of glory, no touch of the spiritual exalta- 
tion that comes in the mad rush of battle, no hero-worship, none of the 
adulation which the soldier enjoys as he marches forth to brave the foe. 

For lack of this, some method of recognition and reward must be devised 
for the five who do the slavish tasks that one may march to the singing 
bugles and follow the glorious flag. Some way must be invented to let the 
people know that those who support the soldiers at the front are not poltroons, 
not “ slackers,” but are an integral part of the national defense. 

In England to-day ladies of wealth and breeding are going to the 
munitions-factories on Saturday afternoons and Sundays in order that the 
regular workers may have their weekly holiday. In the United States the 
army of industry is being rapidly recruited by the voluntary service of 
thousands, many of them women, who serve the nation as well as if they - 
served it under fire. 

In the end this new service, compelled by the new warfare, will make for 
the greater unity of the nation, for a higher type of patriotism. For what a 
man serves, that he respects. As the soldier is drilled in respect and loyalty 
to the flag, and to the government for which it stands, so, too, will the national 
forces of industry be a unit in patriotic devotion to the country. 

Far-seeing men, though lovers of peace, have long believed that out of 
this war would come the inestimable advantage of a more homogeneous, more 
coherent nationality for the United States. In accomplishing this, the mobiliza- 
tion of the forces of industry will be a powerful factor. 





The War Importance of Jam 


T is an American habit to laugh at the Englishman with his fondness for 
jam and tea. At the same time we are generally, as a nation, adaptable 
and willing to learn, especially in the matter of a prejudice which may 
work against our own welfare. Let us examine the question of jam. As 
practical and intelligent an observer as Mary Roberts Rinehart, two years 
ago, considered the English army the best fed, and therefore in condition 
the fittest, of the Allied forces. And one of the things she begged for most 
earnestly was a supply of jellies for the Belgian army, at that time underfed 
and often starving. 

Throughout the country, our millions of American women are willing 
and anxious to be of service, to do their share. Here is work that is well 
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within the limitations of the great majority. The fine art of making jam and 
jelly has been allowed to drop out of sight in myriads of American homes. It . 
should be reestablished. If the well-to-do woman will invest the price of one 
summer hat in sugar, unearth her grandmother’s recipes, and spend a few 
mornings in the kitchen, she will be doing something concrete and practical, 
either for preparedness for her own, or for help to those who are holding the 
trench in Europe. 

In rural districts, in families with small incomes, the outlay for materials 
is a more serious consideration. No one knows whether we shall have full 
crops or poor crops this year. We can only hope and pray. But in the driest 
of summers there are a hundred thousand hillsides in America where blue- 
berries, blackberries, and fox-grapes grow, ripen, and perish unpicked. We 
know that this year the woman of the farm, with her thoughtfulness, industry, 
and readiness for small sacrifices, will see that the birds have fewer oppor- 
tunities for gluttony than in seasons past. 





American and Japanese Friendship —The Safe- 
guard of the Future Peace of the World 


HE recent revelation of intrigue aimed to alienate the Japanese from us 
serves but to forge another link to the long chain of friendship begun 
in 1797. Then and afterward the Stars and Stripes were repeatedly 

mirrored on the waters of Nagasaki Bay. The young Yankee nation wanted 
trade, but the Japanese had suffered much, and when Spain tried to rule the 
world they preferred hermitage. Later, Napoleon played the same game for 
world domination. Then, too, the Japanese closed their doors. 

Nevertheless, no fewer than five Presidents of the United States, from 
1815 to 1853, essayed to awaken the Pacific Thornrose. James Monroe 
planned to send Commodore Porter. Andrew Jackson commissioned Edmund 
Roberts, our first envoy to Asia, who died prematurely in China. John 
Quincy Adams urged the peaceful opening of Japan. James K. Polk 
despatched Commodore Biddle, who made a mess of the business. Then 
Millard Fillmore sent Perry. With tact, patience, and perseverance, by 
piquing curiosity and setting up a veritable industrial exposition on the strand 
at Yokohama, Perry succeeded. The hermit nation was lured into the 
world’s market-place. The Japanese did not seek us. We most persistently 
sought them. 

Everybody who is familiar with our past relations with Japan must 
marvel why Americans so soon forget their own history. The names of 
Matthew Perry and Townsend Harris are better known there than here. 
When one by daily intercourse is familiar with Japanese mental processes 
and knows their records, language, literature, and art — true mirrors of a 
nation’s mind—he must perforce wonder at a certain estrangement of Ameri- 
can feelings since 1905. When the intelligent islanders in a life struggle over- 
came giant Russia, the world’s rather shallow and amused curiosity changed 
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to suspicion tinged with fear. What was to come next? Yet surely history 
. and fact furnish an answer more trustworthy than ignorance, prejudice, or 
guesswork. 

Facing suddenly the modern problems thrust upon her, Japan did not 
imitate China’s disdain of all aliens. Resolving on neither clash nor collision, 
the nation determined, through union of Orient and Occident, on a new 
resultant of forces. Japan accepted frankly her difficult task, as middle term 
between both East and West. To relay foundations and rebuild her civiliza- 
tion she established legations and consulates. Then she invited out from 
Europe and America a host of helpers and friends. Within thirty years, 
from 1870 to 1900, she had under salary no fewer than five thousand experts. 
These could add no brains to a people whose civilization was already 
hoary, but they showed the canny islanders the way. The most direct paths 
to modern finance, coinage, legal codes, national defense and expansion, as 
well as to public hygiene, scientific medicine, popular enlightenment, and 
internal reenforcement, were made plain. In this work, no fewer than three 
thousand Americans, many of them of the international and supernational 
mind, paid and unpaid, have taken part—those arriving earliest achieving 
the greatest triumphs. 

Moreover, these pioneers won the Japanese heart in cooperation. Hear 
what the Englishman Basil Chamberlain said, long ago: 

“Not less a feat than the reform of the entire educational system was 
chiefly the work of a handful of Americans.” 

Perhaps, as an alien, he beats the big drum when he further declares 
that “ New Japan is the creation of the foreign employee.” Yet we may be 
sure that, in the initial work of Japan’s recreation, Americans have accom- 
plished more than one-half. A score of grateful memorials on the Mikado’s 
soil, reared by native admirers, confirm this. Nor have any writers so opened 
the Japanese heart and revealed its mind—as in “ Bushido ”—as have our 
own countrymen. 

Nothing so much as doubt of his sincerity hurts the spirit of a Japanese. 
His friendship for America has ever been as a sacred thing, as his guiding 
star. Unless we blot out history, we must believe this. In representative 
government, freedom of conscience, uplift of the outcast and slave, universal 
education, scrupulous adherence to treaties, Japan is abreast and in the world’s 
van with us. The indignant denial of the intrigue hoped to be wrought against 
Japanese friendship for America was prompt and full; yes, even to the break- 
ing of diplomatic precedent. True, Japan has cause for feeling, for her 
memory is long. When Germany, in 1878, defied the Japanese laws of quar- 
antine, and her man-of-war escorted an infected ship, which introduced a 
pestilence that carried off a quarter-million souls, it was General Grant who 
declared that the Germans should have been fired upon. 

As we do, Japan admires the good things for which Germany has stood. 
Now, with mutual economic advantage — for it is in Asia that the virgin 
resources of the world lie, and thither will the energies of the nations turn after 
the war—and for the peace and progress of the world, both nations should 


live up to their record. 
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Let England, America, and Japan stand in line as friends, and the world’s 
future peace is secure. 










Domestic Service as a Career for Girls 


LAMOROUS is the complaint when a new invention “ displaces labor,” 
but the suffering caused by changes of fashion is taken almost as a 
matter of course. Not long ago ribbon-manufacturers faced bank- 
ruptcy because ribbons were not in favor. The carpet operatives and carpet- 
mills of Philadelphia were thrown into privation when rugs came into vogue. 
Whether low-cut or high-cut corsets are worn makes the difference between 
the working or not working of mills in the making of corset-ribs. Just as 
there was a world-wide scarcity of leather because of the unwonted wearing 
out of shoes by the soldiers of the fighting nations, fashion decreed that 
women must have shoes with high tops. 

A principal. distinction between the people to the east and those to the 
west of Suez is in the difference of ideas. The dominant note of the Western 
world to-day is service. Civilized existence consists in the exchange of services. 
Woman never will be free until she has learned to serve, not because of the 
coercion of the past, but because of the good of the present. In the home 
the services essential to the wholesomeness of daily living are rendered by 
mother, sister, daughter. Although this domestic service is ministration of 
one unto another, of the highest order, the domestic servant is considered 
a menial. 

All praise to the girls who are making their way in business. But the 
cry for a minimum wage, a living wage for the seamstress, the factory oper- 
ative, the clerk in a store, is coincident with the nation-wide cry for domestic 
servants. This is an old, old problem which, though threshed over again 
and again, grudges solution. If a father is glad that his son has the training, 
the discipline, and the broadening of view afforded by his working in the 
shop or the office of another man, why should not the mother likewise be 

glad to have the usefulness of her daughter furthered by working in the 
home of another woman? Is not the difference in ideas, in vogue, in fashion? 

At times and places a man has been held in contempt by the aristocracy 
if he “ worked for a living.” He is now coming to be in contempt if he does 
not. Women are striving for equality with men. If what a girl learns in a 
school of domestic science were really applied in domestic service, would 
not she be better fitted for matrimony, or for an equally useful career? The 
proper care of the household involves knowledge and practise of the sciences 
and the arts; it develops practical and esthetic traits. Women who really 
know how a house should be kept ncw command good salaries in the service 

of the well-to-do, and thousands more could find positions. 

The consideration accorded the patient, self-effacing, trained nurse tends 
to narrow the gulf between the “hired girl” and the mistress of the house. 
The war has caused ladies of high degree to flock to the hospitals. The 
personal ministration that is sweetest from the hand and presence of women 
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may be bestowed in peace as well as in war. There is a greater dearth in 
this country of those trained in household ways than ever before, and the 
dearth may be none the less when the war is over. Will not a change in 
our ideas as to the standing and the importance of domestic service be in 
line with the greater democracy it is predicted the war will bring? 

The chairman of the Federal Trade Commission has deplored the fact 
that not more than ten per cent of the employers engaged in business are 
exact in their methods. The young men trained in industrial and commer- 
cial schools may help to introduce better ways as their practical experience 
extends. It is entirely probable that there is no greater percentage of good 
housekeeping. May it not be that girls trained in domestic science can bring 
about a wide-spread improvement, and thus give a new and broader sig- 
nificance to the term “ help ”? 

There will, of course, be the clashing of moods and humors of different 
personalities, petty bickering and all that. This enters into the routine of 
life both within the home and without the home. To learn how to maintain 
equanimity in the face of petty annoyances is in itself an achievement needed 
not less by the mistress than by the servant. 





The Woman Without a Country—Naturaliz- 
ing Her by Act of Congress 


N the closing hours of the Sixty-Fourth Congress an important question 
arose in the House of Representatives which has not received the public 
attention it deserves. This is not strange, however, considering the 
international matters which both then and since have absorbed the interest 
of the people. The question is whether Congress possesses any power, under 
the terms of the Constitution, to naturalize a foreigner simply by passing an 
act declaring that such person is thereby admitted to the citizenship of the 
United States. 

The bill which gave rise to the discussion read as follows: 


Be it enacted, et cetera, That Marguerite Mathilde Slidell d’Erlanger be, and she is 
hereby, on her own application, unconditionally readmitted to the character and privileges 
of a citizen of the United States. 


The lady who is named as the beneficiary of this measure was born in 
Louisiana seventy-five years ago. In 1864 she married a German, thus for- 
feiting her American citizenship; but she thereby gained no citizenship in 
Germany, as she and her husband went to France and lived there constantly. 
Mr. Henry Garland Dupré, the Representative from her district, said: 


I honor her. I know her. I know her brother. I have known her family; I have 
known them since I was six years old. The woman is marooned now in Zurich, Switzer- 
land—a woman without a country; not an American, because she forfeited that citizen- 
ship; not a Frenchwoman, because she never acquired it; not a German woman, because 
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she never went to Germany. She has a right, upon her request, to be repatriated. She 
wants to die, as she will, an American citizen. [Prolonged applause. ]| 


This statement naturally appealed to the House, and the bill would have 
gone through without opposition if it had not occurred to Mr. Mann, the 
minority leader, that it might be unconstitutional. He quoted the provision 
of the Constitution which empowers Congress “to establish a uniform rule 
of naturalization,” and suggested that this did not include authority to pass 
a private bill admitting a lady to citizenship. He admitted, however, that 
similar bills had been passed, and he finally withdrew his objection, although 
still declaring that the measure was unconstitutional. The rules were there- 
upon suspended and the bill for the relief of Mrs. d’Erlanger was passed. 

This leaves the question of constitutionality just where it was before. 
An act of Congress naturalizing a particular person named therein can hardly 
be valid unless the courts are prepared to hold that it establishes a uniform 
rule of naturalization. 

However, in the present instance, it will probably be practically effectual 
to give this Louisiana lady the status she desires. Being a niece of Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry, the victor of the battle of Lake Erie, she natu- 
rally wants to die an American. 





The Fine Old British Soldier Who Used to 
Tie Up His Beard 


F you were to read in a novel that the hero—a military man—was in the 
habit of tying his beard behind his neck to keep it out of his way when 
playing tennis, and that he valued an old red flannel shirt more than 

any of his decorations for bravery on the battle-field, you would be apt to say: 

“ In the name of the Prophet, bosh!” 

As matter of fact, however, these statements are indubitably true con- 
cerning a general officer of the British army, who recently died in England 
at the age of eighty-five. 

The Sepoy mutiny in India, in 1857-1858, is justly deemed the most 
romantic war in the history of Great Britain. Those who are old enough to 
remember the first production of Dion Boucicault’s play, “ Jessie Brown, or 
the Relief of Lucknow,” will understand what we mean. It was the story 
of the Scottish girl in the Lucknow residency who was the first to hear the 
music, inaudible to all others, of the bagpipes of the Highlanders who were 
bringing succor to the beleaguered garrison. 

Next to the relief of Lucknow, the massacre at Cawnpur was perhaps 
the most notable event of the mutiny. Only four British soldiers escaped, 
and one of them was General Sir Mowbray Thomson, then a subaltern in the 
Fifty-Third Bengal Infantry. In their flight they had frequently to plunge 
into the Ganges and swim among the crocodiles which frequented that sacred 
stream; so that when rescued all had divested themselves of their clothing 
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except Thomson, who retained the red shirt which he subsequently prized 
so highly. The narrative of their hairbreadth escapes surpasses anything in 
fiction, Thomson being “ scarred from head to heel with sepoy bullets.” His 
“ Story of Cawnpur ” ranks high in the literature of the mutiny. 

When he came to be a general, after a distinguished career, he retained 
his youthful love for manly sports. Says the London Times: 


He had a fine presence, a noble beard, a clear and honest eye, and bronzed features. 
When playing tennis, and often in privacy, he would tie his beard into a knot under his 
chin or behind his ears, after the manner of orthodox Sikhs, who leave their hair uncut. 


He would not part with the red shirt which he wore in his escape from 
Cawnpur, although he was offered a generous price for it by Mme. Tussaud 
for her celebrated waxwork exhibition. 

In his early days, this gallant and accomplished officer swam across the 
swift and turbulent river Hugli, near Calcutta—a feat, it is said, which has 
never been accomplished by any one else, before or since. 





The Anatomy of Boredom 


ane is great need for another Robert Burton, not to write a new 


“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” but to dissect the only form of melancholy 

moderns know, boredom. In the memoir by his younger contemporary, 
Antony Wood, we read of Robert Burton that he was a “ melancholy and 
humorous person,” but had he lived to-day he could not have been so emo- 
tionally ambidextrous. It is impossible to be both humorous and bored. 
A good deal of humor is a bore, but not to the humorous author of it. 

Burton did wonderful things with melancholy. He made Dr. Johnson 
get up two hours ahead of his inclination to read the “ Anatomy.” John 
Milton found delectation in the book’s pages. Lamb imitated its quaint style. 
Various writers have stolen trifles from it ever since it was published in 
1621; but this has become difficult of late, for melancholy, as we say, no 
longer exists except in a special form. 

The Russian melancholy of which we hear so much is a fable. It is 
nothing but an immense ennui engendered by the spectacle of a host of super- 
ficial outsiders trying to understand Russia. 

Now boredom, the modern melancholy, is always thought of as an effect. 
This is wrong. It is a cause, like any other disease. It is an effect only in 
the sense that the measles are an effect. It is, however, more contagious 
than measles, and the germ of it eludes the most complicated research. We 
can always detect the germ of boredom in a book, or a play, or a conversation, 
or the task of operating a vacuum cleaner; but no method has been found 
to isolate this germ. 

Could it be isolated, no end of wonders might result. A vaccine against 
boredom could probably be originated and would be heavily demanded in 
the spring, before the opening of the summer resorts, and in the fall, before 
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the opening of the after-dinner-speaking season. It is a question as to how 
long the immunity conferred would last. Probably not over a week, perhaps 
not longer than twenty-four hours. Susceptibility differs so much in different 
individuals, as we all know. 

Some persons are naturally immune to the affliction of ennui. The largest 
class of these fortunates is composed of humorists. Golfers are seldom bored. 
Cubists and cabareteers are never low-spirited. In general it will be found 
that those immune from boredom are the ones who most bore others. They 
are a kind of disease-carriers, who go healthily around infecting innocent 
persons unfortunate enough to come in contact with them. 

The susceptible persons are utterly unprotected at present. If only they 
could be left to a contemplation of their own thoughts and an indulgence in 
their own innocent pursuits, they would remain well and happy. But along 
comes a boredom-carrier who tells them a funny story, or describes his latest 
portrait, or insists on reading his latest bit of free (but no equal) verse, or 
describes what his intellectually and physically immature offspring said or 
did—and away with comfort! Away with peace, happiness, and the sweet 
pursuit of life and liberty! The victim’s eye glazes, he says deliriously, “ Yes, 
yes,” and laughs dispiritedly. He gradually loses the power of locomotion, 
and later all power of collected thought. Long after the big gun, or big 
bore, or little gun with the little bore has gone away, the unhappy invalid 
who has struggled through the crisis of the disease falls into a deep sleep, the 
sleep of utter boredom, from which he emerges at last, convalescent and 
refreshed, but looking fearfully about him. 

Unlike measles, you can have ennui more than once. 





The Delayed Arrival of Two Remarkable 
English Men of Letters 


T is strange how some brilliant men of letters swim into the world’s ken 
again, after having been forgotten for many years. A striking example 
is W. H. Hudson, the English writer about South America—not to be 

confounded with another Englishman, William Henry Hudson, author of 
many volumes on literary subjects, and formerly a professor at Stanford 
University in California. W.H. Hudson’s notable books were for the most 
part written many years ago and published in England. They have hardly 
been known in this country until lately, when the publication of “ The 
Purple Land,” with an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, has given all 
Mr. Hudson’s writings a vogue in the United States which means popularity 
and profit. 

Finding himself practically marooned in Buenos Aires at the outbreak 
of the great war in Europe, by reason of the reluctance of any steamer to 
attempt to run the gantlet of German raiders in the South Atlantic which 
then intercepted free passage to New York, the present writer relieved the 
tedium of his detention by haunting the English book-shops in the Argentine 


. 
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capital. In one of these he encountered the first book of Hudson’s he had 
ever seen—‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” originally published in London 
in 1892. In it, as Roosevelt says, Hudson “ portrays the life of bird and 
beast as in more quiet lands they have been portrayed by White of Selborne 
and John Burroughs.” 

The next find was “ El Ombu,” a realistic narrative of the happenings 
at an estancia, or ranch, so called after a distinctive tree of Argentina, which 
grew near the place. This, says our eminent faunal naturalist, is the best 
of Hudson’s books, “ for it gives the very soul of the land; and nowadays 
the soul is changing as rapidly as the land itself.” 

Other works by Hudson which have elicited the highest praise from 
competent critics are “Green Mansions,” a tale of Guiana, which John 
Galsworthy calls “a simple romantic narrative transmuted by sheer glow of 
beauty into a prose poem”; and “ Idle Days in Patagonia,” an account of a 
bird-collecting expedition which was wonderfully successful, although the 
author was crippled by an accidental gunshot wound almost at the outset of 
his trip. This book, which was published in 1893, led the late Professor 
William James to exclaim: 

“ Here is a man who can write!” 

How is it that this man remained a comparatively insignificant figure 
in the world of letters so long, and that now his fame has burst forth into 
full flower, as it were, without any apparent agency on his part? 

Another striking instance of the recrudescence of a literary man whose 
name had been almost forgotten is the case of Samuel Butler—not the author 
of “ Hudibras,” who lived in 1612-1680, but an Englishman of the nineteenth 
century, who died in 1902 at the age of sixty-seven. He was educated for 
the ministry, but deeming himself unfit for clerical life he took up sheep- 
farming in New Zealand, in which he made a fortune. Returning to England, 
he wrote and published an extraordinary romance entitled “ Erewhon, or 
Over the Range,” a satire on Darwinism and conventional religion in a New 
Zealand setting. The book attracted much attention from literary critics, 
but little from the general public, and had become only a memory at the 
time of the author’s death. Within the last few years, however, “ Erewhon ” 
and its sequel have been republished. 

Butler left a novel, with directions that it should be published after his 
death. It is entitled, “The Way of All Flesh,” and Arnold Bennett has 
pronounced it one of the great novels of the world. It illustrates the narrow- 
ing influences to which the young were subjected in an English clergyman’s 
family in the first half of the nineteenth century, and it has been described 
as a most effective treatise on the way mot to bring up children. A recent 
American issue of this work, edited by Professor William Lyon Phelps, of 
Yale, has made the author known to thousands who never heard his name 
before. 

“ Although I firmly believe this is a diabolical novel,” says Professor 
Phelps, “I think it will prove to be of service to Christianity.” 

It is difficult to explain the delay of fame in — the brows of these 


two men of letters. 





The Odd Measure 


Aristide iy Con lend me a franc for a drink of hot wine!” 





Briand, a The man who spoke put his hand on the shoulder of a 

Converted bystander, almost commandingly. 

Socialist That was fifteen years ago, in the bare meeting-hall of the Hétel 

Ch des Sociétés Savantes, on Paris’s aristocratic Boulevard St. Germain. 

eckered : : : ‘ 

Career of 6 Libertad, the anarchist, was addressing a thousand listeners—men and 

War-Time women, Russian exiles, French disciples of Kropotkin and Elisée Reclus, 

Premier and a handful of more conservative students, eager to hear anarchy if 

of France only to refute it. With his flowing hair and beard and never a hat, 
with his blue-linen peasant’s blouse, his resonant voice, and his scathing 
epithets, the speaker was familiar to all Paris. Upon his death, a few 
years later, he was found to be a second Azev, a spy in the French 
secret service. We did not know it that evening at the meeting. 

In the audience, for whom no seats had been provided, stood a tall, 
stooping man of about forty, whose shabby clothes hung limply, whose 
feet shuffled nervously in boots that a ragman would have passed by. 
His eyes flashed and his drooping mustache twitched as his deep voice 
punctuated Libertad’s harangue with the watchword: 

“A bas la société bourgeoise!”—“ Down with the bourgeoisie!” 

When the meeting came to an end, the shabby man turned, put his 
bony hand on a bystander’s shoulder, and asked for the price of hot 
wine. It was a bitter winter night, and he had no overcoat; so Aristide 
Briand got his drink. 

M. Briand was then in the fulness of his manhood, a lawyer with- 
out clients, not an anarchist, but a revolutionary socialist. His star had 
reached its nadir in that winter of 1901-1902. Chance and Gustave 
Hervé’s revolutionary pen came to his aid. Briand was chosen to defend 
this former army officer for his slur on the tricolor, and the nimbleness 
with which he explained away Hervé’s offense proved to thinking Paris 
that the attorney, at any rate, was worthy of a better place than the 
refuse-heap to which his client had consigned the flag of France. 

In quick succession, Briand won a seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
—not as a revolutionary, nor even as an out-and-out socialist, but as 
an independent. That was his first side-step from violence to bourgeois 
law and order. Many are the steps he has since taken in the same 
direction. 

Within fourteen years this struggling lawyer was thrice premier of 
France and gained a great following among the people. It is doubtful, 
though, whether he commanded the full trust of any political party, and 
perhaps he was selected for high office merely as the man best fitted 
to do a certain work. “A necessary evil,” he was called by one premier, 
when asked to explain his choice of Briand for a cabinet post. The 
socialists look upon him as a traitor; the radicals, forming by far the 
largest party in the chamber, suspect the sincerity of his conversion; 
and though the road ahead of him leads straight to conservatism, the 
conservatives are not hanging their latch on the outside of the door. 

All acknowledge his talent—his talent for political juggling, for 
dodging dangers, and for word-glamour, say -his foes; his talent for 
facing difficulties and mastering them, say his friends. All remember 
how the defender of Hervé startled his former comrades as prime 
minister when he summoned the army reserves to end the railway strike. 
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The Comtesse de Greffhule, patroness and self-appointed educator 
of all sorts of geniuses, was quick to single out Briand as a man of 
growing national importance. 

“You ntust not put your bread on the right side of your plate, and 
you must not bite off hunks of it,” she said to the bewildered deputy 
when she gave him his first lesson in table manners. 

The countess had an able pupil. A bachelor, and resolved to stay 
one, Briand was soon accepted within the inner circle of a prominent 
member of the Comédie Frangaise. In those ante-bellum days, a friend 
among the Company of Moliére was almost a necessity for any man 
who aspired to cabinet rank. Mlle. Berthe Cerny completed what 
Mme. de Greffhule had begun. If two-thirds of his political success 
is due to his oratory and to his opportunism, one-third at least is due 
to those two women. 

The flattering comments of the French press, when Alexandre Ribot 
succeeded Briand as premier in March last, were not needed to show 
that the former revolutionist had proved himself a faithful servant of 
France when the test for patriots came. 


* * * * * 


DEALISM crops out in every ledge of life, and mining engineers 
I have their share of it. It does seem strange, though, even at this 
time when so many people are doing large and fine things, that a 
man widely regarded as the foremost expert in his line should have 
refused a rare opportunity to add to his personal fortunes, preferring 
to serve suffering humanity. 

Herbert C. Hoover, who won world-wide fame as chairman of the 
Belgian Relief Commission, and who recently became head of the 
Federal Food Board, was busy in his profession over in London when 
the war began. He is a restorer of debilitated mining propositions and 
a developer of new enterprises for drawing the mineral riches out of the 
stubborn earth. He stood high in the confidence of English investors, 
and very large amounts of securities were bought and sold on his opin- 
ion. Indeed, a goodly part of the mineral resources of the British 
Empire was practically committed to the hands of this enterprising 
American. 

As a consulting engineer, his reputation was an asset which could 
have been minted into wealth at a time when Vulcan, Mars & Co. were 
buying up all the copper and zinc and iron they could get. As a finan- 
cial diagnostician and rebuilder of mining corporations, Mr. Hoover 
could have had more money than can readily be estimated. Everybody 
who knew him felt that he was entitled to take abundant toll, even 
though, as a man only forty years old, he had no need to be in a hurry. 

The success which he had attained in his calling was the result of 
the hardest kind of work inspired by sheer ability. Graduated from 
Leland Stanford University as a mining engineer; trained as a pros- 
pector in the mountains of the West; aided by wonderful energy in 
developing difficult undertakings in Australia, India, Russia, Siberia, and 
China—Mr. Hoover was considered a paragon of efficiency. 

A combination of circumstances made it incumbent on him, accord- 
ing to his view, to work for the relief of the starving Belgians. He 
resigned from all his profitable directorates, delegated every business 
interest he had to somebody else, and plunged into the work of helping 
the Belgians as if he were own brother to every one of them. He 
went smiling to this stupendous self-sacrifice, and inspired everybody 
about him by the earnestness of his purpose and the courage of his soul. 
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Not only did he refuse to take any salary for his services, but he insisted 
on paying his own expenses. 

Of Mr. Hoover’s work as head of the Food Board it is too soon to 
speak, but his acceptance of the post, on the invitation of the National 
Defense Council, has been hailed with universal satisfaction. Within 
the next few months we may find that on the question of food supplies 
depend the vital issues of the great struggle that the United States has 
undertaken on behalf of liberty and civilization. The problems that 
Mr. Hoover will have to meet, and the responsibilities that he will have 
to bear, may prove to be nothing less than tremendous. It will be the 
bounden duty of every American to uphold his hands by loyally accept- . 
ing whatever measure of regulation may be found advisable. If this 
shall involve some restriction of luxury, some sacrifice of individual 
appetite, it will only be a salutary discipline for the nation. 


* * * * * 


HETHER any American troops shall or shall not reach the 
\ \ firing-line before the end of i917, the Germans have already 
had to face a new enemy on the western front this year. 

There is a Portuguese army in France. 

One day in January the first troops of the Portuguese republic that 
have ever fought in Europe marched through the streets of a certain 
French seaport toward the trenches. Before these words are read, they 
will probably have had their baptism of fire. There were twenty thou- 
sand men in that first contingent, a full division — infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, aviators, auxiliaries, completely equipped. By this time the 
twenty thousand may be forty thousand, for a second division was soon - 
to follow. A hundred thousand more are in training in Portugal, and 
will probably go to France before the summer ends. Portugal can send 
against the Germans two hundred thousand first-line troops. 

It is understodd that the Portuguese have been sent to the trenches 
in the northern part of France, where so much of the hardest fighting of 
the war has been waged. That shows what the generals of the Allies 
think of the men whom the plucky little republic has sent to fight beside 
their own troops, under the red and green flag, against the Germans. 

The men who have been thus honored are troops of a new army, not 
at all the Portuguese army of a few years ago, with its red caps and 
bright blue tunics. It is an army of the year 1917, wearing a uniform 
patterned on that of the French poilus, with the English service cap, 
and drilled in the use of the grenade and the trench-mortar. The new 
motor-trucks that carry its food, its ammunition, all its supplies, were 
made in the United States. 

It took only about six months to create Portugal’s new fighting force. 
That was made possible by the fact that the young republic of only six 
million people has what the United States, with its hundred millions, 
has not—universal military training. It was necessary to reorganize the 
army to meet present-day conditions, but there was a solid foundation 
to begin upon, for the Portuguese were a nation trained in arms. 

Last August, Great Britain granted President Machado’s request that 
Portugal, her ally since 1337, should be permitted to send an army to 
help England and France on the western front. Portugal had been in 
the great war since March, 1915, but her troops had fought only in 
Africa. A mission of British and French officers arrived at Lisbon late 
in August. In December the first Portuguese fighting men, five hun- 
dred officers and non-commissioned officers, went to France. The twenty 
thousand followed quickly. 
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Portugal’s military-training system dates from the year when she 
became a republic, 1910. One of the first things the people did after 
they had got rid of their king was to institute such a system, modeled on 
the Swiss plan, which has so often been held up as a model for the 
United States. Every eligible citizen is liable to service for ten years, 
but in time of peace he is called to the colors for less than a year. His 
first instruction lasts three months, if he is an infantryman; six months, 
if he is a cavalryman. After this brief service, he is called out for 
maneuvers two or three times during the ten-year period, but for not 
more than two months altogether. 

The Portuguese soldier is, not unlike his Latin kinsmen of France 
and Italy, short, dark, agile, and hardy. The infantry is armed with the 
Mauser rifle, the artillery with the Schneider-Canet rapid-fire field-gun, 
a piece similar to the French seventy-five. The first division that went 
to France is called in Portugal the division of Tancos, for it was trained 
at an instruction camp near the little town of Tancos, on the Tagus, 
not far from Lisbon. It is commanded by General Tamagnani d’Abreu. 


* * * * * 


N electrical engineer and a couple of scientists strung a network of 
A copper wires over a half-acre of ground in England, last summer, 
and planted potatoes. On overcast days, when the sun couldn’t 
struggle through the clouds, and also during part of each night, they 
switched on the electric current. 

These scientific gentlemen had figured out, after some experiments 
on a much smaller scale, that electricity will make vegetation grow 
faster and bigger; and unless they are conscienceless fakers, they seem 
to be by way of demonstrating that their theory is absolutely correct. 
Their prize potato was‘a mammoth specimen, a foot long and eighteen 
inches in circumference. The potato-vines grew eight feet high. The 
yield of tubers was from two to three times the maximum production 
under ordinary conditions. 

Plenty of people watched the experiment, and there was no doubt 
that either the electricity or some other agent caused a very remarkable 
increase in the soil’s yield. If it wasn’t electricity, but some superior 
method of fertilization or cultivation, at least that method, whatever it 
was, produced marvels that could hardly be believed if they had not 
been seen. 

Under stress of the menace of the submarine blockade and of the 
world-wide shortage of foodstuffs, England is taking such an interest in 
agricultural development and improvement as she has never known 
before. The experiment in electrical culture is just one of many inter- 
esting efforts—and some amusing ones—designed to make the soil more 
productive. 

The scientific gentlemen who are carrying on this work say that the 
explanation is perfectly simple. Electricity, they allege, splits up the 
ions in the atmosphere — decomposing the air, as it were—and this 
enables the plants more easily to gei at the nitrogen they use to stimu- 
late growth. People who have visited the electrical garden-patch sol- 
emnly declare that on a heavily clouded day, when the electric current 
was switched on, they could hear a strange, low, buzzing sound like the 
sizzling of bacon in the frying-pan, or the low crackling of a dry thorn- 
hedge in a wind. It was literally the noise of the plants growing. 
Further imposing on credulity, these observers, men of excellent repu- 
tation for veracity, aver that after the current had been turned on a 
little while, one could see the leaves of the plants lifting themselves 
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upward, in their eagerness to get closer to the zone of the vivifying 
electricity. 

Everybody has heard of the ingenious poultry-raiser who fooled the 
hens into laying two eggs a day, instead of one, by putting electric 
lamps in the hen-houses; but that was a different case. Biddy, accord- 
ing to the accounts, didn’t have sense enough to quit working and go to 
bed unless the light went out; and for want of other occupation, when 
it was daylight all night, she laid an extra egg. The potato-growers 
don’t use electric light as a substitute for sunshine. Their idea is to 
surcharge the atmosphere with electricity, which produces an effect that 
makes plants grow faster. 

Of course, granting that there is something in the electrifying theory 
of stimulated growth, it would have some very sharp business limita- 
tions. Nobody has yet figured out the price at which potatoes would 
have to sell in order to be raised profitably on this system; but the 
present scarcity has produced a gap between the supply and demand 
that threatens presently to make potatoes as precious as nuggets of 
refined gold. 


* * * * * 


cocoa, their inevitable tea, without sugar. The same thing is 
true all over Great Britain. There isn’t sugar enough, and the 
food authorities say that later on there will be still less. 
In this situation the foes of the liquor traffic in England have found 
a powerful argument against their chief enemies, the brewers. It seems 
that there has been sugar for the brewers to use, even though it could 
not be found for the breakfast-table or the tea-table. A recent adver- 
tisement in the London newspapers scored a palpable hit for the pro- 
hibitionists. Here is a quotation from it: 


Dp”: after day, more people in London drink their coffee, their 


A great London caterer feeds forty thousand working people every day. 
He ordered a quantity of sugar from. the Philippines. It came here at tremen- 
dous hazard. It reached our docks in spite of submarines, and its owner sent 
to fetch it. But the sugar was held back from him, and he was given this note: 


The annexed order cannot be executed for the following reason—delivery of this sugar 
stopped by food controller, unless for brewers. If for brewers, certificate to that effect 


required. 
Lepcer CLERK. 


The’ advertisement printed the foregoing notice in facsimile, and 
concluded thus: 


How long is our food to be stolen from the people and given to the brewers? 
The ten million barrels of beer still to be allowed will waste up sugar enough 
to last all our children under six years for six months, and bread enough to 
last them longer still. So the government throws away the reserve strength 
of our children at a time when famine looms ahead. 


That advertisement was the talk of the town. Countless people 
who had been quite certain that they couldn’t get along without their 
beer received with a shock the realization that they might have to 
choose between getting their sugar in the form of beer and getting it 
in their tea and coffee. When it was put to them in just this way, the 
beer looked vastly less important than it ever had before. 

Matters are moving straight and fast in the direction of practically 
complete prohibition in Great Britain. About the only thing that now 
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stands in the way of it is the universal notion, which has been sedu- 
lously propagated in behalf of the liquor interests, that the munitions- 
workers would quit working if they didn’t have a reasonable allowance 
of liquor. The writer has been told by scores of people in England 
that they would gladly vote for prohibition to-morrow, if given the 
chance, were it not for this fact. It is hard to say whether they are 
right or not. Mr. Lloyd George, who has had much to do with the 
munitions-workers, is increasingly suspected of desiring to shut down 
the entire traffic before long. 

The present limitation of the brewers’ annual output to ten million 
barrels is only a little more than one-fourth as much as was produced 
before the war. Certain it is that there never was so little drunkenness 
or so much appearance of general prosperity and self-respect among the 
English working people as there is to-day. The liquor business, though 
more strongly entrenched in Great Britain than any other, with the pos- 
sible exception of shipping, is unquestionably losing its grip. The per- 
sistent iteration of statements that the amount of foodstuffs devoted to 
making liquor would sustain the nation for three months out of each 
year has had a telling effect. So have the statistics which show that 
under the present severe restrictions insanity and crime of all sorts have 
steadily decreased. 


* * * * * 


RATORS, these days, are few. Talkers, to be sure, are legion. 
C) After-dinner speaking has long been an amiable art widely— 
perhaps too widely—practised in these United States. Political 
speaking, too, we have always with us, most of it full of sound and 
fury, without substance; but oratory, or the spoken thought fashioned 
as skilfully as the written, has fallen into desuetude. 

Probably the reason has been the general hiatus between public 
speaking and thinking. Men who have talked in an age when it has 
been almost the universal habit to convey ideas in writing, have done 
so chiefly for the love of utterance. Drawn to the platform by a craving 
for conspicuousness, they have undertaken to justify their presence there 
by a sonorous volubility. 

James M. Beck is an orator because he has something to say and 
knows how to say it. If Mr. Beck were a baseball pitcher, many fans 
might declare that he “has everything.” He has the gift and the fin- 
ished form. It would be short of the truth to observe that his speeches 
read as well as they sound, for he would not be an orator if his delivery 
added nothing to them. 

As an author, he has the thought and understands how to put it. 
To his audience, it becomes the voicing of an able editorial. Being a 
lawyer, moreover, he is careful to have his evidence in hand; and this, 
in the emotional confusion of recent international crises, has been 
perhaps his strongest asset. 

Days of common tension make orators, for then it is that men feel 
the definite need of gathering together and giving vent to what is 
smoldering in them. They assemble because they are driven by a pur- 
pose, and their speakers are heard because—and just so long as—they 
have something to say. Orators develop when people need spokesmen; 
and thousands of Americans, who see the issues of the war and our 
responsibilities as they appear to him, have a spokesman in James 
M. Beck. 

This generation will owe a debt to Mr. Beck for his service to public 
opinion. He was in Paris at the beginning of the struggle, and there- 
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fore in a position to compile “ The Evidence in the Case.” This volume 
sets forth tellingly the start and the causes of the great conflict. As a 
former assistant Attorney-General of the United States, he was able to 
obtain material which might otherwise have been inaccessible. Later 
visits to the warring countries provided him with the essentials for his - 
second book, “The War and Humanity.” His emotional as well as his 
intellectual acquaintance with the war have made possible his unusually 
effective speeches before great meetings of citizens in Carnegie Hall 
and elsewhere. 
* + « * * 


NE of the guards of the nation in these perilous times is William 

J. Flynn, chief of the United States Secret Service. His is a 

task that appeals to the imagination and to the spirit of daring. 

He is the protector of the President of the United States, the guardian 

of visiting diplomats, the hunter of counterfeiters. His is the watchful 

eye that must always be alert for the intrigues and machinations of 
German agents in almost every part of the country. 

To the ordinary observer who drops into an up-town restaurant in 
New York after ten o’clock some evening, and sees the chief sitting 
quietly at luncheon after a long day’s work, Mr. Flynn, with his round, 
jovial face, with his wonderfully keen eyes, and with a voice that 
chuckles musically, appears to be a person without responsibilities. 
Yet ever since the outbreak of the war, as international relations have 
steadily become more and more strained, perhaps no man in this coun- 
try, save the President himself, has had more exacting tasks than he. 

While the United States remained neutral, the task of maintaining 
our neutrality was divided among various branches of the Federal 
government; but it was Chief Flynn himself who followed the moves 
of some of Germany’s most adept workers, and who gained information 
of incalculable value to President Wilson at critical moments. Indeed, 
he has played a vital, though silent, part in the history of the last three 
critical years. 

During these days, with the minds of men swayed by the passions 
of war, there has been need of unceasing vigilance in guarding the 
President from attacks incited by malice or mania. This, too, has 
thrown a heavy responsibility upon Chief Flynn. Of the extensive pre- 
cautions he bas had to take, there was an instance at the time of Mr. 
Wilson’s second inauguration, when he posted several hundred trusted 
men at the windows and on the housetops along the route of the 
procession. 

In addition to these tasks, he has had to keep up the unending hunt 
for counterfeiters, and he has been specially commissioned to search for 
any violations of law in the operation of the Federal farmers’-loan 
banks. Congress recently passed a law removing restrictions upon the 
work of the Secret Service, and authorizing the President to call upon 
it for any help that may be needed by the government. This means 
that Chief Flynn and his men may be called upon for many new and 
unforeseen tasks that a great war is almost certain to bring. 

And Chief Flynn is equal to it all. He has an eye that takes in a 
wonderful amount at one glance, a face that never betrays a thought, 
a mind that works like lightning, and a tongue that is never indiscreet. 
There are few men in the government service who can do so many 
things and yet so completely preserve their own counsel. Yet to news- 
papermen and to strangers he is always courteous. He sends questioners 
away satisfied, because, when he cannot properly give them the infor- 
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mation they want, he has the knack of answering questions without tell- 
ing anything. Withal he preserves his mental equilibrium, and is never 
worried, but always alert. 


* * * * * 


HIS is about a man who went out to seek the great adveriture 
when he should have been thinking about the life he had led 
and considering obedience to the scriptural law that threescore 

and ten years constitute the normal span of existence. Ambrose Bierce 
is—or was—the name of the man, and his habitat, if he is still alive, 
is “somewhere in France.” For when he was past his seventy-fourth 
birthday, and it was supposed that he had been killed in a Mexican 
skirmish two years before, his daughter in this country received a letter 
from him, telling her that he was serving in the British army, and was 
alive and happy and fighting. How he got there he didn’t say—which 
was very like him. Probably the story will not be told until the great 
struggle is over at last, and the youthful old soldier comes home again, 
as his friends are sure he will, no matter how thick the bullets fly. 

It was early in 1913 that Ambrose Bierce, then seventy years of age, 
decided that he was entirely too young to be put on the shelf perma- 
nently. He had just collected the products of a lifetime of story-writing 
in a set of twelve thick volumes, and his friends supposed that he was 
settling into a pleasant niche as one of the deans of American letters, 
and preparing to spend his declining days peacefully and comfortably. 
One day, however, without warning to a soul, he packed a bag and 
hiked away to Mexico to see what Villa and the Constitutionalists had 
to offer in the way of excitement. 

Those he left behind him were amazed. It had not occurred to them 
that a man like Ambrose Bierce could never be content to dwell upon 
the past, and that advancing years meant to him principally that there 
was less and less time left in which to increase his store of knowledge 
of the world. 

There came letters telling of his travels down in Chihuahua, and of 
his intention of getting to a point of advantage when the American 
army went in, as he was sure it would eventually have to do. Then, 
after one of those brawls that the Mexicans are accustomed to call 
battles, he dropped out of sight. Some of his friends asked the War 
Department to search for him. Inquiries were made, and Villa’s people 
were enlisted in the hunt, but to all intents and appearances Ambrose 
Bierce had vanished from the face of the earth, and he was mourned 
as dead. 

Some six months later came the letter from France, bringing infor- 
mation of his whereabouts and occupation. After that, apparently, he 
passed into the silences again, and all efforts to find him have been in 
vain. This is not strange, for very probably he has taken an assumed 
name. He may have an idea that if people knew where he was they 
would tell the British authorities how old, he is, and then he wouldn’t 
be allowed to fight any more. Possibly, now that the United States has 
entered the war, he will come home to offer his services to his own flag. 

“The American Swift,” as Bierce has been called, long hesitated 
whether to make letters or war his profession. He tried the latter first, 
during the Civil War, from which he emerged a major after numerous 
displays of courage and daring, at the age of twenty-three. Then he 
resigned from the army and began a literary career that brought him 
much fame and a modest fortune. For a time he was in California; 
then he spent a few years in London, where he attracted attention by 
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a vigorous defense of the deposed French Empress Eugénie, which 
brought him into conflict with the militant Henri Rochefort. 

After he returned to California he delved into politics, and was in 
the thick of many public controversies. Time passed, and his hair 
whitened, but his spirit he kept young and his body strong and erect. 

“As long as a man is not disabled, he can go forward. Can it be 
anything but fear that makes him stop and finally retire? Are there 
signs by which he can infallibly know the struggle to be hopeless?” 

That was Bierce’s creed. It was in obedience to it—and perhaps to 
see whether courage had crumbled with the years—that this strenuous 
veteran left comfort and safety behind him and placed his life once 
more in the hands of fortune. 


* * * * * 


HE Hermitage of Petrograd, the Louvre of the Romanoffs, is one - 

I of the surprises of travel. Too long has Russia been to us a 

silent land, buried in sleep under an azure sky along which a 
stealthy sun creeps a few degrees above the horizon. She has at last 
shaken off her secular sleep, and prepares to open her doors to the traffic 
of the world. Through Petrograd she beckons to the lovers of the arts. 

Coming up the river from Kronstadt, the city seems to ride on the 
waters of the Neva like a giant raft, from which the gilded domes of its 
churches and palaces shoot up as masts to heaven—the cathedral of 
St. Isaac, the fortress of Sts. Peter and Paul, the Admiralty, and the 
Winter Palace of the great Catherine. It was Catherine, too, who built 
the Hermitage, nestling under the walls of the Winter Palace, “for the 
recreation of her leisure in the conversation of men of learning, and for 
the preservation of the works of art.” 

When you enter the portico borne on the shoulders of ten granite 
giants, you are in one of the world’s storehouses of beauty. The 
treasures of barbaric Asia are in the Arsenal below. The wonders of 
Greek art at its noblest period, scarcely surpassed by anything at Rome 
or Athens, are in the Kertch Hall. Of paintings there is one of the very 
finest collections in the world, numbering two thousand canvases, and 
including a long list of masterpieces. 

No other gallery can equal the Dutch pictures gathered here. 
Amsterdam and The Hague are proud to have eight or ten fine Rem- 
brandts apiece, but there are forty-two in the Hermitage, besides many 
fine works by Paul Potter, Jacob Ruisdael, Terburg, and others. There 
is a splendid display of the Flemish school, especially Rubens and Van- 
dyke, and a good one of the earlier French and English painters. The 
department of Spanish art is excelled only by the Prado in Madrid and 
the Louvre in Paris. The leading Italian masters—Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and others—are also well 
represented. 

Peter the Great was the first Russian Czar to collect paintings. The 
Empress Catherine housed his pictures in the Hermitage, and made a 
notable addition to them in 1763, when a German named Gotzkowski, 
who had made a corner in wheat and failed, handed over his art treas- 
ures to his principal creditor, the Russian government. Catherine 
bought another collection in Germany, and a third, that of Sir Robert 
Walpole, in England. In 1814 thirty-eight of the best canvases at 
Malmaison were sold to Alexander I by the unhappy Ex-Empress 
Josephine for the sum of a million francs. Nicholas I, who fought and 
lost the Crimean War, was a lavish purchaser of paintings, paying great 
sums for masterpieces from Spain, Italy, Holland, and elsewhere. Sev- 
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eral valuable bequests, too, have come in recent years from patriotic 
Russian connoisseurs. And all this wealth of color, all this joy of light 
and shade, hitherto the plaything of princes, becomes now the art-school 
of a nation, the primer of a young race that knocks greedily at the door 
of the ideal after an arctic winter. 

“If you would travel for pleasure,” wrote Rousseau, “ visit St. 
Petersburg in winter.” 

If you visit Petrograd, do not fail to see the Hermitage. 


* k * * * 


I never wanted but your heart—that gone, you have nothing more to give. 
Forgive me then if I say that I shall consider any direct or indirect attempt 
to supply my necessities as an insult which I have not merited, and as done 
rather out of tenderness for your own reputation than for me. 


T is enough to know that these words were written near the close of 
I the eighteenth century to feel that they were penned by Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Walpole’s “hyena in petticoats,” the ‘herald of 
woman’s revolt. They were her farewell to Gilbert Imlay, an American 
merchant whom she had met in Paris, when his fickle conduct forced her 
to give him up, only to discover that there was no legal bond to prevent 
their separation. 

There is something curiously modern about Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
feminism, as there is something curiously cyclic about life. 

Feminism had made itself felt early in the eighteenth century in an 
academic way. The first “hunger strike” on record is associated with 
the advanced ladies of the period, who, when excluded from hearing the 
debates in the House of Lords, stood for seven hours at the door without 
bite or sup, and carried their point. 

It was in 1739 that an author who called herself “ Sophia, a gentle- 
woman,” first of the militants, wrote an assertive pamphlet, “ Woman 
Superior to Man.” To this some anonymous master of irony replied 
with “ Man Superior to Woman; a Vindicat:on of Man’s Natural Right 
of Authority Over the Woman,” only to be riddled with shrapnel fired 
by Sophia in “ Woman’s Superior Excellence Over Man; a Reply to the 
Author of the Late Treatise, in Which the Excessive Weakness of That 
Gentleman Is Exposed.” 

Social unrest was in the air, but its inevitable expression was not 
given to the world till Mary Wollstonecraft wrote her “ Vindication of 
the Rights of Women” in 1792. 

It is hard to realize in the wistful face of Opie’s portrait the young 
girl who in 1787 burned her boats and declared: 

“T am to be the first of a new genus. I must be independent.” 

Society settled its score with her long ago, and she paid the price of 
independence. Melancholia, shattered nerves, and an attempted suicide 
were part of that price; but she found some of the peace she sought in 
a brief alliance with the revolutionary philosopher, William Godwin, 
from which was born her daughter and namesake, Mary, the second wife 
of the poet Shelley. 

“ All the world’s a stage,” she said at the end, “and few there are 
who do not seem marks set up to be pelted by fortune, or, rather, sign- 
posts which point out the road to others, whilst forced to stand still 
themselves amidst the mud and dust.” 

To-day it is political rather than social unrest that is in the air. The 
grimly iconoclastic women are abroad to redress the maladjustments of 
the body politic. Life is cyclic, as has already been said, and progress, 
to a great extent, is a beating of time or movement in a ring. t 
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T three o’clock by the Metropolitan 
A tower I arrived at my own door- 
step, and halted there. The soft 
night air made me reluctant to enter the 
house. In the comparative quiet of the city 
at that hour the street seemed really out- 
doors, instead of being merely like a noisy 
hallway. 

I dropped myself down on the door-step 
and relaxed. It gave me a sense of security 
and proprietorship to sit just outside of. the 
house with the key in my pocket and my 
treasures at my back. 

The city still rumbled with some activity. 
Distant office-buildings showed their pale 
fronts in the lights reflected from the 
streets. A surface-car, scraping a curve 
several blocks away, echoed in its cafon. 
A later footfall than my own sounded up 
the street. Occasional taxis rattled their 
chains as they sped up Madison Avenue. 
A janitor’s dog, across the corner, barked 
for his own pleasure. 

The scene was quiet enough, however, to 
seem large and empty, so that the house at 
my back, with every room familiar and dear 
to me, became a genuine haven of posses- 
sion and comfort. Mother and father were 
there, asleep. Servants enough to keep us 
going were there to order the house as we— 
or I, chiefly—thought fit. This, for to-night 
at least, was a bit of the complex world 
built and managed according to my design, 
and embellished with the realizations of my 
own imagination. 

However independently and disagreeably 
other parts of the universe might conduct 
themselves toward even a prosperous youth 
like myself, here at least was a place where 
I was master. Every electric switch, every 
call-bell in this house awaited my silent 
pressure. This was home! 

Such an acute feeling of ownership was 
‘not usual with me. The hour had some- 
thing to do with it. The fact that a few 


stimulating glasses had broken the ordinary 
chains of thought probably had still more 
to do with it; but of even greater weight 
was another fact—that it was the last night 
of my residence in this house. 

When I inserted my key in the night- 
latch, I should enter to say farewell. All 
this was mine, and I was about to say 
good-by to it; so there was sufficient reason 
for loitering on the door-step. 

Already I had spent a lively portion of 
the night saying good-by. It had been a 
joyous occasion, with no expense spared, no 
feeling restrained, no racketing suppressed. 
All the spirit of a musical comedy had been 
there, in spite of the fact that it was a 
“stag” affair. Speeches of glowing warmth 
and harmonious cadence had suffered noth- 
ing by being interrupted with song and 
with frequent calls for the waiter. 

One, who began as toast-master, later 
became an opposition speaker, his white 
bosom heaving with emotion and intermit- 
tent utterance, while in the corner of the 
room two tense hands pounded out ragtime 
on the piano. These gentlemen were my 
friends, bachelors all, and they were bid- 
ding me good-by as men often do, joyously, 
with an effort to make it seem that all our 
past acquaintance had been of this merry 
sort. 

As the ship leaves the dock, we lift our 
voices and wave our hands the faster. So, 
as our party drew to a close, it had grown 
more careless. In the end I had had to 
leave my address with the maitre d’hétel 
and promise to settle for the broken glass- 
ware in the morning. 

Throughout all the jollity, however, a 
song of real regret had been sounding in 
my heart. Here on my own door-step it 
became insistent, and I gave myself up to 
a few moments of melancholy. I had said 
good-by to my friends. Now I was about 
to sleep for the last time in the old house. 


* Copyright, 1917, by Boyd Fisher 
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It really meant good-by to youth and irre- 
sponsibility. 

To-morrow I should be married. Of 
course, I was glad of that. I was crazy 
about Eleanor. I should have gone to pieces 
if she hadn’t consented. After all, marriage 
didn’t really mean responsibility for making 
a living. It meant no real surrender of 
comforts, or even a complete surrender of 
bachelor friends, and it did mean happiness 
with Eleanor, for which I had been pining 
for months. 

That I should feel melancholy to-night 
was entirely unexpected, and therefore, per- 
haps, the feeling was the more keen. It 
was a strange entr’acte between my happi- 
ness of anticipation ending to-day and my 
honeymoon of realization beginning to- 
morrow. 

I did not allow myself to mull over this 
very long. A sudden feeling that it was 
disloyal to Eleanor to regret anything grow- 
ing out of our marriage caused me to get 
up from my slouching position on the door- 
step and prepare to go in. 

Before I could get into the house, how- 
ever, a surprise lay in store for me. Three 


men approached on my side of the street. 
They were talking in low voices, but casu- 


ally, so far as I perceived. I hardly no- 
ticed them till they stopped, each with a 
kind of grunt, in front of me. The biggest 
of them spoke. 

“ Say, fellow, what time is it?” 

I didn’t like the tone. 

“What?” I said. “ Three men, and not 
a watch between you?” 

“ Well,” said the spokesman, in a throaty 
voice, “ we’d rather get the time from you. 
Give us yer watch!” 

In a flash the three of them were at what 
appeared to be, for them, an expert busi- 
ness. Without losing an instant or wasting 
a motion, they pinioned my arms, held my 
mouth shut, and started to make themselves 
acquainted with my possessions. With a 
gesture and «4 grunt, eloquent of contempt, 
the big fellow removed my silk hat, smashed 
it with his fist, and threw it out into the 
street. Then he proceeded to remove my 
shirt-studs. 

Their operations were soon interrupted. 
Some one within the house flashed on, the 
light over the door, and at the same mo- 
ment the doors opened wide. Franz, the 
butler, and Johnson, my man, appeared and 
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covered the group of us with automatic 
pistols. 

My three anonymous friends were sur- 
prised, but not upset. With the same air 
of knowing just how to manage an enter- 
prise of this sort, they remained calm and 
said nothing. 

Franz, too, showed self-possession. His 
inimitable dignity and good breeding pre- 
serving itself, he said firmly: 

“ Hand the gentleman back his watch!” 

The instruction was promptly obeyed. 

“ And his pocketbook!” 

That, too, was returned. 

“Now,” said Franz, “ you may go 

The three men backed off quickly and 
started away. For just a second, however, 
the biggest of them turned to look at 
Franz. His expression, I thought, indicated 
admiration for the way in which the butler 
had spoiled his plans. 

In turn, I took in the freebooter. He 
appeared to be a natural man, perfect phys- 
ically, with the rugged, keen face of a brute, 
and with no evidence of moral or spiritual 
restraint. His black eyes might have been 
handsome had not a deep scar, cutting 
through his left eyebrow, set a final stamp 
of ugliness upon his face. It was only one 
full look that I had at him, but his coun- 
tenance was one that I could never forget. 

As I went into the house I congratulated 
Franz and Johnson on their prowess, and 
asked how they happened to know of my 
predicament. 

“T was watching at the door, sir, ready 
to let you in, and Johnson was near,” said 
Franz. “When the men attacked you, I 
got Johnson and the guns.” ' 

“You did very well in the whole busi- 
ness, Franz,” I said; “only you forgot to 
have them return my shirt-studs.” 


II 


JoHNson stepped into the elevator, and 
was about to set the switch for the third 
floor. 

“T won’t ride up, Johnson,” I said. “ The 
car is a little wheezy, and as it runs directly 
by mother’s door it may wake her up. Let’s 
take off our shoes and walk up.” 

Johnson grinned. 

“Isn't she used to your coming in late, 
sir?” 

“Not on the night before I get married, 
Johnson. Besides, I want mother to feel 
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tip-top for the big day to-morrow. Likely 
as not, she kept herself awake pretty late 
as it is.” 

So off came our shoes, and Johnson fol- 
lowed me up, needlessly tiptoeing. Franz, 
standing in the hallway, and prepared to 
switch off the lights, showed no amusement 
at the odd proceeding. He was as dignified 
as if he were presiding over dinner, and as 
quietly alert. He seemed never to go to 
bed, never to be off duty. I never saw him 
take off his coat save when he was cleaning 
the silver. 

Johnson and I really made no noise, but 
as we reached the second floor we were 
heard. The library door opened, and there 
stood mother, still dressed. She hadn’t 
dreamed of retiring. 

The very sight of her brought back my 
depression at the thought of my wedding on 
the morrow. This was the last night that 
I should core stealing in like a prodigal to 
avoid the reproaches which she never gave 
me—never even by a look. Somehow, when 
I had completely wasted an evening, add- 
ing another count to my indictment of use- 
lessness, I always felt as if her very char- 
acter silently reproached me. Now I flushed 
with a feeling of shame and sorrow that I 
should cease being her “little son” before 
I had ever done anything to make her proud 
of me. 

For a second she didn’t speak, and her 
lovely face softened with both a smile and 
a tear. Her great brown eyes were spark- 
ling with moisture; her mouth was lightly 
contracted. Her broad white forehead, 
framed with wavy black hair, was barely 
clouded. She was both beautiful and 
blessed. I went to her and kissed her with 
all my heart. 

“Why did you wait up, mother?” I 
asked. 

“T felt as if I had to bid my son good 
night this last possible time,” she said. 

“You are a first-rate little mother!” I 
said; “but you ought to be in bed. To- 
morrow will be a busy day. I want you to 
feel your best, because I can’t get through 
without your help.” 

“You will have to begin doing without 
my help, dear,” she replied. “That is the 
only regret I have about your marriage, 
Andrew. You will have to adopt the pa- 


rental and protecting attitude toward El- 
eanor; and I fear not only that you will 
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find it hard to do so, but that you will need 
just a little of mother’s coddling.” 

“ Mother of mine,” I said, “ Eleanor has 
already admitted that we have both been 
spoiled, and we have agreed that for some 
time to come we shall return periodically 
to our old homes to get a thorough treat- 
ment of mothering. So don’t you feel that 
I am leaving your wing entirely. Don't 
regard my marriage as a separation, but as 
a first lesson in walking alone.” 

We lingered a few moments with such 
fondnesses. Then I persuaded her to try 
to get some sleep, and kissed her good night 
at the door of her own apartment. 

Johnson had preceded me to my room, 
laid out my slippers, robe, and pajamas, 
seen to the cigarettes, opened a decanter of 
brandy which he knew that I should never 
touch, turned on the light over the bed, and 
otherwise prepared for me. He moved 
about with all the brisk readiness of a new 
man. For the most part, he had long neg- 
lected these offices, so that I made some 
remark about it. 

“This is the last time that you'll want 
me to do these little things for you, sir,” 
he explained; “ for some time, at least.” 

I shouldn’t have liked this had he not 
managed to show his sincere regret that I 
should no longer have to depend wholly 
upon his care to see even that I was com- 
pletely dressed for breakfast. 

“ Johnson, take one of these cigarettes,” 
I said, “and sit down and tell me some 
more about the girl you are going to bring 
over from England.” 

He dropped his deferential attitude at 
once, took a cigarette, and said eagerly: 

“She’s going to sail on the nineteenth, 
Mr. Keppel, and no steerage for her, either! 
I sent her a first-class ticket on the Uranium 
Line.” 

Johnson was on the point of beginning a 
monologue which I knew would last until I 
was well into bed, when a soft knock at my 
door arrested us. I knew mother’s touch, 
and I bounded to the door. 

She was evidently anxious. 

“ Andrew, I’m sorry to disturb you, but 
I’m afraid something is wrong down-stairs. 
I’m sure I heard a scuffle. Please send 
Johnson down to see!” 

“Tl go myself,” I said quickly enough. 
“ Johnson, take mother back to her door 
and then follow me.” 











I hurried down-stairs:in my _ slippers, 
turning on the reception-hall lights from the 
second floor as I went. 

At the foot of the stairs I caught my 
breath in horror. Franz lay stretched out 
near the front door, unconscious, with blood 
flowing from a cut on his head. I flung 
myself toward him and stopped; a chill of 
fear went over me for just a flash, while I 
looked around to see if there were any one 
in the hall. There was not a soul in sight, 
and no sound could be heard save the tick- 
ing of the grandfather’s clock. 

I dropped to Franz’s side and took his 
wrist. His pulse was beating. At least, he 
was still alive. I stood up again, uncertain 
whether to call out for Johnson. I decided 
to wait for him and not to disturb mother. 

Suddenly I heard an electric button 
pressed, and light showed through the frost- 
ed glass in the door of the elevator-shaft. 
Then there was a faint, creaking noise as 
he elevator slowly rose, and the light was 
carried upward. 

Ilr 


FRANz’s assailant was in the elevator. 
Was it some one familiar with the mecha- 
nism of this or similar lifts? Or did the 
person in the car stumble upon the method 
of operating it, and thus accidentally or 
deliberately send himself up to the upper 
floors? Was it a plan to get away from the 
first floor, where his crime had been discov- 
ered, and seek a hiding-place up-stairs? Or 
was he going up to find some person or 
thing? 

These questions rushed to my mind as I 
stood spellbound by the sight of Franz’s 
body and gaped at the elevator-shaft. I was 
dazed by the apparent audacity of the crim- 
inal in getting into a private lift and going 
up-stairs at the very moment when his act 
had alarmed the house. Evidently his bru- 
tal handling of the butler was but a pre- 
liminary to another purpose even more 
daring. 

At what floor would he alight? I asked 
myself that question in anxiety, because I 
hoped that he would go on by the second 
floor without alarming or disturbing mother. 

These and many other thoughts came to 
me before the light in the elevator had more 
than passed out of sight. 

I tingled with nervousness as I asked 
myself what to do. One determination took 
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hold of me—to give mother no further 
alarm, if I could possibly avoid it. If she 
should learn that Franz had been assaulted, 
perhaps fatally, in our own house, she 
would not only get no more sleep to-night, 
but would be: ill to-morrow, and the wed- 
ding would have to be postponed. If she 
knew that there was a housebreaker in the 
elevator, the discovery would frighten her 
terribly. By all means, I must contrive to 
dispose of the marauder quietly. 

No sooner had I settled this point than 
Johnson appeared at the head of the stairs. 
He was coming down quickly, but his face 
showed no excitement. It was evident that 
he had not heard the man in the elevator. 
I called to him, but hardly needed to hurry 
him. At that moment he spied Franz, and 
fairly tumbled the rest of the way. 

“ Good God!” he exclaimed. 

Surprise and fear softened his tone, and 
I stopped further utterance, impatiently 
grabbing him by the arm. 

“ Johnson, take a look at Franz,” I said. 
“Stop that flow of blood, if you can; get 
one of the maids out to bind up his head 
and to call a doctor. Then come up to the 
second or third floor as soon as possible. 
I shall have a man stuck up at the point 
of a gun, and shall need your help to land 
him for the police.” 

Johnson was dumfounded at these in- 
structions, and even more so when I took 
from his pocket the pistol which he still 
carried, and rushed up the stairs. On the 
way up I was stopped by mother, who 
wished, of course, to know what I had dis- 
covered. 

“ Nothing yet, mother,” I answered, with 
an attempt to appear calm which would 
have alarmed a Chinaman. The sight of 
me, probably pale, my eyes certainly star- 
ing, as I rushed by her breathless and 
swinging a revolver, was enough to give her 
the fright which I feared the discovery of 
Franz would give. 

“Who was it that went up in the ele- 
vator?” mother asked. 

“ That was Franz, mother—I sent him up 
ahead,” I told her, scarcely knowing what I 
was saying. 

I did not tarry to reassure her further. 
Straight on up to the third floor I rushed, 
almost pointing the gun as I went. 

At the landing I took in the situation. 
The door of the elevator was open, and the 
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light had been turned off in the car. The 
door of my room was closed. The man 
had undoubtedly gone in there. I tiptoed 
to the door and stopped. How should I 
deal with him—burst in, creep in, or wait 
for Johnson? 

First I decided to try to hear or see him. 
I pressed closed to the door and listened, 
but heard no sound. I dropped to one 
knee and tried to look through the key- 
hole. The lights were on in the room, but 
I saw nothing. 

I remained thus kneeling at the door for 
a second. Then it occurred to me that I 
had made a mistake in failing to look into 
the dark elevator; but before I could even 
turn my head I was seized as in a double 
vise. One huge arm of steel closed about 
my mouth and drew my head back with 
fearful pressure, fairly choking me. At the 
same time my right hand, pistol and all, 
was seized in a tremendously powerful 
grasp. 

The feat was accomplished quietly. The 
man who held me threw his weight upon my 
back, bending me over so that my legs were 
pinned under me. I could not make the 
feeblest struggle. 

Still holding me thus, he drew my right 
arm back to my side, pressed his knee 
against it, removed my pistol, and, with his 
right arm free, put the gun into his pocket. 
Then he lifted me suddenly, spun me 
around, and hugged my face against his 
coat, while he still held me with his left 
arm. I was as helpless and limp as a child. 
I was nearly choked and exhausted by his 
crushing hold. 

He opened wide the door of my room, 
pushed me in with him, still making no 
great noise, and closed the door after us. 
Then he let go of me, taking care that I 
did not fall to the floor in the first weak- 
ness of release. I steadied my feet and 
looked at him. It was the big fellow with 
the scarred eyebrow who had held me up 
on my door-step! 


IV 


I must have shown my astonishment. 
The fellow grinned and then drew down his 
mouth in a sneer. 

“ Sit down!” he said. 

I edged into a chair, hardly daring to 
take my eyes off him. I couldn’t keep from 
trembling. I really was not afraid of him, 
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and I swear that the trembling was due to 
reaction from the squeezing he had given 
me. I tried to seem calm, but that only 
made it worse. He stood perfectly still and 
at ease, looking as if he wondered at his 
power over me in my own house. 

“'What’s the matter, kid?” he said. “ You 
*fraid?” 

The sneer straightened me up, and I 
sprang at him with a cry of anger. Again 
he grabbed me, taking a grip on my throat. 
With the same hideous strength that made 
his mastery of me seem almost effortless, 
he pressed on my larynx. My knees gave 
way, my fingers relaxed on his- wrists, and 
he turned me loose. 

“Stop yer darned violence,” he said, “ or 
T'll cave yer chest in!” 

He watched me while I struggled to get 
my breath. The choking pain was fearful. 
I nearly collapsed. When my assailant saw 
that I had regained my regular breathing, 
he began surveying the room. He walked 
over to the little table by my bed and 
picked up the brandy decanter. Scorning 
the glass by it, he drank from the bottle 
itself. His unconcern for himself was evi- 
dent. His concern for the brandy was still 
more evident. His lips snapped together 
with professional approval. 

Setting down the decanter in a leisurely 
manner, he took off his coat and rolled up 
his sleeves. I noticed the red and hairy 
arms. They were belted with muscles like 
the arms of an iron-worker. Whatever his 
burglarizing tendencies, his arms were those 
of a man who labored. His throat, too, 
rooted like a tree in his hairy chest, burst 
out of his black sateen shirt as if it never 
submitted to the pressure of a collar. 

He took off his hat and smoothed out the 
brim, whereupon I had a better view of his 
face. His cheeks, which were bronzed and 
grimy, ridged their way to the corners of 
his mouth like muscles. His square jaws 
were lumpy, as if he carried walnuts in his 
mouth. His forehead was knobby and fur- 
rowed, and his black hair grew far out upon 
his temples. 

It was a rock-ribbed and weather-beaten 
countenance, which would have looked al- 
most old had it not been for the indescrib- 
able vigor and brilliance of his eyes, and the 
full and firm outline of his strong mouth. 
The scar over his left eye was recent. It 
had not thoroughly healed. 























Having straightened out his hat to his 
satisfaction, the giant placed it at an angle 
over his eye so as to hide the scar, and pre- 
pared to inspect the room further. As he 
glanced about, he pulled forth a pipe, which 
he filled with some sack-tobacco and lit. 

I wondered what I should do if Johnson 
came in. I wondered still more why John- 
son didn’t come. A knock at the door 
startled both the burglar and myself. It 
proved to be mother. 

“ Andrew, are you there?” she called out. 

We in the room were both silent for a 
second; then I spoke. 

“Did somebody knock?” I asked. 

“Yes, Andrew, it’s I,” she answered. 
“Are you all right?” 

“Yes, everything is all right up here. 
Don’t come in, mother; I’m undressed. 
Don’t worry; go back to bed. Johnson will 
search thoroughly down-stairs.” 

“All right, dear; good night,” she said, 
and I heard her go back down-stairs. 

“Who’s Johnson?” asked the marauder. 

“ My valet.” 

“ Johnson needn’t give you any worry,” 
said the other. “Your valet is got his 
hands full down-stairs.” 

I was alarmed anew. 

“Don’t get scared,” said my friend as he 
locked the door. “ They'll take care not to 
disturb your mother. While I think of it, 
just give me back that watch and pocket- 
book. I came back to get them, and you're 
making me forget!” 

I gave them over without demur. 

“That’s right! Now we'll look around.” 

He passed by my bed, and stopped to 
examine my pajamas. 

“ Silk!” he grunted. “ Do you wear those 
things?” 

I offered no denial. 
with disgust. 

“You ought to be kicked!” he said, and 
picked up the dressing-gown. “And look 
at this! Silk, too!” 

My cigarette-holder next caught his at- 
tention. 

“Cripes!” he exclaimed. “ You must use 
that thing to smoke your cigarettes for you! 
Is yer pretty lips too nice to touch tobacco? 
For two cents I’d force you to take a chew, 
only it might kill you!” 

He broke the cigarette-holder in two, but 
stuck the silver ends of it into his vest- 


pocket. 


The burglar grunted 
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On the table was a picture of Eleanor in 
a silver frame. He picked it up as if to 
tear out the picture and take the frame. 
He stopped to look at the inscription writ- 
ten across the picture—“To my darling 
Andrew.” 

“* Andrew?’ Is that you?” 

I moved in my chair. He looked at the 
portrait. I couldn’t help feeling a flash of 
pride that this physical giant should see 
what a glorious woman I had won. 

“Women like such faces as yours, seems 
like,” he commented. “They fall for me, 
too. After.they get used to me, they’re 
nuts about me!” 

To my surprise, he set the picture down 
without further comment, and went on with 
his inspections. Upon a chest of drawers he 
found my button-box. 

“ Huh, he’s got a jewel-box, too!” he said 
to himself as he opened it, stirring his thick 
fingers in it. 

He pulled out and examined shirt-studs, 
two watches, and several rings. There were 
some discarded scarf-pins, one or two of 
them rather handsomely set. Spreading out 
a dingy handkerchief, he poured the whole 
contents of the box into it and made a little 
bundle. 

He then rummaged through the drawers 
of the chest, looking for money. Shirts and 
linen didn’t interest him, and he made short 
shrift of them by tossing them into a heap 
on the floor. One or two items went into 
his pockets—cigarette-cases and the like. 

As he took his leisurely and curious way, 
I grew almost used to him. He was so 
entirely at ease and unexcited that I 
couldn’t help being reassured by his calm. 
In fact, I began to consider how I might 
save part of my valuables from his ma- 
rauding hand. The big prize of all was still 
safe, although it lay exposed before him like 
a purse in the roadway. 

On the shelf over the fireplace lay my 
wedding-present to Eleanor—a diamond 
necklace, worth nearly as much as every- 
thing else in the house. Of course, it was 
in a case, but in what was so evidently a 
jewel-case that it was a wonder that he 
hadn’t pounced upon it first thing. Only a 
teak-wood box of cigarettes stood beside it 
to share attention. Perhaps the very ob- 
viousness of the object had so far saved it 
from one who was so accustomed to find 
good things carefully hidden. 
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How could I keep it out of his hands? 
A plan quickly formed itself in my mind. 

“When are you going to get through?” 
I inquired. “ You know, if it’s all the same 
to you, I'd like to get to sleep.” 

“Go to bed if you want to; I ain’t hin- 
derin’ ye. I'll be ready to go whenever my 
pardners down-stairs give me the word that 
they are ready with the heavy stuff. You 
see, I don’t bother with the junk. I like 
to explore around and get the fine goods. 
You can go to bed right now if you want 
to. I’d like to see how a fellow looks in 
silk pants!” 

This friendly suggestion gave me the 
chance I desired. 

“Don’t you want to search me again be- 
fore I take off these clothes and hang them 
up?” I queried. 

He seemed to be surprised; but as I man- 
aged to look as if I thought the affair a 
joke which might as well be carried clear 
through, he was taken in. 

“ Guess I’d better look through ye, just 
the same,” he said as I advanced toward 
him, holding up my elbows. “ That sounds 
to me like some stall!” 

Of course, the search outside of the 
house, when I was first robbed, had been 
sufficient, and the second hunt brought out 
nothing but a handkerchief. 

“That’s all, kid; you can go as far as 
you like,” grunted the visitor. 

“And will you permit me to light up a 
cigarette?” I asked, moving over to the fire- 
place and opening the teak-wood box as 


I spoke. 
He watched me as I tried to strike a 
match. Purposely I broke three while 


waiting for the burglar to go on with his 
search at the other side of the room. Mean- 
while my left hand, resting on the edge of 
the mantel-shelf, was very close to the neck- 
lace case. 

I got the cigarette lit and tested the light 
solicitously. 

“You're nervous to-night, for some rea- 
son,” chuckled my guest, returning to his 
rummaging. 

I slipped the box into my glove-pocket. 
It would be safe now. Going to the 


clothes-closet, the door of which I opened 
up wide, I took out a coat-hanger. 
not three feet from the burglar. 
“] think there’s a gold watch-chain in 
that bottom drawer,” I said, smiling, as I 


I stood 
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draped my coat carelessly over the hanger 
and then closed the door on ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of diamonds. 

This bit of work accomplished, I went 
over to the bed and resumed undressing, 
apparently oblivious to the shrewd eye my 
burglar cast upon me from time to time. 
When I was ready to get into my pajamas, 
he stopped, resting his elbow on the edge 
of the chest of drawers, and watched me 
put on the “silk pants.” 

“You're a soft one!” he observed, look- 
ing at my shoulders. “You ought to get 
out at structural ironwork, like I do, and 
you'd get a frame!” 

“Do you mean to say that you work for 
a living?” I asked. 

“IT work when I get good and ready,” he 
replied shortly, actually seeming to be stung 
by my question. 

I got into bed and puffed at my ciga- 
rette. The burglar went on with his work 
for a while, stopping once to take another 
sample from the decanter, and then cu- 
riously opened the bookcase which stood 
near my bed. Evidently he considered his 
task finished, and was ready for mere “ ex- 
ploring.” 

“I get lots of information going into 
houses like this and seeing how folks live,” 
he volunteered. 

He was getting positively sociable. We 
should probably have weund up by becom- 
ing quite well acquainted if there hadn't 
been an interruption. Three quick raps on 
the door took him away from his examina- 
tion of the books. 

“All right, Jim!” he grunted placidly. 
“ That’s my pardner,” he added, closing the 
bookcase. “I guess I'll have to leave you, 
kid!” 

He put on his coat, replenished and relit 
his pipe, stowed his takings more comfort- 
ably, and returned to a farewell swig at the 
decanter. He was ready to go. 

“Do you care to leave your name and 
address?” I inquired. 

“ They've got those little items at head- 
quarters,” he replied; “only the pictures 
don’t do me justice. Ill give them better 
ones some day. Good night, kid!” 

At the door he stood still for a second, 
looking quite solemn. He was brutally 
ugly, but an expression of sadness will re- 
lieve any countenance, and at this moment 
he looked sad. He would have looked still 














sadder, I thought to myself, if he knew of 
the sparkling necklace he was leaving 
behind! 

The mere thought was an error, for some- 
thing in my expression made the inquisitive 
burglar hesitate. 

“Think I'll have one of them pills my- 
self,” he mused, while he tried to think 
whether there could be anything that he had 
overlooked. He lit up his cigarette and 
looked casually around the room. “ Wait! 
I didn’t peep into that closet you was fool- 
ing with,” he said, moving toward it. 

“There is absolutely nothing but clothes 
there!” I exclaimed quickly and foolishly. 

“Huh! Well, that’s where I usually find 
something good—where they tell me there 
ain’t absolutely nothing there,” replied the 
wise one. 

A moment of suspense followed. He 
knocked about among the clothes-hangers a 
bit, and then, feeling something solid in the 
coat I had just removed, he pulled forth 
the jewel-case. 

“There absolutely is something here!” he 
triumphantly exclaimed, coming out into 
the light and opening the case. “Ah!” he 
cried, as the sparkling bauble met his eyes. 
“Darn my soul, and I came near missing 
it!” he added, shaking his head with some- 
thing like shame. “Where did you get 
this?” 

“That’s a wedding-present to the girl 
I’m to marry to-morrow. I'd hoped you'd 
miss that.” 

“A wedding-present, eh? Well, I’m 
sorry, pal, to deprive you, but I’ve got a 
lady friend myself. It’s her I’m doing this 
little trick for, so-I guess I'll make a clean 
job of it!” 

He dropped the necklace loosely into his 
pocket, tossed the case into the fireplace, 
and returned to the door. 

“Good night, kid!” he repeated and 
went out, closing the door after him. 

Hardly was he out of the room when I 
leaped out through the door, prepared to 
follow him down-stairs. I was anxious 
about Johnson and worried about Franz. 

I waited at the door for a minute, listen- 
ing eagerly, while the intruder’s footsteps 
creaked softly down the stairs. After a bit 
I hurried down, but I paused at the head of 
the bottom flight. 

My burglar friend had given me a new 
surprise. He was kneeling on the floor, 
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supporting Franz, who was half-revived and 
sitting up. He was wiping the blood off the 
butler’s forehead. 

V 


Wuewn I waked up in the morning I felt 
tip-top. I thanked my stars for that. Had 
I stirred myself reluctantly, and grown 
wider awake only to become more and 
more irritable and nervous, the events of 
the night before would surely have been a 
sufficient explanation. A very late and 
boisterous supper, followed by two encoun- 
ters with burglars, would, in my ordinary 
condition, have been sufficient to develop 
“temperament.” And when the trepidation 
with which I had approached the ceremonial 
of my wedding is considered, I think it 
would have been excusable if I had run off 
to the country and left Eleanor waiting at 
the church. 

Nevertheless, I felt bully. I had slept 
soundly, and I waked up eye-bright. 

For a few moments I lay still, to be sure 
that I discovered no symptoms of a grouch; 
then I jumped out of bed, roused the re- 
luctant Johnson, packed him off to stir up 
a good breakfast for me, and ran to the 
shower, singing “ She Is My Daisy.” 

The thing to which I looked forward was 
my spin with Eleanor. That was surely it! 
I had made her promise that on our wed- 
ding-day she would keep an hour free in 
the morning for a short motor-ride into the 
country with me. For two weeks she had 
been so busy with her trousseau that I had 
scarcely had any opportunity of seeing her, 
and had not continuously held her attention 
for a whole minute. 

The appointment was at ten o’clock, and 
promptly at a quarter past my car was at 
her door. This was more than usually 
prompt for me, and I was surprised to find 
her ready. Better than that, she was nei- 
ther preoccupied nor excited. 

Great Heavens, but she was a lovely 
creature as she came swinging down the 
front steps! Before I could get out of the 
car she burst upon me, smiling, her plump 
cheeks blushing and inviting kisses. Her 
eyes sparkled, her lips sparkled, her teeth 
sparkled; her soft, curly hair fluffed about 
her ears. Her lithe, healthy body was not 
too modestly draped in a clever tailor-made 
suit, and a white ruff collar cascaded around 
her neck and down the front of her jacket. 
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She climbed nimply into the car, and 
even before she was seated my arm was 
about her waist. She was nearly mine! A 
parade down the aisle of a crowded church, 
a few words that wouldn’t be heard, an un- 
comfortable hour or so of reception chatter 
—only this intervened, and she would be 
my wife—Mrs. Andrew Keppel! I reflect- 
ed on this, and ordered Stanley to drive the 
car faster. : 

I was so happy that I should not have 
thought to tell her of my experiences of the 
night before, had it not been for the fact 
that it was on this drive that I had planned 
to give her my wedding-present. 

I explained the loss of the necklace, and 
promised to secure a substitute in the after- 
noon. She piqued me by showing no ex- 
citement over the loss of the present, but 
all manner of interest in the details of the 
robbery. She made me describe it fully. 
She wanted to hear how Franz was doing, 
how the burglar turned him over to my 
care, how he untied and ungagged Johnson 
before he left, and how mother took the 
loss of the silver when the whole matter 
was broached to her as a stale sensation in 
the morning. 

“T'll wager that you didn’t tell your 
mother of your encounter with that man in 
your own room!” said Eleanor. 

“ Decidedly not,” I replied. “ Even Franz 
was sent out to get his forehead patched up 
before she could see him, and Johnson and 
I. pretended that we never saw the bur- 
glars. If mother knew how that big iron- 
worker handled me in my own room, she 
would never get over it.” 

“IT knew it,” laughed Eleanor; 
there is one thing more I know.” 

“ What is that?” 

“You are glad it happened, because you 
enjoyed getting acquainted with that queer 
burglar.” 

“TI can’t say that I enjoyed it at the 
time. He shook hands too roughly, and 
mainly with my throat; but I admit that I 
should like to improve the acquaintance in 
circumstances more nearly under my own 
control.” 

“Of course, you would—that’s you all 
over,” said Eleanor. “ That’s what I love 
about you. You are so human. You see 
so much in people. You get excited about 
people. Since I have known you, I see ever 


“ and 


so much more in life!” 
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Ah, joy-bringing words! And then I said 
some nice things to Eleanor, too. How I 
loved the soft but firm hand that clasped 
my own! She was so much alive, so wo- 
manly, so eager, so youthful, yet so ma- 
ture, that I felt almost too boyish for her. 
I hated my pink complexion and unlined 
eyes. I hated my very freshness and gloss. 
She deserved the devotion of greater expe- 
rience and suffering. I feared that she 
hadn’t seen enough of men to appreciate 
how callow I was. 

What were my accomplishments? Some 
special talent at the piano, some facility at 
verse, some dash at dancing —these were 
my parlor or show-window displays. Make 
mention, for solid reading matter, of my 
passable début as a speaker for woman 
suffrage, a cause taken up out of enthu- 
siasm for my own brilliant mother. Add, 
for those interested in sport, that I held 
the Bermuda and Palm Beach champion- 
ships in tennis, and you nearly complete the 
record. I enjoyed these talents, but I don’t 
think I overrated them. I realized that it 
is easy to gain proficiency in such matters 
if one sticks at them while other men are 
grubbing at business. 

As I sat with Eleanor that morning, I 
wished that I had done some grubbing at 
business, or at other serious things. In 
fact, I didn’t allow myself to reflect very 
definitely upon what I should have been 
doing, for I knew too well. 

I didn’t realize when we stopped going 
northward and turned back toward the city. 
When I found that we were back at Grant’s 
Tomb, I was surprised, and I was aston- 
ished to discover that the hour was near- 
ly up. 

“Oh, Andrew,” said Eleanor, “ you must 
drive me down to father’s office, and then 
let the motor take me around on some er- 
rands. I promised him that I would bring 
you down, and I shall have to ask you to 
let me have your car, for mother has the 
only one of ours that is in commission.” 

A call at Mr. Peabody’s office was not on 
my schedule. I should have to break an 
engagement to make it; but at that mo- 
ment an invitation from him was a com- 
mand. It was not too late for him to make 
it difficult for me to capture his beautiful 
daughter. 

Accordingly, I arrived at his office half 
an hour later. I got quickly past all the 
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curious and thoroughly “wise” employees 
of the place, and entered his private room, 
self-conscious and alert. 


VI 


His manner reassured me. I had feared 
that there was something up. In a sense 
there was, and something serious, at that; 
but, at any rate, I had no further account- 
ing to make, no final test to meet. I knew, 
now, that he would put no eleventh-hour 
obstacle in the way of my niarriage to his 
daughter. 

Mr. Peabody seemed pleased with me. 
He ushered me in with grave deference, 
such as befitted one upon whom he was 
going to risk his dearest hopes. It meant 
much that a man so fine and able as he, a 
man who stood so high in the business 
world, was giving his even finer daughter to 
a cub like me. It announced to the public 
generally that I was a young man of 
promise. 

His manner showed that he appreciated 
the fact. I suppose that when he sum- 
moned one of his superintendents into the 
office, to give him an advancement and an 
increase in salary, he would greet the lucky 
man precisely as he now greeted me. There 
was an obvious promise of good things in 
his welcome. 

“ Sit down, my son; sit down,” he said. 
“T have a little matter to talk over with 
you.” 

He paused before the words “little mat- 
ter,” as if to allow me to form my own 
judgment whether it were not really a big 
matter. 

“ Please wait a minute. I have just sent 
for my supervisor of personnel.” 

The supervisor entered the room at that 
very moment. 

“ Ah, Mr. Henderson! I want you to 
meet my son-in-law that will be this after- 
noon—Mr. Andrew Keppel. You will prob- 
ably see much of Mr. Keppel hereafter.” 

Henderson and I took snap-shots of each 
other, but Mr. Peabody was too vivid a 
light by which to take pictures. I didn’t 
really meet Henderson until a good deal 
later. 

“ Henderson,” said Mr. Peabody, “I have 
decided to celebrate the occasion of my 
daughter’s marriage by a gift to all the em- 
ployees of all the companies. We shall put 
an extra week’s pay into all salary-checks 
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and pay-envelopes. I have written the au- 
ditor’s department to make me out the 
necessary orders for signature.” 

This little matter disposed of—it in- 
volved something like two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, I learned later—Mr. Hender- 
son withdrew, and Mr. Peabody proceeded 
at once to the little matter in which I was 
concerned. 

“T really have.two things to dispose of 
with you, Andrew,” he said. “The minor 
matter of my wedding-gift to you and 
Eleanor can be handled first.” 

He reached into a japanned box on his 
desk. 

“Here are the deeds and other papers 
with regard to the country house which I 
am giving you and Eleanor. It’s not a big 
place—twenty rooms, I believe, and a little 
parcel of fifty acres, but very pleasant; 
overlooks the Hudson, and was built just 
recently by a good architect. Quite out- 
classes our own place, my wife thinks; but 
let that pass. Here are some photographs. 
When you get time to look at them—” 

I preferred to take the time now, and 
turned to them eagerly, but he was not 
pleased with the halt. I felt that such a 
fine gift demanded some immediate inter- 
est, and kept him waiting while I looked 
at the photographs. 

He was a short man, with a manner that 
always seemed slightly disengaged, as if he 
were temporarily deflected from the busi- 
ness in hand, or were dealing with matters 
which he had settled a month before. He 
dressed as if he were on a committee to 
receive distinguished foreign visitors, and 
he swung an eye-glass nervously when he 
had to listen to any one else talking. Let 
no one think, however, that Mr. Peabody 
had built up his great success by hearing 
himself talk. His absorption in a piece of 
real news was as complete as his impatience 
with trivial statements. My interest in the 
gift he had made was evidently not news 
to him, for he paced the floor as I talked. 

He quickly brought me to give attention 
to the thing uppermost in his mind. 

“My son,” he said, “I am planning the 
most radical step in my business career. I 
expect it to take place in two years.” 

Surely, I thought, it would lose its rad- 
ical flavor by that time if only by becom- 
ing familiar. Nevertheless, a business man 
has to be radical conservatively. 
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“T plan to retire from the active man- 
agement of our companies, and to put you 
in as general superintendent.” 

I was thunderstruck. Why, I didn’t even 
know what some of the Peabody companies 
manufactured! I had no precise and defi- 
nite conception of the duties of such a 
great position. I didn’t know whether I 
should like the responsibility, even if I could 
carry it. 

But the idea was worth hearing out. You 
can refuse to wear a crown, but you don’t 
have to refuse to look at it. 

“You may or may not understand about 
our companies. We are one corporation, 
owning all the stock of thirty related indus- 
trial plants. We manufacture shoes in one 
plant; make the shoe machinery in another, 
tan leather in another; make various chem- 
icals in another, and so on. Well, this, you 
see, is a great development, involving a 
varied and extensive business organization, 
and meaning a vast amount of delegated 


authority. It has a tendency to get away 
from us; to disintegrate by centrifugal 
force. We are facing some serious prob- 


lems at the present time. Now there has 
lately grown up a new science of manage- 
ment, which enables a general supervisor to 
handle more intimately all of the details of 
a large business. It gives him, I am told, a 
more genuine and exact control. Now, I 
am ignorant of all this, and too old to 
learn; but I want you to take up the study 
for me. Go into plants managed in this new 
way. Spend two years there, learn what is 
good in the idea, find out what engineers 
are competent to install the best methods, 
and then come back here and take up the 
general management of this business.” 

“Mr. Peabody,” I exclaimed, “why do 
you want to take my breath away from me 
with this on my wedding-day?” 

My words were a trifle flippant, but he 
must have seen how much his suggestion 
had disturbed me, and must have heard the 
nervous catch in my voice. For a moment 
he looked at me without moving, a quizzical 
expression on his face. Then he turned as 
if greatly relieved. 

“Very good! Very good! I am happy 
to see that you get the seriousness of the 
idea. I just barely feared that you would 
accept it as another wedding-present, and 
ask when the salary began. But my judg- 
ment of you was right. You will make 
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good in the work, and your salary will begin 
to-morrow.” 

“ But—but, Mr. Peabody,” I protested, 
a little indignant, “I don’t need any salary. 
My income is sufficient.” 

“Your income is from land investments 
—practically no responsibility, no work in- 
volved. I want to see you, as my son, 
engaged in productive activities, playing 
your part in the game. And in order to 
make you valuable to the corporation I 
have to give you a salary, so that you will 
feel obliged to earn it.” 

It was evident that he had the matter all 
figured out; there was no need of my trying 
to argue that I was unequal to so great a 
responsibility. Perhaps he knew me better 
than I knew myself. As for my own doubts 
and qualms, they were very real, but I had 
no good ambition to offer as a substitute; at 
least, none that I could justify by any prom- 
ise in myself. 

For the first time I realized to the full 
the penalty I had to pay for not having 
earlier adopted some useful career. To 
refuse such a brilliant chance would be to 
put myself down as a wilful idler. To as- 
sume such a stigma upon the very day of 
my wedding to Eleanor, and in the eyes of 
such a great business man, who was making 
me at once his son and his successor, would 
be an unthinkable thing. I was too empty- 
handed to be able to refuse such a gift. I 
was too weak to withstand such a grant of 
power. 

Not without inward revolt and sorrow, I 
then and there resigned my own liberty of 
choice. I accepted the burdeh and the 
punishment of my past idleness. I dedi- 
cated myself to a career chosen for me 
because I had too long refused to choose 
for myself. There was no possibility of 
debate or defense. I was summarily sen- 
tenced, and I put out my hands for the 
bracelets. 

“ All right, father!” I said. “As soon as 
the honeymoon is over, I shall start in.” 

VII 

ELEANor had my car, so I left the office 
of Peabody, Fisk & Co. afoot and walked 
toward the subway. I was glad of the 
chance to get into the crowd. I felt so 
confused and unreal that I wanted to look 
at the people and the buildings, to see if 
they had changed. 




















I expected people to seem more grave, 
more burdened, and older; and they did. I 
saw my own new problem in every face. 
Al! were bowing to the obligation of being 
in part what nature never intended them to 
be. All were stumbling under the burden 
of tasks put, against their wills, upon their 
shoulders. Their faces were permanently 
lined with the expression of their various 
deceits. 

I went out of the office of Peabody, Fisk 
& Co. heir apparent to the management of 
all the companies. Thirty great plants were 
fomenting their problems for me to settle. 
The very thought of it set me storming with 
inward protest. I didn’t mind the prospect 
of the labor involved, but I knew that 
management was not my forte. I should 
grow to hate the foolish, mechanical details. 
I should resent having to take sides in trade 
controversies in which I had no real inter- 
est. The whole idea filled me with re- 
volting. 

What I should have to give up was 
something to regret. I was devoted not to 
idleness so much as to leisure—music, verse, 
the mere study of social life and human 
types. I fancied that even the study of the 
characters of my Bohemian friends was 
worth while in itself. 

But quite shamefacedly and secretly I 
had been brooding on an idea of social ser- 
vice to which I believed that my sympathies 
directed and my wealth obligated me. This 
was the real ambition which I had not dared 
divulge to Mr. Peabody, because I doubted 
whether he would believe me. It was out 
of key with my external behavior. 

The idea had come from my friend 
Charles, and I had adopted it as my own. 
When Charles had died, a year before, I 
had written to his mother that I was sure 
that he wouldn’t wholly die. I intended to 
realize his purposes, and expected to have 
his present help in doing so. 

Charles had suffered a broken neck, and 
had lain for six years paralyzed, unable to 
move a muscle. In those six tragic years 
his mind and heart developed a whole life- 
time of grace. He conceived a passion for 
humanity and an insight into durable values 
which would have made him a great power, 
if he could have moved even the weight of 


a pen. 
Could death really take him off? Could 
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the world? I did not believe it. In an 
hour of exaltation I clutched at the notion 
that he would take hold of me, mold me to 
his purposes, guide me always, and, com- 
pletely merged with another personality, 
achieve his own high vision. When I told 
his mother of this belief, she accepted it as 
her own, and extracted a pitiful comfort 
from it. 

The ambition to take up Charles’s bur- 
den of service had been with me all that, 
year, but I had deferred it until it was too 
late. Now it came to me all the more keen- 
ly, and I could do nothing about it, for. I 
had no experience, no program, no start. I 
had hardly more than a vague ideal, a fan- 
ciful dream. I couldn’t oppose this to Mr. 
Peabody’s offer. 

In the midst of these reflections I turned 
off Broadway to cross City Hall Park. I 
was barely aware of my course, so deeply 
was I absorbed. I was speedily recalled, 
however, by the onrush of a mail-truck 
which had been loading at the Post-Office. 
If the Post-Office itself had flung its weight 
against me, it would have been no more 
stunning. 

Many people saw me too late — among 
them the driver of the truck. Every one 
cried out at once in the usual fashion— 
which was enough to make even a man on 
the verge of death embarrassed by the 
scene he had caused. Probably several 
women fainted; certainly I heard several 
scream. A horse squealed as if it had been 
kicked. 

I do not recall that I said or did any- 
thing, but Providence put some one there 
who did. Out of the confusion an arm 
reached forth and clutched my own. A 
strong, good arm it was that jerked me side- 
wise as the truck hurled me forward, so that 
although I was thrown several feet, it was 
at an angle, and the heavy wheels did not 
run over me. 

For a few minutes I yielded to the crowd. 
I sat in the middle of the street and let 
them stare and push and quarrel with one 
another. I allowed the frightened driver of 
the truck to push through and “ cuss” me. 
Then I rose to my feet, permitted myself 
to be dusted off, and, scorning further as- 
sistance, started aimlessly back across the 
park. 

The sudden contact with physical fact 
should have sobered me, but it didn’t. It 
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should have caused me to throw off my 
really absurd discouragement about Mr. 
Peabody’s offer, and sent me packing home 
to the highly important business of getting 
ready for my wedding. Instead, it left me 
more melancholy than before. I felt ridic- 
ulous. I couldn’t leave the protection of 
my own motor-car without getting struck 
by a mail-truck. 

And this, I said to myself, is the man 
who is destined to take up the task of man- 
aging a great industrial corporation! What 
a pitiful figure I should cut! 

Other fellows were sweating and saving 
and scheming to get some little opportunity 
in the world to show their talents; but I, 
born rich, was marrying richer, and was 
about to enter willy-nilly upon respon- 
sibilities that I didn’t want and probably 
couldn’t handle. I came predestined to 
things that other men wanted, so magnifi- 
cently favored that public opinion would 
never countenance my spurning my chances. 
Who would have patience with me as a 
social reformer? 

I sat on a bench in the park and gave 
myself up to fifteen minutes of blue funk. 
It grew so painful that at last I could think 
of but one relief. I must go back to Mr. 
Peabody and tell him that I had recon- 
sidered his offer, and could not accept it. 
I must let him know before I married 
Eleanor. 

I started up from the bench with the 
fearful resignation of one who has just con- 
sented to a surgical operation. I turned 
toward the office of Peabody, Fisk & Co. 
I stepped out into Broadway. So absorbed 
was I that I did not now even see the peo- 
ple or the buildings. 

Only one thing could have happened to 
hurl me from the depths of mental abstrac- 
tion into which I was plunged, and that did 
happen. It was the onslaught of another 
mail-truck. : 

It was entirely like the first, with the 
weight of the Post-Office again behind it. 
Again the crowd bellowed; again, probably, 
women fainted. This time, however, Provi- 
dence did not put a strong rescuing arm 
out for me. 

Between the moment of my thoughtless- 
ness and the moment of my inability to 
think, just one idea shaped itself clearly 
for me. 

“Oh, there goes my leg!” I said to my- 
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self as my heart contracted with a spasm 
of pain. 
Then I gave up. 


VUuI 


In a few seconds, apparently, I came to. 
I seemed to be in a room, for I was lying 
on a floor. Yes, I was in a room, and it 
was smoky and ill-smelling. I was still 
dazed. My brain was too weak for me to 
wonder where I was, but my eyes saw quite 
clearly. Yes, I could think, too, but my 
thoughts didn’t matter. 

There was sawdust on the floor. I was 
lying in it. In several spots something wet 
had spattered on the floor, washing it clean 
of sawdust to the edges of the spots. I 
puzzled to decide whether it was water. 
One of the splotches near my head smelled 
like beer. There was no mistaking it even 
in my stupor; it was beer. 

I lay for a time without moving. There 
was no one very near me, but in what was 
practically another room, separated by a 
large doorway from the one in which I lay, 
there were a number of men. They were 
moving about as if excited, but their talk 
was subdued. They were evidently en- 
grossed in some serious matter. 

I found that my breathing came hard. 
I tried to take a full breath, and I felt a 
sharp pain under my heart. I put my hand 
there. My clothes were sticky wet at that 
place, and there seemed to be a small hole 
in my coat. 

I moved my head a bit to see. It was 
blood! Under me, near the hole in my coat, 
there was a small pool of blood. I felt 
around and, inserting my hand between the 
buttons of my coat and shirt, touched the 
place from which the blood came. It 
seemed to be a bullet-hole, for it was a 
small wound, swollen and torn. 

Without risking too much effort, I looked 
myself over as I lay. I seemed to have no 
other hurt, although I could have sworn 
that the mail-truck had run over my leg. 
I was not clear enough in my head to be 
sure of anything, however. 

Satisfied with these explorations, I lay 
still. When I lay so I could keep down my 
breathing, and so felt less pain. I was still 
dazed, and I wished that I could go to sleep. 

The disturbance in the room outside, 
however, suddenly rose to a hubbub. Look- 
ing out, I saw that several policemen had 
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entered, and that the crowd was trying to 
tell them something. 

“As soon as the guy fired, he ran out 
before we could stop him,” I heard a big- 
voiced man say. 

The speaker was behind a counter—yes, 
it was a bar. The place was a saloon. 

“Where is the dead man?” demanded a 
policeman, pushing the crowd aside. 

“In the back room there,” spoke up sev- 
eral at once. 

Two or three policemen advanced to- 
gether toward me, the crowd following. 
They all saw me looking at them, and were 
greatly astonished. 

“He’s not dead! He’s come to!” 
eral men cried out at once. 

“Get him some whisky—he’s alive yet, 
and has got his eyes open!” some one 
echoed. 

At once there was a murmur of excite- 
ment. I closed my eyes to shut out some 
of it. Soon I was lifted to a sitting posi- 
tion, while a man held a glass to my lips 
and had me drink. The liquor burned down 
my throat agreeably and sent a grateful 
tingle through my body. 

“Let him lie down again. You're mak- 
ing him bleed more,” some one said, and I 
was stretched out again. 

There was much talk, but as the crowd 
was apparently discussing some one else, I 
paid no attention. I caught words about 
“ Merl Hoben” and “ Bill, here,” and some 
description of a fight with revolvers; but 
nothing really engaged my attention until 
two men entered with a stretcher and lifted 
me onto it. As they did so, the movement 
gave my heart a twinge, and caused my left 
arm and side to grow cold and numb. 

The men carried me out through the front 
room, the policemen, I remember, holding 
the crowd away. When I reached the open 
air, free from the stench and smoke of the 
saloon, I revived a bit. 

“ Where are you going to take me?” I 
inquired. 

I was astonished at the sound of my own 
voice. It came resonantly from far inside 
of me, and though I put little breath into 
it, it sounded heavy. 

“You are going to Bellevue Hospital,” 


sev- 


said one of the men, as they prepared to. 


lift the stretcher into an ambulance. 
“Wait!” I said. “I'd rather be taken 
home. They can care for me better there.” 
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“Where do you live?” asked the ambu- 
lance man. 

“At Madison Avenue and Forty-Ninth 
Street. My name is Andrew Keppel.” 

A shout of laughter went up from the 
crowd. The two ambulance men joined in 
as they pushed the stretcher into the car. 
They followed me in, and the ambulance 
bounded away, leaving the crowd laughing 
and jabbering at the curb. 

The pain and numbness I felt, together 
with the confusion that still clouded my 
brain, caused me to lie still and silent for 
a little while. Finally I roused myself. 

“ Are you going to take me home?” 

“We are taking you to Bellevue,” replied 
one of the men. 

“ But I want to go home!” 

“You can go home, fellow, when you get 
well. You’re out of your head yet.” 

“My name is Andrew Keppel,” I reiter- 
ated. “I must go home. I’m to be mar- 
ried this evening, and they won’t know what 
became of me.” 

My voice sounded strangely to me. It 
seemed to roar in my head; but I was too 
bent upon getting home to ponder much 
upon that. 

“Tl give you each fifty dollars if you 
take me home,” I said. 

This interested them, but they looked in- 
credulous. 

“How did you get into that dive?” one 
man inquired. 

“TI don’t know yet. I don’t know where 
I was; but if you take me to 47 East 
Forty-Ninth Street, the hundred dollars is 
yours.” 

“ Shall we try it out?” the man asked his 
companion. 

“Sure thing! Wait—tell Martin to turn 
up Fourth Avenue.” 

One went to the wire grating at the front 
of the car and shouted to the chauffeur, 
who slacked up a bit and then turned up a 
side street. 

“We'll see if they will take you in where 
you say you live, anyway,” was the reas- 
surance, and I promptly went to sleep. 

I was awakened by being carried into the 
house; but as a sheet covered me, I could 
neither see nor be seen until they set me 
down and pulled the covering down from 
my face. 

It was the reception-hall of my own 
home. The servants, including Johnson, 
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were standing about in anxious postures. 
Mother was just appearing at the head of 
the stairs. I was hazy, but I perceived the 
excitement. 

“But where is Mr. Keppel?” asked 
Johnson, looking from me to the ambulance 
men. 

“ Here I am, Johnson!” I said in surprise. 

Mother rushed forward, looked at me, 
“and then, without a word, but with an ex- 
pression of great relief, sank fainting into 
the arms of the housekeeper. 

“T guess we’ve made some mistake,” said 
one of the ambulance men. “He told us 
his name was Andrew Keppel, and he gave 
this address.” 

“That isn’t Mr. Keppel! Far from it! 
Mr. Keppel, sir,” protested Johnson, “is a 
gentleman!” 

I was speechless. 

“Oh, there’s another ambulance!” cried 
Susie, one of the maids. 

All crowded to the door as a stretcher 
was brought in. Mr. Peabody walked be- 
fore it. There was a look of direst grief on 
his face. 

He spoke softly to Johnson as he entered. 

“Tt’s Andrew. He’s dead!” 

In full view from where I lay, Johnson 
sprang to the other stretcher and removed 
the cover. He sank to the floor, sobbing. 

I saw the white face of the man who lay 
there, the torn garments, and the body, red 
with blood. I saw the matted hair, and the 
lips partly open and fixed in the distortion 
of 2 final agony. It was my very image! 


IX 


Two days passed before I regained con- 
sciousness. They were days of wild and 
restless delirium, exceeding, the nurses told 
me afterward, the tantrums of a maniac. 
I could well believe it, for I waked up su- 
pinely weak. I had at last fallen asleep, 
and I must have been hours in awaking to 
full consciousness, for I heard voices dimly 
and saw feebly for some time before I 
made any effort to direct my thoughts or to 
stir in the bed. 

My first deliberate thoughts were recol- 
lections of my dreams—mixed memories of 
a fight in a saloon and of the impact of the 
mail-truck predominating. Vivid experiences 
among strange people whom I had never 
met in real life came back to me. It was 
a horrid mélange, which faded from my 
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memory as I gradually regained clearer 
consciousness. 

After a time I opened my eyes wide and 
turned my head to look at the room. it 
was a smallish place, with possibly eight 
white cot-beds in it, and the walls were 
painted white. There was no decoration, 
and the only other things in the room were 
a small table with several glasses, bottles, 
and other small objects on it, several wheel- 
chairs, a number of steel straight chairs, 
enameled white, and a small steel stand by 
each bed. I knew that it was a hospital, 
but I didn’t trouble to tell myself so. 

Three of the other beds were occupied, 
and a nurse in neatly starched linen was 
bending over one of the patients, a white- 
faced man with a bandage about his fore- 
head and a new growth of whiskers on his 
chin. She was holding a glass tube in his 
mouth, through which he siphoned some 
mixture from a glass. 

The proceeding interested me intensely, 
because there was nothing else on my mind. 

The nurse next lifted the covers at the 
foot of the bed, drew forth a rubber bag— 
a hot-water bag, perhaps—and went out 
with it. She returned soon, empty-handed, 
and going to the table at the end of the 
room, plucked a small glass tube—a ther- 
mometer, it seemed—from a glass with 
some liquid in it. 

Going to another patient, she turned the 
man’s head toward her, without speaking, 
and put the tube into his mouth. He slow- 
ly closed his lips together, while the nurse 
folded her arms and looked vacantly across 
the room. 

I was hypnotized by her. I felt that I 
could not move until she moved. I don’t 
know that I thought of anything; I merely 
perceived. The world was no bigger than 
that room. I recalled nothing at the time, 
and I wanted nothing. A _ nine-days-old 
puppy, just getting its eyes open, could not 
have been more vacant-minded. 

The nurse removed the tube from the 
man’s mouth, observed it, and, going to a 
pad on the table, made some notation. She 
turned a leaf of the pad and then looked 
toward me. She brought a tube with her 
to my bed. Seeing that I was hooking at 
her, she advanced more quickly, and her 
eyes showed interest. . 

“Well, have you got your senses back?” 
she asked. 














I didn’t respond, but watched her. She 
was a rather wide-faced, unhappy-looking 
woman of about thirty. 

“You certainly kicked up a lot of 
trouble around here these last two days! 
Here, open your mouth!” 

She inserted the tube under my tongue, 
waited, took the reading, went over to the 
table, and made another notation. Then 
she went out of the room without giving me 
another glance. 

Left without any moving object to look 
at, I let my eyes rove over the room itself. 
There was a large window near the side of 
the bed. The sunlight was filtering in, al- 
though it looked thin. It was daytime. I 
hadn’t noticed that before. The sun seemed 
very serene, and the room was very quiet. 

I was weak, and it was sweet to be still, 


without any kind of disturbance. Once 
or twice disquieting intimations — hardly 
thoughts—made me a little restless. I had 


the impression of being in a peculiar situa- 
tion, and felt that mother and Eleanor and 
Mr. Peabody were concerned in it. I 
thought of them, however, in various trivial 
connections—slight events of several weeks 
back. It was both easy and pleasant to 
recall no recent incidents. 

Presently the nurse returned, her steps 
echoing noisily in the room. She carried a 
tray, which she brought to my bed. Blessed 
food! The odor of it struck my nostrils as 
if by surprise, and immediately awakened a 
ravenous hunger. I trembled with anticipa- 
tion, my stomach wrenched with eagerness. 

I pulled myself up somewhat to get into 
a sitting position, but the nurse restrained 
me. She set the tray on the stand, propped 
me up with pillows from other beds, and 
then placed before me two soft-boiled eggs, 
some toast, and a cup of cocoa. 

With shaking, awkward hands I attacked 
the eggs and the toast. Never before had 
food tasted so wonderful. Every nerve in 
my mouth tingled with joy. Every morsel 
I took exploded flavors upon my tongue. 
Glorious liquids flowed in little, singing riv- 
ulets down my throat. I enjoyed a spasm 
of appetite, and the satisfaction of it ab- 
sorbed me to the exclusion of all other 
sensations. 

At first I didn’t see the dishes from which 
I ate, or the hands that carried the food to 
my lips. It was surprising that I saw them 
at all before the tray was removed; but sud- 
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denly, as I was about to take another gulp 
of cocoa, I halted with astonishment at the 
sight of my own hands. 

They didn’t seem to be mine. Instead of 
my smooth, rather small, supple hands, 
feminized by much practise on the piano, 
I saw great paws with darkened skin, knot- 
ted veins, stubby, broad fingers, and mis- 
shapen nails with a deep band of grime un- 
der each one—not so much actual dirt as 
discoloration. 

The palms were covered with thick cal- 
luses, as if they were used to walk on, and 
even the inner side of the fingers was rough 
and stained. 

“ What’s the matter?” sharply demanded 
the nurse, as I gazed foolishly at these 
strange attachments. “Are you going out 
of your head again?” 

I felt, indeed, as if I were going crazy. 
I wanted to shake off and throw away these 
disgusting appendages. They were shame- 
ful to look at. I wouldn’t have hired a 
chauffeur with horny hands like that! 

Seeing that I was not going to eat the 
rest of the refreshments, the nurse took the 
tray and left me studying my fists. Soon 
I noted that the wrists, too, were swollen. 
The bones seemed enlarged, and ridges of 
muscle were attached at the base of the 
hand. 

I pushed back the sleeves of the gown I 
wore, and was more than ever convinced 
that it was not my own arm that moved 
before me. Tennis and canoeing never de- 
veloped forearms like those. I judged that 
they must have been fifteen inches around. 
Besides, they were red, and were covered 
with black hair. I pinched them in order 
to see if I perceived in my own brain the 
sensations they received, and was surprised 
to find that I did. 

Almost with fear, and certainly with a 
great depression in my’ heart, I set out cau- 
tiously to examine my own anatomy. Every 
move brought fresh astonishment. Tenta- 
tively I felt of my upper arms, my neck, 
my chest. Although I was anxious to be 
convinced that I was deluded, the surprises 
were very real. That neck and chest were 
the neck and chest of a “ strong man.” 

I drew my knees up, and, even under the 
covers, my legs appeared to be mighty af- 
fairs; not extraordinarily long, but thicker, 
certainly, than they had been. When I 
threw off the covers, I found this impres- 
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sion confirmed. No dancing man’s slender 
and well-molded underpinnings were there; 
no pink, round limbs of youth. Those mas- 
sive, muscular legs were such as Atlas had 
planted in the mire of chaos when he lifted 
the world upon his shoulders. 

This was not the body to which I was 
used. I had taken on a new shape. I was 
not myself! 

I scrambled up out of bed, and, forgetting 
my recent weakness, and ignoring the pain 
about my heart caused by the exertion, I 
started across the room in my bare feet. 
The nurse entered at that moment, and was 
evidently concerned to see the sick man 
walking. 

“Get back to bed!” she cried. “ Your 
wound isn’t healed yet!” 


“T want a mirror, I want to see my 
face,” I replied. “Give me a mirror!” 

“Tf you'll lie down I'll bring you one,” 
she said. 

After some persuading, she got me back 
into bed, and forced me to take a com- 
fortable position. I was bellowing every 
second for a mirror. 

It did not take her long to fetch a good- 
sized square glass, which, as she held it to 
me, I snatched from her hands. Sitting bolt 
upright in bed, I took the mirror in both 
fists and peered at my reflection. 

It was not my face that looked out at 
me! Instead, I saw the countenance of a 
bandit, black, heavy, ugly, and with a scar 
over the left eyebrow. It was the face of 
my midnight burglar! 


(To be continued in the July number of MuNsEy’s MaGazINe) 





GO WEST, YOUNG MAN! 


Erase what thou hast done; 
Break from the yoke; 

Into the setting sun 
Launch heart of oak. 

Fling high the sail—follow thy dream a span; 
Go West, young man! 


Not him who hoards his days 
Under the lee of life, 

Finding his joy in praise 
Or ease or gold or wife— 

Not him shall Nature lead to her great plan. 
Go West, young man! 


High are the mountains there, 
Broad the bright plains; 

Vital the unbreathed air, 
Boundless the gains. 

Take up that challenge since the world began— 
Go West, young man! 


Climb the blue sky and feel 
Freedom unknown; 

Follow the conquering steel; 
Shatter the stone; 

Shake out the golden rivers in thy pan; 
Go West, young man! 


Brow to the desert star, 
Feet in the clay; 

Out of the things that are 
Build the large day. 

Turn, then, and teach us what we should and can— 
Come East, young man! 


Edwin Davies Schoonmaker 




















Just Woman 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 
Author of “A Bad Guy,” “Cupid’s Press Agent,” Etc. 


F course, I’m only a stenographer, 

and my opinions don’t crowd out 

any paid advertising; but there’s 
no reason why a stenographer shouldn’t 
think, is there? Do you know the answer 
to that question? So many of my em- 
ployers ask me that. I think—certainly 
I do; but I don’t tell most of the people I 
work for what I think. If I did I’d never 
have a job! 

But I do think. Yes, indeed! And 
this is one of my thoughts—I want men 
to forget that I’m a woman long enough 
to let me vote, but not long enough to let 
me sit and sew in a summer-hotel lobby 
on a moonlight night when the canoeing’s 
good. Get me? 

I think I can vote more intelligently 
than a drunken saloon loafer, and I also 
think I can appreciate flowers and candy 
better than he can. I want to help the 
men to pick out a President, but may I 
grow fat before I’m forty if I want to be 
so darned equal that I have to dine 
Dutch-treat or starve! I don’t want any 
man to think that I’m a poor, helpless, 
fluffy little thing to be pampered all the 
time; but some men some of the time— 
um, well! 

I never thought much about this wo- 
man’s rights thing till I became secretary 
to Miss Eleanor Van Duyten. I always 
used to think I had a right to a seat in a 
street-car. Of course, thinking never got 
me one. If your feet hurt—smile! A 
smile will get a pretty woman more room 
in a crowded car than all the thought that 
ever passed through Daniel Webster’s 
mind. I used to think, in a casual sort of 
way, that I had a right to a variety of 





partners when I went to a dance, and a 
certain amount of flowers per week, and 
a few trips to the theater and a proposal 
once in a while. 

But I never thought much about the 
ballot, and legal rights, and stuff like that, 
till I went to work for Miss Van Duyten. 
She was a fine, intelligent girl, and so 
pretty and sweet that men liked her any- 
how. What? Certainly not! Most men 
don’t like a clever woman. A woman 
that knows as much as a man knows has 
sense enough to know how little he knows 
—and that worries him. 

But men liked Miss Van Duyten. It 
was worth being laughed at just for the 
chance of watching the dimples in her 
cheeks. She spent a lot of her time either 
writing or lecturing on the subject of wo- 
man’s equality to man. What time she 
had left over she devoted to demonstrat- 
ing the fact that certain women are su- 
perior to any man. 

Why, she had a staff of admirers to 
pick and choose from that would have 
made Cleopatra at her best ask for tui- 
tion. There were more men willing to do 
more things for her! One old coupon- 
fiend from Wall Street, who’d never been 
unnecessarily jarred loose from the price 
of a postage-stamp, offered to devote his 
entire fortune to the Cause. 

Of course there was a string to the 
offer. Oh, sure! It was a purse-string, 
and he wouldn’t loosen up on it unless 
Miss Van Duyten would agree to tie a 
marriage knot with it. But it just goes 
to show. Why, a proposal to her was no 
more than one drink to a Kentucky poli- 
tician on election night. 
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There were so many entries in the Van 
Duyten matrimonial event that it took 
time and curiosity to get a line on the fa- 
vorite. I’d been with her for two or 
three months before I made a choice. I 
picked Bob Hatfield. 

Bob did something—or somebody—in 
Wall Street. Whatever it was, he made 
enough out of it to keep a car and his 
liberty. He wasn’t too good-looking to 
tame, but then he wasn’t homely enough 
to make it necessary for his friends to ex- 
plain what a bright mind he had. He 
wasn’t so gay but what a minister could 
say a good word over his bier without 
blushing, and yet he stepped out fast and 
often enough to have a nodding acquain- 
tance with a number of our most popular 
bartenders. 

He knew more about baseball than 
about the Revolution, and he was prouder 
of having taken dinner with Ty Cobb 
than of his college diploma. But he knew 
that Ibsen wrote the “ Doll’s House.” He 
didn’t care, but he knew it. And he could 
say “ Yes, indeed!” or “Is it possible?” 
at approximately the right spots in al- 
most any kind of a conversation. He was 
a regular fellow, and I was pretty strong 
for him. 

He was reasonably neutral about the 
Cause. Miss Van Duyten would pace up 
and down the studio and lecture him for 
an hour at a time, while he smoked and 
watched her. She’d get all flushed up 
and excited, and wind up her remarks 
with the question: 

“Do you agree with me?” 

“ Sure!” he’d say. “ Will you go with 
me to see Maude Adams to-night?” 

My second choice was Henry Brookley. 
I didn’t think he had a chance to win, 
and yet I was afraid he had. I felt that 
way about him. Henry was too good to 


be true. He seemed so nice, he always | 


made me wonder what hidden vice he 
played to keep even. He didn’t drink, 
and he didn’t smoke—and he never had. 
He was a highbrow and a good athlete. 
He could laugh at Charlie Chaplin and 
understand Browning. He worked in 
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spite of the fact that he’d inherited real 
money, and he only stayed out late with 
the very best people. 

Henry was a sculptor, and he actually 
put in time at his modeling. He was no 
good at it, but he tried. He was both 
good-looking and good-natured. Oh, he 
was perfect! That was just what queered 
him with me. I felt sure there must be 
something dreadfully wrong with any man 
as good as he was. 

And he was strong for the Cause. He 
felt as deeply about the social and indus- 
trial enslavement of the. modern woman 
as Miss Van Duyten herself. I’ve heard 
him admit it. 

People said he’d make a perfect hus- . 
band for her. It seemed that way on the 
face of things; but you know how it is 
with faces, of things or of women—those 
that are too perfect aren’t real. 


II 


HATFIELD and Brookley batted fairly 
even in the Van Duyten League for about 
six months after I went to work for Miss 
Eleanor, and then my favorite stole sec- 
ond with the bases full. At least, that’s 
just the way his play impressed me. It 
made him look kind of obese above the 
ears to me. 

It was like this— Miss Eleanor was 
planning a camp trip in Maine. She was 
talking over the details with Hatfield in 
the studio one afternoon, and mentioned 
the fact that her party was all shot full of 
holes because a number of the men she’d 
counted on to come had important busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

“ Make a doe trip of it,” Mr. Hatfield 
suggested. “Why need you have any 
men along?” 

“ But we must,” Miss Eleanor said, 
“on a camping expedition like this.” 

“Of course you must,” Mr. Hatfield 
agreed with her, making a fool of him- 
self. “And right here’s where I prove to 
you that your theories are fifty per cent 
wrong. You maintain that women are 
the equal of men. They’re not—no more 
than men are equal to women. I string 

















along with you on the proposition that 
women should vote. I believe, with you, 
that the average woman is capable of vot- 
ing as intelligently as the average man. 
It doesn’t follow that she makes as good 
a half-back. A certain orange may be a 
better bit of fruit than a certain apple. 
That doesn’t make it an apple. You 
know as much about State and national 
politics as I do, but you can’t pitch a tent 
and cut wood as well as I can. I’ll admit 
that you’re fit to go into a voting-booth 
alone; but when you go into the woods 
you’ve got to have men along. You're 
right, but at the same time you’re wrong. 
Men and women are no more equal than 
water and fire. A pint of spring water 
makes a fine drink on a hot day, but you 
can’t light a cigarette with it. See what 
I mean?” 

Did she see what he meant? Um! 
From the look of her, you might have 
been pardoned for imagining that he’d 
just been advocating the introduction of 
the Turkish harem system in the United 
States. 

“Do I see what you mean?” she re- 
peated after him, drawing herself up 
straight like an emotional actress spurn- 
ing money in the third act of a problem 
play. “Indeed I do! You mean the 
thing I’ve devoted my life to the destruc- 
tion of! So we must have men, must we? 
I'll show you! Do you know what I’m 
going to do?” 

“No,” Hatfield admitted. “ You’re a 
woman, and my dependable knowledge of 
your sex is limited to the realization that 
no man ever knows what any woman is 
going to do. Wondering what a woman 
is going to do,” he said, “ is like worrying 
over a deceased friend. What’s the use? 
All you can do is hope for the best, and 
that doesn’t change matters any. I sus- 
pect, though, that you are going to give 
me an awful ragging.” 

“T’m not going to do anything of the 
sort,” Miss Eleanor told him. 

“There you are!” Mr. Hatfield said. 
“ T knew that I was practically certain to 
guess wrong.” 
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“I’m going to prove that you're 
wrong,” Miss Eleanor said. 

“Why trouble?” Mr. Hatfield asked 
her. “Ill admit it, and we'll talk about 
something else.” 

That made it worse. 

“You treat me like a child,” Miss 
Eleanor told him. “ Yours is the attitude 
of half-contemptuous, half-amused toler- 
ance that we who are fighting the battle 
for equality find it the most difficult to 
combat. You’d be less of an enemy if 
you were frankly one. Can’t you ever 
forget that I’m a woman?” 

“No, praise be!” Mr. Hatfield said. 

“Stop mouthing insane flattery!” Miss 
Eleanor begged. “I’m tired of it. I'd 
prefer to have you swear at me. It 
wouldn’t be such a sickening reminder of 
the fact that you regard me merely as a 
woman. I’m going to show you that a 
woman can go into the woods alone and 
live altogether independent of men. I’m 
going to give up my camping party as I 
had planned it, and to take only my sec- 
retary. We will go to Skiddymakootpeg, 
Maine, and make our way alone through 
the woods from there to Moochapaqua.” 

“ But you'll have to have a guide,” Mr. 
Hatfield pointed out to her, “ and he’ll be 
aman. I’ve made that same trip, and so 
far as I know there aren’t any women 
guides for hire up there.” 

“TI know you’ve made that trip,” Miss 
Eleanor said. “I heard you say how dif- 
ficult it was. That’s why we're going to 
take it. You admit that it was a hard 
trip for you; and after we’ve accom- 
plished it you’ll be forced to admit that 
you were wrong in your argument about 
women.” 

“ But the fact that you’ll be obliged to 
take a guide only strengthens my argu- 
ment,”’ Mr. Hatfield said. 

“We will go without a guide,” Miss 
Eleanor told him. 

“ But you can’t!” Mr. Hatfield said. 
“Tt’s seventy-five miles by canoe and 
trail, and not a habitation along the way. 
You can’t do it!” 

“ But we will do it,” Miss Eleanor said. 
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And that’s how the trouble started. He 
said she couldn’t, so she did. You know 
if Eve hadn’t been told what she couldn’t 
do, I bet we’d still be using apples for or- 
naments! 

Ill 


ANYHOW, we went. Both Hatfield and 
Brookley tried to stop us, but it couldn’t 
be done. 

Hatfield had a bright scheme. He 
meant to follow us incognito, so to speak, 
and then reveal himself to us about the 
time when heroes would be in demand; 
but Miss Eleanor read his mind and for- 
bade him doing any such thing. Hatfield 
was a little sullen about it when Miss 
Eleanor divined what he intended doing, 
and said nix. 

“It’s a free country,” he said. “If I 
should happen to be in the same part of 
the woods about the time you two girls 
are near to death from starvation and ex- 
posure, I might be welcome, even though 
you do seem to suspect me of being a 
man.” 

“ Bob Hatfield, if you follow us, I'll 
never speak to you again!” Miss Eleanor 
told him. “I mean it. I want this trip 
to be a legitimate test of a woman’s abil- 
ity to endure hardship and privation. I’m 
as good as you are,” she told him, “ and 
I’m going to prove it!” 

“As good as I am!” Hatfield said. 
“Why, if you weren’t a thousand times 
better, I wouldn’t particularly care what 
happened to you. But you are, and I 
do,” he said. 

She finally got him to promise not to 
follow us or make any arrangement for 
our protection. He hated to do it almost 
as bad as I hated to have him do it. You 
see, I had nothing to gain by going up 
there into the bears’ home town all alone. 
It was nothing to me to prove that I could 
live in the woods. Daniel Boone could 
live in the woods, but how much does he 
get a week nowadays? 

Mr. Hatfield and Miss Eleanor almost 
got into a real row over it all before we 
got away. 
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“ T’ll give you my word not to do what 
I should —to see that you’re protected 
from your own folly,” Hatfield told her; 
“but it’s a fool trip for a fool purpose, 
and I’m going to suffer the agonies of the 
damned here in New York all the time 
you’re gone!” 

Brookley took it different. 

“T shall be worried about you,” he told 
Eleanor; “but I fully appreciate your 
view-point in wanting to make the trip 
alone and unaided. I wish,” he told her, 
“that I might help you in this, as in all 
things; but I realize that you must accom- 
plish your self-appointed task alone. I am 
sorry,” he said, “ that one man’s bigotry 
should have made the task necessary.” 

The darned hypocrite! 

We got away to a flying start from the 
Grand Central one August afternoon, and 
lived through the trip on the New Haven 
to Boston. That was something! We 
stayed overnight in the sacred city and 
left early in the morning on the B. and 
M. for Skiddymakootpeg. We got there 
along in the afternoon, and— 

Well, if I had sense enough to vote I’d 
have been on the next train Boston 
bound, and this would have been the ead 
of the story. 

Skiddymakootpeg! It looked very 
much like it sounds. Town! It’s just a 
small absence of woods, with a sawmill, a 
boarding-house, and a general store. Its 
only excuse for a name is the fact that 
the railroad needs something to put on 
the time-table to show where the train 
stops; and the train only stops to take on 
water and let off fools. 

And the people! Oh, the people! The 
only life in sight when we got off the 
train was a leathery-whiskered old two- 
legged goat sitting on a barrel beside the 
little shed that passed for a station, spit- 
ting tobacco-juice at a grasshopper. He 
was so busy trying to flood the poor in- 
sect that he didn’t even look at us; and 
we stood around and inhaled the balmy 
odor of new-mown logs from the sawmill 
till the train pulled out. Then Miss Elea- 
nor asked him where the hotel was. 

















“ Heh?” he barked. “ Where’d ye come 
frum?” 

“I beg your pardon!” Miss Eleanor 
said in her very best manner. 

“What fur?” he came back at her. 
“'Y’ ain’t done nothin’ t’ me, ’s fur ’s I 
know. Where’d ye come frum?” 

“ That’s none of your business,” Miss 
Eleanor told him. “I asked you to direct 
me to the hotel.” — 

“That ain’t none o’ my _ business 
neither,” the old grump said, and laughed 
himself into a fit of hysterics at his own 
joke. 

There was no hotel. There was a 
boarding-house for the men from the 
sawmill, run by about ninety pounds of 
petrified vinegar. That woman was so 
thin that you had to close one eye to keep 
her in sight, and so sour that the mere 
thought of her presence would set your 
teeth on edge. She had one room in the 
attic, but she didn’t feel quite safe in hav- 
ing us occupy it. 

“ Seems mighty funny to me,” she said. 
“Two women runnin’ ’round loose the 
way you be! Course, you may be all 
right, but then again—” 

“ Well, is there any other place in town 
where we could stop for the night?” Miss 
Eleanor asked her. 


“No, there ain’t,” the landlady 
snapped. ‘“ You'll stay here or stay no 
place.” 


“We'll stay here, if you'll let us,” 
Eleanor told her. I had never seen Miss 
Van Duyten so meek before. 

“Dunno whether I will or not,” the 
landlady said. “ Looks mighty queer to 
me. The only city folks ever comes up 
here is men, an’ they come huntin’. 
Course, your story may be true, but I 
doubt it. Sounds awful fishy to me. How 
much you willin’ to pay for a room for 
the night?” 

“What are your rates?” Miss Eleanor 
asked her. 

“A dollar a night,” the landlady said; 
“ but you can’t stop here for that. I keep 
a respectable house, an’ you know how 
people will talk.. I ain’t sayin’ y’ ain’t 
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all right, but you don’ look so. If you 
got any men folks, where be they? An’ 
if y’ ain’t, what business you got galli- 
vantin’ ’round?” 

Well, the upshot of the bargaining was 
that we paid her three dollars apiece for 
a little dog-kennel up in the attic. The 
sunlight came through the holes in the 
roof, and I thought water might; so I 
mentioned it to the lady. 

“T been meanin’ to have Jed fix that 
roof,” she said; “ but I never got ’round 
to it. But the wind’s in the northwest, 
an’ if it don’t shift fore mornin’ it won’t 
rain.” 

Miss Eleanor wanted to cry, and I did. 
I’d just got through, and was powdering 
my nose, when the landlady knocked at 
the door. 

“Constable Perkins wants to see you 
two women down-stairs,” she said. “I 
sent word an’ told him you was here. 
You may be all right, but you don’t look 
so to me. There’s been queer doin’s in 
these parts lately.” 

So we went down into the parlor and 
saw the police force. He looked like Me- 
thuselah’s most dangerous rival. Sleuth? 
Why, he couldn’t catch cold in the arctic! 
But he was a minion of the law, by heck, 
and we had to tell him our story. 

“Well, I don’t see nothin’ to arrest ye 
fur, unless I hold ye as suspicious char- 
acters,” he said, when Miss Eleanor had 
finished telling him all. “ There’s been 
robberies in these parts lately, an’ us offi- 
cers is all on the lookout. Canuck by the 
name o’ Canada Jake’s been holdin’ folks 
up an’ breakin’ into post-offices an’ such 
like. Tall feller with a black mustache 
an’ a scar clean across his left cheek. 
S’pose you never seen him, hey?” 

He didn’t seem to like it when we told 
him we hadn’t. 

“Seems mighty queer,” he said, “ you 
two goin’ through the woods alone to 
Moochapaqua! I never hearn tell o’ no 
women-folks goin’ through the woods 
alone to Moochapaqua. Canada Jake’s 
most likely in the woods somewhere. How 
be I to know that you ain’t goin’ to meet 
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him? How be I to know that you ain’t 
female accomplishes o’ his’n?” 

He finally consented to let us go. By 
the time he did I was wishing that he’d 
hold us. I’d rather be arrested by an offi- 
cer of the law, even in Skiddymakootpeg, 
than meet Canada Jake in the heart of 
the Maine woods. Say, that town con- 
stable wasn’t half as much worried about 
our possible meeting with the hold-up 
man as I was. I fairly begged Miss Elea- 
nor to give up the idea of making the 
trip; but I might as well have invited 
Bryan to a prize-fight. 


IV 


So the next day we started. We were 
to go twenty miles down the Talamoosic 
River by canoe, and overland from there 
through the woods. We bought a canoe 
from an old half-wit who was crazier than 
we were, and loaded all our duffel into it. 

We had bought our stuff in a sporting- 
goods store in New York. Everything 
was nicely done up in leather or canvas, 
with shiny straps and buckles. It looked 
elegant in the store window. If only we 
had left it there—and stayed where we 
could watch it! It was all as useful in 
the woods as a Chinese puzzle. 

And that canoe! It had some dreadful 
kind of a nervous disease. So did I. I 
don’t know whether I caught it from the 
canoe, or the canoe from me. We both 
had it. 

It was something like the fidgety-wab- 
bles. The canoe and I couldn’t sit still 
at the same time. Every time I stepped 
into it I seemed to become possessed of 
an uncontrollable desire to take a bath; 
and the canoe appeared to be in sympathy 
with me. It did all in its power to give 
me one. 

But finally we got started. When we 
turned the bend in the river and were out 
of sight of town, I cried. You can im- 
agine how I dreaded what was ahead of 
us when you stop to think that I actually 
cried at getting out of sight of Skiddyma- 
kootpeg! Miss Eleanor was just brim- 
ming with bravery and common sense. 


“ Don’t be silly, child!” she told me. 
“ We're going to have a lovely time. We 
just drift down the river twenty miles to 
the big cliffs on the left bank, with the 
dead pine on top, and there we find the 
trail that leads direct to Moochapaqua. 
It’s all absurdly simple. We'll take our 
time and enjoy ourselves. There’s noth- 
ing to worry about.” 

“Maybe not,” I said; “but I don’t 
relish the thought of meeting Canada 
Jake.” 

““ Nonsense!” she said. ‘ There’s not 
one chance in a million of our meeting 
him; and even if we do, we have our re- 
volvers with us.” 

That was quite true. We had our re- 
volvers with us, and they were loaded. 
Mine worried me almost as much as the 
thought of meeting the robber. If we had 
met him I wouldn’t have dared to monkey 
with the thing. If I’d taken it out of its 
holster to do battle with him, I’d have 
been just as liable to commit suicide as 
murder. 

But I cheered up after a little time. It 
was a lovely day, and the scenery was 
beautiful. We drifted and paddled and 
sang till nearly sundown, and then Miss 
Eleanor said we’d better go ashore and 
camp for the night. That’s what she said 
we'd better do. Oof! 

We beached the canoe on a little sand- 
bar and started to put up the tent. It 
was perfectly simple. A child could do 
it I know it was easy, because the book 
of directions we had with us said so; and 
that book knew more about it than we 
did—much more. 

If the book could have done the work, 
it might have been all right. The only 
way we could make that tent stand up 
was to stand up with it and hold it. The 
sun and my heart went down, but that 
tent wouldn’t go up. 

“We'll sleep under ¢he friendly stars,” 
Miss Eleanor said, along about dark. 
“ Let us make a fire and prepare dinner. 
Gather some twigs and things,” she said, 
“and I'll unpack the food and cooking- 
utensils.” 














So I gathered some twigs and things, 
and got scared breathless. Don’t talk to 
me about the quiet of the deep woods! 
There was more noise in that dark forest 
than there is in the Central Park monkey- 
house on a Sunday afternoon! I heard 
lions and tigers and bears and bandits 
thrashing around in the brush, and once 
I saw a man crouching with a rifle aimed 
at me. A second later I saw that what I 
saw was a stump with a stick lying across 
it; but a second’s enough! I know just 
what a violent death is like. 

I took the twigs and things back to 
where Miss Eleanor was unpacking the 
food and utensils, and she said: 

“ Now we're all fixed. Where are the 
matches?” 

Aha! That was the question. Where 
were the matches? The natty little Fifth 
Avenue camp-stove we had with us was 
adorned with every convenience except a 
self-starter. It did seem necessary for us 
to have a match; and unfortunately we 
didn’t have one! 

“ Ah, well!” Miss Eleanor said, in the 
tone of a philosopher kidding himself. 
“T have cold tongue and crackers and 
sardines and jam here. We must make 
shift with that until morning.” 

I didn’t want food. I wanted a light— 
a fire—something to see by. Of course a 
fire wouldn’t have saved me from any- 
thing but the cold; but I wanted it. Oh, 
how I did want it! You know a fire in 
the dark woods at night is like having 
a man in the house. Probably it won’t 
do you any good, but it makes your mind 
feel easier. 

But there was no chance for a fire. I 
snuggled up to Miss Eleanor and cried 
and cried. She was wonderfully brave. 
She petted and soothed me and told me 
not to worry. I wondered at her forti- 
tude—then! 

After about half an hour we heard a 
noise in the distance that sounded like 
thunder. That wasn’t the worst of it, 
either. The tragedy was that it really 
was thunder. Rain? You could have 
sailed a boat in it. 
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The rain stopped after about an hour, 
and something worse happened. We heard 
a sound like some one walking on the 
beach, and then a man’s voice came out 
of the darkness right near to us: 

“ Hello there!” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” Miss Eleanor 
told me in a perfectly natural voice. 
“Don’t give him the satisfaction of see- 
ing that we’re afraid of him.” 

“Get wet?” inquired the man 
could hear but not see. 

“ Slightly,” Miss Eleanor said, perfect- 
ly cool. “ We are perfectly all right, how- 
ever. Have you any business with us?” 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” the man said, 
and turned the light of an electric lantern 
on us. 

“ Why ain’t you got no fire?” he asked. 


we 


“We found ourselves _— without 
matches,” Miss Eleanor told him. “ Have 
you some?” 

“Yes,” the man said, and shut the 
light off. ° 


Of course we hadn’t been able to see 
him, because he held the flash-light in 
front of him all the while; but I was per- 
fectly certain that it was Canada Jake, 
and that he meant to murder us both. 
We could hear him moving about in the 
dark, and once or twice he turned on his 
light. Finally we heard him coming to- 
ward us, and then he turned the light on 
us again. 

“ T’ve fixed a fire here for you,” he said. 
“You'll have to light it. I'll toss you this 
box of matches.” 

“What nonsense!” Miss Eleanor said. 
“Why don’t you light it” 

“‘ And give you a shot at me in the light 
of the fire, while I’m not lookin’?” he 
said. “ Not to-night!” 

Then I knew he was Canada Jake. 
Frightened as I was, I couldn’t help but 
wonder at Miss Eleanor’s perfect self- 
possession. It was remarkable! 

“T'll light the fire,” she said; “ but 
please don’t imagine that we’re at all 
afraid of you just because we happen to 
be women. We’re fully capable of taking 
care of ourselves.” 
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So we walked in the path of light shed 
by his lantern to where he’d piled up some 
twigs and things for a fire, and Miss Elea- 
nor touched a match to it. It blazed up, 
and pretty soon, in the light from it, I 
could see the man. He had a revolver in 
one hand, and he had a black mustache 
and a scar across his left cheek. It was 
really Canada Jake! 


V 


Miss ELEANOR saw him, too, and she 
acted natural for the first time. She 
screamed and began to cry real tears. 

“Oh!” she said. “ Oh, I thought you 
were Bob! Oh, what shall I do? I 
thought you were Bob!” 

And right there I began to get an idea. 
The idea made me so mad that I forgot 
to be scared. 

“You thought it was Bob?” I said to 
her. “ Was that why you had the nerve 
to get into a mess like this and bring me 
with you? You thought it was Bob, did 
you? You’ve been depending on Bob to 
tag along behind and take care of us, after 
you made him give you his word of honor 
that he wouldn’t?” 

“ Oh, what shall we do?” she cried. “I 
saw this man in the bushes down the 
beach when we landed here. I was so 
sure it was Bob! Oh,” she said, “ where 
can he be?” 

“ Home in New York, where you made 
him promise to stay,” I said. 

“ But he knows it’s dangerous for us 
alone up here,” she argued. “I know he 
wouldn’t be mean enough to desert me 
at a time like fis!” 

“Who’s Bob?” Canada Jake asked in 
a threatening tone of voice. “ And where 
is he?” 

No answer was necessary. At that mo- 
ment Bob came out of the dark from no- 
where, and lit fighting on Canada Jake’s 
shoulders. There was some grunting and 
harsh talking for a minute or two, and 
then Mr. Hatfield said: 

“ Just hand me a piece of that tent- 
rope, will you? This fellow may come to 
later on.” 
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He tied up Canada Jake with the rope, 
and then he tied up Miss Eleanor in his 
arms, and she cried and cried, and by and 
by she said: 

“Oh, Bob, I was afraid you’d failed 
me! Why were you so long coming?” 

“T tried to keep my word to you and 
stay behind,” he said. “ Good Lord, did 
you expect me to follow you?” 

“ Oh, I knew you would,” she said. “I 
knew you would!” 

“ Well, you—-you woman, you!” Mr. 
Hatfield said. “ You blessed, dear, fool 
woman!” 

“You’re not angry, are you?” she 
asked him. 

“ Angry?” he laughed. “I’m tickled 
to death! I was afraid you were some- 
thing either more or less than a woman; 
but you aren’t. You’re just woman—and 
that suits me!” 

Then she burrowed down under his arm 
with her head and laughed a little, and 
cried some more. And that’s when I re- 
signed my position as private secretary to 
Miss Eleanor Van Duyten. Do you blame 
me? 

We got back to Skiddymakootpeg late 
the next afternoon, and turned Canada 
Jake over to the police force. While Mr. 
Hatfield was making arrangements for 
the wedding with the justice of the peace, 
who should hop off the late train but Mr. 
Henry Brookley! 

“ Have you seen Hatfield?” he asked 
Miss Eleanor, first thing. 

“T have,” she said, looking him over 
as if he were something the cook had done 
wrong. ‘“ May I ask what you are doing 
here?” 

“T found out at his office that he’d 
broken his word and come up here after 
you,” Brookley said; “so I caught the 
next train and came after him. I won’t 
have him molesting you!” 

“ Mr. Brookley,” Miss Eleanor said, 
“it appears that I mistook you for a 
gentleman. You gave me your word of 
honor not to follow us here, and you have 
broken it. I want you never to speak to 
me again!” 
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A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 
“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A ROMANCE FASCINATING, 
ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 


By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE—This is the second of a series of articles narrating the 
history of the New York Sun, and giving a vital, timate view of New York life during 


more than eighty eventful years. 


The first article, printed last month, told of the found- 


ing of the Sun by Benjamin H. Day in September, 1833, of its rapid rise to success, and 
of the stirring days when Horace Greeley, William Cullen Bryant, and James Watson 
Webb were among the active journalists of New York. — 


E young man whom Day met at 

the murder trial in White Plains 

was Richard Adams Locke, a re- 
porter who was destined to kick up more 
dust than perhaps any other man of his 
profession. As he comes on the stage, 
we must let his predecessor, George W. 
Wisner, pass into the wings. 

Wisner was a good man, as a reporter, 
as a writer of editorial articles, and as 
part owner of the paper. His campaign 
for Abolition irritated Mr. Day at first, 
but the young man’s motives were so pure 
and his articles so logical that Day rec- 
ognized the justice of the cause, even as 
he realized the foolish methods employed 
by some of the Abolitionists. Wisner set 
the face of the Sum against slavery, and 
Day kept it so, but there were minor mat- 
ters of policy upon which the partners 
never agreed, never could agree. 

When Wisner’s health became poor, in 
the summer of 1835, he expressed a desire 
to get away from New York. Mr. Day 


paid him five thousand dollars for his 
interest in the paper—a large sum in 
those days, considering the fact that 
Wisner had won his share with no capital 
except his pen. Wisner went West and 
settled at Pontiac, Michigan. There his 
health improved, his fortune increased, 
and he was at one time a member of the 
Michigan Legislature. 

When Day found that Locke was the 
best reporter attending the trial of 
Matthias the Prophet, he hired him to 
write a series of articles on the religious 
fakir. These, the first “ feature stories ” 
that ever appeared in the Sun, were 
printed on the front page. 

A few weeks later, while the Matthias 
articles were still being sold on the streets 
in pamphlet form, Locke went to Day 
and told him that his boss, Colonel Webb 
of the Courier and Enquirer, had dis- 
charged him for working for the Sun “ on 
the side.” Wisner was about to leave 
the paper, and Day was glad to hire 
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Locke, for he needed a good editorial 
writer. Twelve dollars a week was the 
alluring wage, and Locke accepted it. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE MOON HOAX 


Locke was then thirty-five—ten years 
senior to his employer. Let his contem- 
porary, Edgar Allan Poe, describe him: 


He is about five feet seven inches in height, 
symmetrically formed; there is an air of dis- 
tinction about his whole person—the air noble 
of genius. His face is strongly pitted by the 
smallpox, and, perhaps from the same cause, 
there is a marked obliquity in the eyes; a cer- 
tain calm, clear luminousness, however, about 
these latter amply compensates for the defect, 
and the forehead is truly beautiful in its in- 
tellectuality. I am acquainted with no person 
possessing so fine a forehead as Mr. Locke. 


Locke was nine years older than Poe, 
who at this time had most of his fame 
ahead of him. Poe was quick to recognize 
the quality of Locke’s writings; in- 
deed, the poet saw, perhaps more clearly 
than others of that period, that America 
was full of good writers—a fact of which 
the general public was neglectful. This 
was Poe’s tribute to Locke’s literary gift: 


His prose style is noticeable for its concision, 
luminosity, completeness— each quality in its 
proper place. He has that method so generally 
characteristic of genius proper. Everything he 
writes is a model in its peculiar way, serving 
just the purposes intended and nothing to spare. 


The Sun’s new writer was a collateral 
descendant of John Locke, the English 
philosopher of the seventeenth century. 
Born in New York in 1800, he was edu- 
cated by his mother and by private tutors 
until he was nineteen, when he went to 
England and entered Cambridge. While 
still a student he contributed to the Bee, 
the Imperial Magazine, and other Eng- 
lish publications. In his political beliefs 


he was thoroughly American, and when 
he left Cambridge he had the hardihood 
to start the London Republican, the title 
of which describes its purpose. This was 
a failure, for London declined to warm 
to the theories of American democracy, 
no matter how scholarly their expression. 
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Abandoning the Republican, young 
Locke devoted himself to literature and 
science. He ran a periodical called the 
Cornucopia for about six months, but it 
was not a financial success, and in 1830 
he returned to New York for good and 
all. Colonel Webb saw his merits, and 
put him at work on his paper. 

Locke could write almost anything. In 
Cambridge and in Fleet Street he had 
picked up a wonderful store of general 
information. He could turn out prose or 
poetry, politics or pathos, anecdotes or 
astronomy. 

While he lived in London, Locke was 
a regular reader of the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal, and he brought 
some copies of it to America. One of 
these, an issue of 1826, contained an 
article by Dr. Thomas Dick, of Dundee, 
a pious man, but inclined to speculate on 
the possibilities of the universe. In this 
article Dr. Dick suggested the feasibility 
of communicating with the moon by 
means of great stone symbols on the face 
of the earth. The people of the moon— 
if there were any—would fathom the dia- 
grams and reply in a similar way. Dr. 
Dick explained afterward that he wrote 
this piece with the idea of satirizing a 
certain coterie of eccentric German 
astronomers. 

Now it happened that Sir John Fred- 
erick William Herschel, the greatest 
astronomer of his time, and the son of 
the celebrated astronomer Sir William 
Herschel, went to South Africa in Jan- 
uary, 1834, and established an obser- 
vatory at Feldhausen, near Cape Town, 
with the intention of completing his 
survey of the sidereal heavens by ex- 
amining the southern skies as he had 
swept the northern, thus to make the 
first telescopic survey of the whole surface 
of the visible heavens. 

Locke knew about Sir John and his 
mission. The Matthias case had blown 
over, the big fire in Fulton Street was 
almost forgotten, and things were a bit 
dull on the island of Manhattan. The 
newspapers were in a state of armed 
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truce. As Locke and his fellow journalists 
gathered at the American Hotel bar for 
their after-dinner brandy, it is probable 
that there was nothing, not even the 
great sloth recently arrived at the Ameri- 
can Museum, to excite a good argument. 


PREPARING THE WAY FOR THE HOAX 


Locke needed money, for his salary of 
twelve dollars a week could ill support 
the fine gentleman that he was; so he 
laid a plan before Mr. Day. It was a 
plot as well as a plan, and the first sly 
angle of the plot appeared on the second 
page of the Sun on August 21, 1835: 


CELESTIAL DISCOVERIES—The Edin- 
burgh Courant says—‘We have just learnt 
from an eminent publisher in this city that 
Sir John Herschel, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
has made some astronomical discoveries of the 
most wonderful description, by means of an 
immense telescope of an entirely new principle.” 


Nothing further appeared until Tues- 
day, August 25, when three columns of 
the Sun’s first page took the newspaper 
and scientific worlds by the ears. Those 
were not the days of big type. The Sun’s 
heading read: 

GREAT ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES. 


LATELY MADE 
BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 








At the Cape of Good Hope. 





[From Supplement to the Edinburgh Journal of Science.) 


It may as well be said here that al- 
though there had been an Edinburgh 
Journal of Science, it ceased to exist 
several years before 1835. The periodical 
to which Dr. Dick, of Dundee, con- 
tributed his moon theories was, in a way, 
the successor to the Journal of Science, 
but it was called the New Philosophical 
Journal. The likeness of names was not 
great, but enough to cause some con- 
fusion. It is also noteworthy that the 


sly Locke credited to a supplement, rather 
than to the Journal of Science itself, the 
revelations which he that day began to 
nour before the eyes of Sun readers. 
Thus he started: 
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In this unusual addition to our Journal we 
have the happiness of making known to the 
British public, and thence to the whole civ- 
ilized world, recent discoveries in astronomy 
which will build an imperishable monument to 
the age in which we live, and confer upon the 
present generation of the human race proud 
distinction through all future time. It has been 
poetically said that the stars of heaven are the 
hereditary regalia of man as the intellectual 
sovereign of the animal creation. He may now 
fold the zodiac around him with a loftier con- 
sciousness of his mental supremacy. 


After solemnly dwelling on the awe 
which mortal man must feel upon peering 
into the secrets of the sky, the article de- 
clared that Sir John “paused several 
hours before he commenced his observa- 
tions, that he might prepare his own 
mind for discoveries which he knew 
would fill the minds of myriads of his 


fellow men with astonishment.” It con- 
tinued: 
And well might he pause! From the hour 


the first human pair opened their eyes to the 
glories of the blue firmament above them, 
there has been no accession to human knowl- 
edge at al! comparable in sublime interest to 
that which he has been the honored agent in 
supplying. Well might he pause! He was 
about to become the sole depository of won- 
drous secrets which had been hid from the 
eyes of all men that had lived since the birth 
of time. 


At the end of a half-column of glorifica- 
tion, the writer got down to brass tacks: 


To render our enthusiasm intelligible, we will 
state at once that by means of a telescope, of 
vast dimensions and an entirely new principle, 
the younger Herschel, at his observatory in the 
southern hemisphere, has already made the 
most extraordinary discoveries in every planet 
of our solar system; has discovered planets in 
other solar systems; has obtained a distinct 
view of objects in the moon, fully equal to 
that which the unaided eye commands of ter- 
restrial objects at the distance of one hundred 
yards; has affirmatively settled the question 
whether this satellite be inhabited, and by what 
orders of beings; has firmly established a new 
theory of cometary phenomena; and has solved 
or corrected nearly every leading problem of 
mathematical astronomy. 


And where was the Journal of Science 
getting this mine of astronomical revela- 
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tion for its supplement? The mystery is 
explained at once: 


We are indebted to the devoted friendship of 
Dr. Andrew Grant, the pupil of the elder, and 
for several years past the inseparable coadjutor 
of the younger Herschel. The amanuensis of 
the latter at the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
indefatigable superintendent of his telescope 
during the whole period of its construction and 
operations, Dr. Grant has been able to supply 
us with intelligence equal in general interest at 
least to that which Dr. Herschel himself has 
transmitted to the Royal Society. For per- 
mission to indulge his friendship in com- 
municating this invaluable information to us, 
Dr. Grant and ourselves are indebted to the 
magnanimity of Dr. Herschel, who, far above 
all mercenary considerations, has thus signally 
honored and rewarded his fellow laborer in the 
field of science. 


Regarding the illustrations which, ac- 
cording to the implications of the text, 
accompanied the supplement, the writer 
was specific. Most of them, he stated, 
were copies of “ drawings taken in the 
observatory by Herbert Home, Esq., who 
accompanied the last powerful series of 
reflectors from London to the Cape. The 
engraving of the belts of Jupiter is a re- 
duced copy of an imperial folio drawing 
by Dr. Herschel himself. The segment 
of the inner ring of Saturn is from a large 
drawing by Dr. Grant.” 


SOMETHING NEW IN TELESCOPY 


A history of Sir William Herschel’s 
work and a description of his telescopes 
took up a column of the Sun, and on top 
of this came the details—as the Journal 
printed them— of Sir John’s plans to 
outdo his father by revolutionary methods 
and a greater telescope. Sir John, it ap- 
peared, was in conference with Sir David 
Brewster: 


After a few minutes’ silent thought, Sir John 
diffidently inquired whether it would not be 
possible to effect a transfusion of artificial light 
through the focal object of visicn! Sir David, 
somewhat startled at the originality of the idea, 
paused a while, and then hesitatingly referred 
to the refrangibility of rays and the angle of 
incidence. Sir John, grown more confident, 


adduced the example of the Newtonian reflector, 
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in which the refrangibility was corrected by 
the second speculum and the angle of incidence 
restored by the third. 

“ And,” continued he, “ why cannot the illu- 
minated microscope, say the hydro-oxygen, be 
applied to render distinct and, if necessary, 
even to magnify, the focal object?” 

Sir David sprang from his chair in an 
ecstasy of conviction, and, leaping half-way to 
the ceiling, exclaimed: 

“Thou art the man!” 


Details of the casting of a great lens 
came next. It was twenty-four feet in 
diameter, and weighed nearly fifteen thou- 
sand pounds after it was polished; its esti- 
mated magnifying-power was forty-two 
thousand times. As he saw it safely start- 
ed on its way to Africa, Sir John “ ex- 
pressed confidence in his ultimate ability 
to study even the entomology of the 
moon, in case she contained insects upon 
her surface.” 

Thus ended the first instalment of the 
story. Where had the Sun got the 
Journal of Science supplement? An ed- 
itorial article answered that “it was very 
politely furnished us by a medical gentle- 
man immediately from Scotland, in con- 
sequence of a paragraph which appeared 
on Friday last from the Edinburgh 
Courant.” The article added: 


The portion which we publish to-day is in- 
troductory to celestial discoveries of higher and 
more universal interest than any, in any science 
yet known to the human race. Now indeed it 
may be said that we live in an age of discovery. 


It cannot be said that the whole town 
buzzed with excitement that day. Per- 
haps this first instalment was a bit over 
the heads of most readers; it was so 
technical, so foreign. But in Nassau and 
Ann Streets, wherever two newspaper- 
men were gathered fogether, there was 
buzzing enough. What was coming next? 
Why hadn’t they thought to subscribe to 
the Edinburgh Journal of Science, with 
its wonderful supplement? 

As Mr. Day and his new writer, Mr. 
Locke, dropped into Tammany Hall for 
their afternoon refreshment, doubtless 
envious eyes were cast upon them. Per- 

















haps they drank to “a medical gentle- 
man immediately from Scotland.” 


THE SECOND INSTALMENT OF THE HOAX 


Nearly four columns of the revelations 
appeared on the following day—August 
26, 1835. This time the reading public 
came trooping into camp, for the Sumn’s re- 
print of the Journal af Science supplement 
got beyond the stage of preliminaries and 
predictions, and began to tell of what was 
to be seen on the moon. Scientists and 
newspapermen appreciated the detailed 
description of the mammoth telescope and 
the work of placing it, but the public, 
like a child, wanted the moon—and got 
it. Let us plunge in at about the point 
where the public plunged: 





The specimen of lunar vegetation, however, 
which they had already seen, had decided a 
question of too exciting an interest to induce 
them to retard its exit. It had demonstrated 
that the moon has an atmosphere constituted 
similarly to our own, and capable of sustaining 
organized and, therefore, most probably, animal 
life. 

“The trees,” says Dr. Grant, “for a period 
of ten minutes were of one unvaried kind, and 
unlike any I have seen except the largest class 
of yews in the English churchyards, which they 
in some respects resemble. These were followed 
by a level green plain which, as measured by 
the painted circle on our canvas of forty-nine 
feet, must have been more than half a mile 
in breadth.” 


The article had explained that, by 
means of a great reflector, the lunar 
views were thrown upon a big canvas 
screen behind the telescope. 


Then appeared as fine a forest of firs, un- 
equivocal firs, as I have ever seen cherished in 
the bosom of my native mountains. Wearied 
with the long continuance of these, we greatly 
reduced the magnifyiug power of the microscope 
without eclipsing either of the reflectors, and 
immediately perceived that we had been in- 
sensibly descending, as it were, a mountainous 
district of highly diversified and romantic char- 
acter, and that we were on the verge of a lake, 
or inland sea; but of what relative locality or 
extent, we were yet too greatly magnified to 
determine. 

On introducing the feeblest achromatic lens 
we possessed, we found that the water, whose 
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boundary we had just discovered, answered in 
general outline to the Mare Nubicum of Riccoli. 
Fairer shores never angel coasted on a tour of 
pleasure. A beach of brilliant white sand, girt 
with wild, castellated rocks, apparently of green 
marble, varied at chasms, occurring every two 
or three hundred feet, with grotesque blocks 
of chalk or gypsum, and feathered and festooned 
at the summits with the clustering foliage of 
unknown trees, moved along the bright wall of 
our apartment until we were speechless with 
admiration. 


A column farther on, in a wonderful 
valley of this wonderful moon, life at last 
burst upon the seers: 


In the shade of the woods on the south- 
eastern side we beheld continuous herds of 
brown quadrupeds, having all the external char- 
acteristics of the bison, but more diminutive 
than any species of the bés genus in our natural 
history. Its tail was like that of our bos 
grunniens; but in its semicircular horns, the 
hump on its shoulders, the depth of its dewlap, 
and the length of its shaggy hair, it closely re- 
sembled the species to which I have compared it. 

It had, however, one widely distinctive fea- 
ture, which we afterward found common to 
nearly every lunar quadruped we have dis- 
covered; namely, a remarkable fleshy appendage 
over the eyes, crossing the whole breadth of the 
forehead and united to the ears. We could 
most distinctly perceive this hairy veil, which 
was shaped like the upper front outline of the 
cap known to the ladies as Mary Queen of 
Scots cap, lifted and lowered by means of the 
ears. It immediately occurred to the acute 
mind of Dr. Herschel that this was a provi- 
dential contrivance to protect the eyes of the 
animal from the great extremes of light and 
darkness to which all the inhabitants of our, 
side of the moon are periodically subjected. 

The next animal perceived would be classed 
on earth as a monster. It was of a bluish lead 
color, about the size of a goat, with a head 
and beard like him, and a single horn, slightly 
inclined forward from the perpendicular. The 
female was destitute of the horn and beard, 
but had a much longer tail. It was gregarious, 
and chiefly abounded on the acclivitous glades 
of the woods. In elegance of symmetry it 
rivaled the antelope, and like him it seemed an 
agile, sprightly creature, running with great 
speed and springing from the green turf with 
all the unaccountable antics of the young lamb 
or kitten. 

This beautiful creature afforded us the most 
exquisite amusement. The mimicry of its move- 
ments upon our white-painted canvas was as 
faithful and luminous as that of animals within 
a few yards of a camera obscura when seen 
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pictured upon its tympan. Frequently, when 
attempting to put our fingers upon its beard, 
it would suddenly bound away into oblivion, 
as if conscious of our earthly impertinence; but 
* then others would appear, whom we could not 
prevent nibbling the herbage, say or do what 
we would to them. 


So, at last, the people of earth knew 
something concrete about the live things 
of the moon. Goats with beards were 
there, and every New Yorker knew goats, 
for they fed upon the rocky hills of 
Harlem. And the moon had birds, too: 


On examining the center of this delightful 
valley we found a large, branching river, 
abounding with lovely islands and water-birds 
of numerous kinds. A species of gray. pelican 
was the most numerous, but black and white 
cranes, with unreasonably long legs and bill, 
were also quite common. We watched their 
piscivorous experiments a long time in hopes 
of catching sight of a lunar fish; but, although 
we were not gratified in this respect, we could 
easily guess the purpose with which they 
plunged their long necks so deeply beneath the 
water. Near the upper extremity of one of 
these islands we obtained a glimpse of a strange 
amphibious creature of a spherical form, which 
rolled with great velocity across the pebbly 
beach, and was lost sight of in the strong cur- 
rent which set off from this angle of the island. 


At this point clouds intervened, and 
the Herschel party had to call it a day. 
But it had been a big day, and nobody 
who read the Sun wondered that the 
astronomers tossed off “ congratulatory 
bumpers of the best ‘ East India par- 
ticular,’ and named this place of wonders 
the Valley of the Unicorn.” So ended 
the Sun story of August 26, but an 
editorial paragraph assured the patrons 
of the paper that on the morrow there 
would be a treat even richer. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE HOAX 


What did the other papers say? In the 
language of a later and less elegant 
period, they ate it up—some eagerly, 
some grudgingly, some a bit dubiously, 
but they ate it, either in crumbs or in 
hunks. The Daily Advertiser declared: 


No article has appeared for years that will 
command so general a perusal and publication. 
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Sir John has added a stock of knowledge to 
the present age that will immortalize his name 
and place it high on the page of science. 


The Mercantile Advertiser, knowing 
that its lofty readers were unlikely to 
see the moon revelations in the lowly 
Sun, hastened to begin reprinting the 
articles in toto, with the remark that the 
document appeared to have intrinsic evi- 
dence of authenticity. ; 

The Times, a daily then only a year 
old, and destined to live only eighteen 
months more—later, of course, the title 
was used by a successful daily—said that 
everything in the Sun story was probable 
and plausible, and had an “ air of intense 
verisimilitude.” 

The New York Sunday News advised 
the incredulous to be patient: 


Our doubts and incredulity may be a wrong 
to the learned astronomer, and the circum- 
stances of this wonderful discovery may be 
correct. 


The Courier and Enquirer said nothing 
at all. Like the Journal of Commerce, 
it hated the Sun for a lucky upstart. 
Both of these sixpenny respectables stood 
silent, with their axes behind their backs. 
Their own readers, the Livingstons and 
the Stuyvesants, got not a line about the 
moon from the blanket sheets, but they 
sent down into the kitchen and borrowed 
the Sun from the domestics, on the 
shallow pretext of wishing to discover 
whether their employees were reading a 
moral newspaper—as indeed they were. 

The Herald, then about four months 
old, said not a word about the moon 
story. In fact, that was a period in which 
it said nothing at all about any subject, 
for the fire of that summer had unfortu- 
nately wiped out its plant. On the very 
days when the moon stories appeared, 
Mr. Bennett stood cracking his knuckles 
in front of his new establishment, the 
basement of 202 Broadway, trying to 
hurry the men who were installing a 
double-cylinder press. Being a wise per- 
son, he advertised his progress in the Sun. 
It may have vexed him to see the circula- 
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tion of the Sun—which he had imitated 
in character and price—bound higher and 
higher as he stood helpless. 


A THIRD BUDGET OF LUNAR MARVELS 


The third instalment of the literary 
treasure so obligingly imported by the 
“medical gentleman immediately from 
Scotland ” introduced to Sun readers new 
and important regions of the moon—the 
Vagabond Mountains, the Lake of Death, 
craters of extinct volcanoes twenty-eight 
hundred feet high, and twelve luxuriant 
forests divided by open plains “in which 
waved an ocean of verdure, and which 
were probably prairies like those of North 
America.” The details were satisfying: 


Dr. Herschel has classified not less than 
thirty-eight species of forest trees and nearly 
twice this number of plants, found in this tract 
alone, which are widely different to those found 
in more equatorial latitudes. Of animals he 
classified nine species of mammalia and five of 
oviparia. Among the former is a small kind 
of reindeer, the elk, the moose, the horned 
bear, and the biped beaver. 

The last resembles the beaver of the earth 
in every other respect than its destitution of a 
tail and its invariable habit of walking upon 
only two feet. It carries its young in its arms, 
like a human being, and walks with an easy, 
gliding motion. Its huts are constructed better 
and higher than those of many tribes of human 
savages, and from the appearance of smoke in 
nearly all of them there is no doubt of its 
being acquainted with the use of fire. 


The largest lake described was two 
hundred and sixty-six miles long and one 
hundred and ninety-three wide, shaped 
like the Bay of Bengal, and studded with 
volcanic islands. One island in a large 
bay was pinnacled with quartz crystals 
as brilliant as fire. Near by roamed 
zebras three feet high. Golden and blue 
pheasants strutted about. The beach was 
covered with shell-fish, Dr. Grant did 
-not say whether the fire-making beavers 
ever held a clambake there. 

‘The Sun of Friday, August 28, 1835, 
was a notable issue. Not yet two years 
old, Mr. Day’s newspaper had the satis- 
faction of announcing that it had achieved 
the largest circulation of any daily in the 
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world. It had, it said, 15,440 regular 
subscribers in New York and 700 in 
Brooklyn, and it sold 2,000 in the streets 
and 1,220 out of town—a grand total of 
19,360 copies, as against the 17,000 circu- 
lation of the London Times. The double- 
cylinder Napier press in the building at 
Nassau and Spruce Streets — the corner 
where the Tribune is to-day, and to 
which the Sun had moved on August 3— 
had to run ten hours a day to satisfy the 
public demand. People waited with more 
or less patience until three o’clock in the 
afternoon to read about the moon. 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF THE MAN-BATS 


That very issue contained the most 
sensational instalment of all the moon 
series, for through that mystic chain 
which included Dr. Grant, the supple- 
ment of the Edinburgh Journal of Science, 
the “‘ medical gentleman immediately from 
Scotland,” and the Sun, public curiosity 
as to the presence of human creatures on 
the orb of night was satisfied at last. The 
astronomers were looking upon the cliffs 
and crags of a new part of the moon: 


But whilst gazing upon them in a perspective 
of about half a mile, we were thrilled with 
astonishment to perceive four successive flocks 
of large winged creatures, wholly unlike any 
kind of birds, descend with a slow, even motion 
from the cliffs on the western side and alight 
upon the plain. They were first noticed by 
Dr. Herschel, who exclaimed: 

“Now, gentlemen, my theories against your 
proofs, which you have often found a pretty 
even bet, we have here something worth look- 
ing at. I was confident that if ever we found 
beings in human shape it would be in this 
longitude, and that they would be provided 
by their Creator with some extraordinary 
powers of locomotion. First, exchange for my 
Number D.” 

This lens, being soon introduced, gave us a 
fine half-mile distance; and we counted three 
parties of these creatures, of twelve, nine, and 
fifteen in each, walking erect toward a small 
wood near the base of the eastern precipices. 
Certainly they were like human beings, for 
their wings had now disappeared, and their 
attitude in walking was both erect and dignified. 

Having observed them at this distance for 
some minutes, we introduced lens H.z., which 
brought them to the apparent proximity of 
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eighty yards—the highest clear magnitude we 
possessed until the latter end of March, when 
we effected an improvement in the gas burners. 

About half of the first party had passed 
beyond our canvas; but of all the others we 
had a perfectly distinct and deliberate view. 
They averaged four feet in height, were cov- 
ered, except on the face, with short and glossy 
copper-colored hair, and had wings composed 
of a thin membrane, without hair, lying snugly 
upon their backs, from the top of the shoulders 
to the calves of the legs. 

The face, which was of a yellowish flesh- 
color, was a slight improvement upon that of 
the large orang-utan, being more open and in- 
telligent in its expression, and having a much 
greater expanse of forehead. The mouth, how- 
ever, was very prominent, though somewhat re- 
lieved by a thick beard upon the lower jaw, 
and by lips far more human than those of any 
species of the Simia genus. 

In general symmetry of body and limbs they 
were infinitely superior to the orang-utan; so 
much so that, but for their long wings, Lieu- 
tenant Drummond said they would look as well 
on a parade-ground as some of the old cockney 
militia. The hair on the head was a darker 
color than that of the body, closely curled, but 
apparently not woolly, and arranged in two 
curious semicircles over the temples of the fore- 
head. Their feet could only be seen as they 
were alternately lifted in walking; but from 
what we could see of them in so transient a 
view, they appeared thin and very protuberant 
at the heel. 

Whilst passing across the canvas, and when- 
ever we afterward saw them, these creatures 
were evidently engaged in conversation; their 
gesticulation, more particularly the varied action 
of the hands and arms, appeared impassioned 
and emphatic. We hence inferred that they 
were rational beings, and, although not per- 
haps of so high an order as others which we 
discovered the next month on the shores of 
the Bay of Rainbows, that they were capable 
of producing works of art and contrivance. 

The next view we obtained of them was still 
more favorable. It was on the borders of a 
little lake, or expanded stream, which we then 
for the first time perceived running down the 
valley to the large lake, and having on its 
eastern margin a small wood. Some of these 
creatures had crossed this water and were lying 
like spread eagles on the skirts of the wood. 

We could then perceive that their wings pos- 
sessed great expansion, and were similar in 
structure to those of the bat, being a semi- 
transparent membrane expanded in curvilineal 
divisions by means of straight radii, united 
at the back by the dorsal integuments. But 


what astonished us very much was the circum- 
stance of this membrane being continued from 
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the shoulders to the legs, united all the way 
down, though gradually decreasing in width. 
The wings seemed completely under the com- 
mand of volition, for those of the creatures 
whom we saw bathing in the water spread 
them instantly to their full width, waved them 
as ducks do theirs to shake off the water, and 
then as instantly closed them again in a com- 
pact form. 

Our further observation of the habits of these 
creatures, who were of both sexes, led to results 


‘so very remarkable that I prefer they should 


be first laid before the public in Dr. Herschel’s 
own work, where I have reason to know that 
they are fully and faithfully stated, however 
incredulously they may be received. 5 

The three families then almost simultaneously 
spread their wings, and were lost in the dark 
confines of the canvas before we had time to 
breathe from our paralyzing astonishment. We 
scientifically denominated them the vespertilio- 
homo, or man-bat; and they are doubtless in- 
nocent and happy creatures, notwithstanding 
some of their amusements would but ill com- 
port with our terrestrial notions of decorum. 


So ended the account, in Dr. Grant’s 
words, of that fateful day. The editor 
of the supplement, perhaps a cousin of 
the “ medical gentleman immediately ar- 
rived from Scotland,” added that although 
he had of course faithfully obeyed Dr. 
Grant’s injunction to omit “ these highly 
curious passages,” he did not “clearly 
perceive the force of the reasons assigned 
for it,” and he added: 


From these, however, and other prohibited 
passages, which will be published by Dr. Her- 
schel with the certificates of the civil and mil- 
itary authorities of the colony, and of several 
Episcopal, Wesleyan, and other ministers who, 
in the month of March last, were permitted 
under the stipulation of temporary secrecy to 
visit the observatory and become eye-witnesses 
of the wonders which they were requested to 
attest, we are confident his forthcoming vol- 
umes will be at once the most sublime in science 
and the most intense in general interest that 
ever issued from the press. 


New York now stopped about all dis- 
cussion of human slavery, the high cost 
of living — apples cost as much as four 
cents apiece in Wall Street — and other 
familiar topics, and devoted its talking 
hours to the man-bats of the moon. The 
Sun was stormed by people who wanted 
back numbers of the stories, and flooded 
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with demands by mail. As the text of 
the Journal of Science article indicated 
that the original narrative had been 
illustrated, there was a cry for pictures. 

Mr. Day was busy with the paper and 
its overworked press, but he gave Mr. 
Locke a free hand, and that scholar took 
to Norris & Baker, lithographers, in the 
Union Building, Wall Street, the drawings 
which had been entrusted to his care by 
the “medical gentleman immediately 
from Scotland.” Mr. Baker, described by 
the Sun as quite the most talented litho- 
graphic artist of the city, worked day and 
night on his delightful task, that the 
illustrations might be ready when the 
Sun’s press should have turned out, in the 
hours when it was not printing Suns, 
a pamphlet containing the astronomical 
discoveries. 

“Dr. Herschel’s great work,” said the 
Sun, “is preparing for publication at ten 
guineas sterling, or fifty dollars; and we 
shall give all the popular substance of 
it for twelve or thirteen cents.” The 
pamphlets were to be sold two for a 
quarter; the lithographs at twenty-five 
cents for the set. 

Most newspapers that mentioned the 
discovery of human creatures on the 
moon were credulous. The Evening Post, 
edited by William Cullen Bryant and 
Fitz+ Greene Halleck— “the chanting 
cherubs of the Post,” as Colonel Webb 
was wont to call them—only skirted the 
edge of doubt: 


That there should be winged people in the 
moon does not strike us as more wonderful 
than the existence of such a race of beings on 
earth; and that there does or did exist such 
a race rests on the evidence of that most vera- 
cious of voyagers, Peter Wilkins,. whose cele- 
brated work not only gives an account of the 
general appearance and habits of a most inter- 
esting tribe of flying Indians, but also of those 
more delicate and engaging traits which the 
author was enabled to discover by reason of the 
conjugal relations he entered into with one of 
the females of the winged tribe. 


Peter Wilkins was the hero of Robert 
Paltock’s imaginative book, “The Life 
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and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a 
Cornish Man,” published in London in 
1750. Paltock’s winged people, said 
Southey, were “ the most beautiful crea- 
tures of imagination that were ever 
devised.” 


THE WONDROUS TEMPLE OF THE MOON 


The instalment of the discoveries 
printed on August 29 revealed to the 
reader the great Temple of the Moon, 
built of polished sapphire, with a roof of 
some yellow metal, supported by columns 
seventy feet high and six feet in diameter: 


It was open on all sides, and seemed to con- 
tain neither seats, altars, nor offerings, but it 
was a light and airy structure, nearly a hun- 
dred feet high from its white, glistening floor 
to the glowing roof, and it stood upon a round, 
green eminence on the eastern side of the 
valley. We afterward, however, discovered two 
others which were in every respect facsimiles 
of this one; but in neither did we perceive 
any visitants except flocks of wild doves, which 
alighted on its lustrous pinnacles. 

Had the devotees of these temples gone the 
way of all living, or were the latter merely 
historical monuments? What did the ingenious 
builders mean by the globe surrounded with 
flames? Did they, by this, record any past 
calamity of their world, or predict any future 
one of ours? I by no means despair of ulti- 
mately solving not only these, but a thousand 
other questions which present themselves re- 
specting the object in this planet; for not the 
millionth part of her surface has yet been ex- 
plored, and we have been more desirous of 
collecting the greatest possible number of new 
facts than of indulging in speculative theories, 
however seductive to the imagination. 


The conclusion of this astounding 
narrative, which totaled eleven thousand 
words, was printed on August 31. In the 
valley of the temple a new set of man- 
bats was found: 


We had no opportunity of seeing them 
actually engaged in any work of industry or 
art; and, so far as we could judge, they spent 
their happy hours in collecting various fruits 
in the woods, in eating, flying, bathing, and 
loitering about upon the summits of precipices. 


One night, when the astronomers fin- 
ished work, they neglectfully left the 
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telescope in a perpendicular position. 
The risen sun burned a hole fifteen feet 
in circumference through the reflecting 
chamber, and ruined part of the obser- 
vatory. When the damage was repaired, 
the moon was invisible, and so Dr. 
Herschel turned his attention to Saturn. 
Much of the discoveries here were tech- 
nical, as the Swn assured its readers, and 
the narrative came to an end. An editorial 
note added: 


This concludes the supplement with the ex- 
ception of forty pages of illustrative and mathe- 
matical notes, which would greatly enhance the 
size and price of this work without commensur- 
ably adding to its general interest. In order 
that our readers may judge for themselves 
whether we have withheld from them any 
matter of general comprehension and interest, 
we insert one of the notes from those pages 
of the supplement which we thought it useless 
to reprint; and it may be considered a fair 
sample of the remainder. For ourselves, we 
know nothing of mathematics beyond counting 
dollars and cents, but to geometricians the 
following new method of measuring the height 
of the lunar mountains, adopted by Sir John 
Herschel, may be quite interesting. 


BAFFLED TRUTH-SEEKERS FROM YALE 


Perhaps the pretended method of 
measuring lunar mountains was not in- 
teresting to laymen, but it may have 
been the cause of an intellectual tumult 
at Yale. At all events, a deputation from 
that college hurried to the steamboat and 
came to New York to see the wonderful 
supplement. The collegians saw Mr. 
Day, and voiced their desire. 

“ Surely,” he replied, “you do not 
doubt that we have the supplement in 
our possession? I suppose the magazine 
is somewhere up-stairs, but I consider it 
almost an insult that you should ask to 
see it.” 

On their way out the Yale men heard, 
perhaps from the “ devil,” that one Locke 
was interested in the matter of the moon, 
that he had handled the supplement, and 
that he was to be seen at the foot of the 
stairs, smoking his cigar and gazing across 
City Hall Park. They advanced upon 
him, and he, less brusk than Mr. Day, 
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told the scientific pilgrims that the sup- 
plement was in the hands of a printer in 
William Street — giving the name and 
address. 

As the Yale men disappeared in the 
direction of the printery, Locke started 
for the same goal, and more rapidly. 
When the Yalensians arrived, the printer, 
primed by Locke, told them that the 
precious pamphlet had just been sent to 
another shop, where certain proof-reading 
was to be done. And so they went from 
post to pillar until the hour came for 
their return to New Haven. It would 
not do to linger in New York, for Pro- 
fessors Denison Olmsted and Elias Loomis 
were that very day getting their first 
peep at Halley’s comet, about to make 
the regular appearance with which it 
favors the earth every seventy-six years. 

But Yale was not the only part of 
intellectual New England to be deeply 
interested in the moon and its bat-men. 
The Gazette of Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, insisted that Edward Everett, who 
was then running for Governor, had these 
astronomical discoveries in mind when 
he declared that “ we know not how soon 
the mind, in its researches into the 
labyrinth of nature, would grasp some 
clue which would lead to a new universe 
and change the aspect of the world.” 

Harriet Martineau, who was touring 
America at the time, wrote in her 
“Sketches of Western Travel” that the 
ladies of Springfield, Massachusetts, sub- 
scribed to a fund to send missionaries to 
the benighted luminary. When the Sun 
articles reached Paris, they were at once 
translated into illustrated pamphlets, and 
the caricaturists of the Paris newspapers 
drew pictures of the man-bats going 
through the streets singing “Au Clair 
de la Lune.” London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow made haste to issue editions of 
the work. 

Meanwhile, of course, Sir John Her- 
schel was busy with his telescope at the 
Cape, all unaware of his expanded fame 
in the north. Caleb Weeks, of Jamaica, 
Long Island, the Adam Forepaugh of his 
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day, was setting out for South Africa to 
get a supply of giraffes for his menagerie, 
and he had the honor of laying in the 
great astronomer’s hand a clean copy of 
the pamphlet. To say that Sir John was 
amazed at the Sun's enterprise would be 
putting it mildly. When he had read the 
story through, he went to Caleb Weeks 
and said that he was overcome; that he 
never could hope to live up to the fame 
that had been heaped upon him. 


HOW THE SECRET LEAKED OUT 


In New York, meanwhile, Richard 
Adams Locke had spilled the beans. 
There was a reporter named Finn, once 
employed by the Sun, but later a scribe 
for the Journal of Commerce. He and 
Locke were friends. One afternoon 
Gerard Hallock, who was David Hale’s 
partner in the proprietorship of the 
Journal of Commerce, called Finn to his 
office and told him to get extra copies 
of the Sun containing the moon story, 
as the Journal had decided, in justice 
to its readers, that it must reprint it. 

Perhaps at the Sun office, perhaps in 
the tap-room of the Washington Hotel, 
Finn met Locke, and they went socially 
about to public places. Finn told Locke 
of the work on which he was engaged, 
and said that, as the moon story was 
already being put into type at the Journal 
office, it was likely that it would be 
printed on the morrow. 

“Don’t print it right away,” said 
Locke. “I wrote it myself.” 

The next day the Journal, instead of 
being silently grateful for the warning, 
denounced the alleged discoveries as a 
hoax. Mr. Bennett, who by this time 
had the Herald once more in running 
order, not only cried “ Hoax!” but 
named Locke as the author. 

Probably Locke was glad that the 
suspense was over. He is said to have 
told a friend that he had not intended 
the story as a hoax, but as satire. 

“It is quite evident,” he said, as he 
saw the whole country take the marvelous 
narrative seriously, “ that it is an abortive 
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satire; and I am the best self-hoaxed 
man in the whole community.” 

But while the Sun’s rivals denounced 
the hoax, the Sun was not quick to admit 
that it had gulled not only its own 
readers but almost all the scientific world. 
Barring the casual conversation between 
Locke and Finn, there was no evidence 
plain enough to convince the layman that 
it was a hoax. The Sun fenced lightly 
and skilfully with all controverters. On 
September 16, more than two weeks after 
the conclusion of the story, it printed a 
long editorial article on the subject of 
the authenticity of the discoveries, men- 
tioning the wide-spread interest that had 
been displayed in them: 


Most of those who incredulously regard the 
whole narrative as a hoax are generously enthu- 
siastic in panegyrizing not only what they are 
pleased to denominate its ingenuity and talent, 
but also its useful effect in diverting the public 
mind, for a while, from that bitter apple of 
discord, the abolition of slavery, which still 
unhappily threatens to turn the milk of human 
kindness into rancorous gall. That the astro- 
nomical discoveries have had this effect is 
obvious from our exchange papers. Who knows, 
therefore, whether these discoveries in the moon, 
with the visions of the blissful harmony of 
her inhabitants which they have revealed, may 
not have had the effect of reproving the discords 
of a country which might be happy as a para- 
dise, which has valleys not less lovely than 
those of the Ruby Colosseum, of the Unicorn, 
or of the Triads; and which has not inferior 
facilities for social intercourse to those possessed 
by the vespertiliones-homines, or any other 
homines whatever? 

Some persons of little faith but great good 
nature, who consider the “moon story,” as it 
is vulgarly called, an adroit fiction of our own, 
are quite of the opinion that this was the 
amiable moral which the writer had in view. 
Other readers, however, construe the whole as 
an elaborate satire upon the monstrous fabrica- 
tions of the political press of the country and 
the various genera and species of its party 
editors. In the blue goat with the single horn, 
mentioned as it is in connexion with the royal 
arms of England, many persons fancy they 
perceive the characteristics of a notorious for- 
eigner who is the supervising editor of one of 
our largest morning papers. 

We confess that this idea of intended satire 
somewhat shook our own faith in the genuine- 
ness of the extracts from the Edinburgh Journal 
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of Science with which a gentleman connected 
with our office furnished us as “ from a medical 
gentleman immediately from Scotland.” 

Certain correspondents have been urging us 
to come out and confess the whole to be a 
hoax; but this we can by no means do until 
we have the testimony of the English or Scotch 
papers to corroborate such a declaration. In 
the mean time let every reader of the account 
examine it and enjoy his own opinion. Many 
intelligent and scientific persons will believe it 
true, and will continue to do so to their lives’ 
end; whilst the skepticism of others would not 
be removed though they were in Dr. Herschel’s 
observatory itself. 


THE MOON HOAX ON THE STAGE 


The New York showmen of that day 
were keen for novelty, and the moon 
story helped them to it. Mr. Hannington, 
who ran the diorama. in the City Saloon 
—which was not a barroom, but an 
amusement house—on Broadway opposite 
St. Paul’s Church, put on “ The Lunar 
Discoveries; a Brilliant Illustration of the 
Scientific Observation of the Surface of 
the Moon, to Which Will Be Added the 
Reported Lunar Observations of Sir John 
Herschel.” Hannington had been show- 
ing “ The Deluge” and “ The Burning 
of Moscow,” but the wonders of the moon 
proved to be far more attractive to his 
patrons. The Sun approved of this moral 


spectacle: 


Hannington forever and still years afterward, 
say we! His panorama of the lunar discoveries, 
in connexion with the beautiful dioramas, are 
far superior to any other exhibition in this 
country. 


Not less popular than Hannington’s 
panorama was an extravaganza put on by 
Thomas Hamblin at the Bowery Theater, 
and called “ Moonshine, or Lunar Dis- 
coveries.” A Sun man went to review it, 
and had to stand up; but he was patient 
enough to stay, and he wrote this about 
the show: 


It is quite evident that Hamblin does not 
believe a word of the whole story, or he would 
never have taken the liberties with it which 
he has. The wings of the man-bats and lady- 
bats, who are of an orange color and look like 
angels in the jaundice, are well contrived for 
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effect; and the dialogue is highly witty and 
pungent. Major Jack Downing’s blowing up 
a whole flock of winged lunarians with a com- 
bustible bundle of Abolition tracts, after vainly 
endeavoring to catch a long aim at them with 
his rifle, is capital; as are also his puns and 
jokes upon the splendid scenery of the Ruby 
Colosseum. Take it altogether, it is the most 
amusing thing that has been on these boards 
for a long time. 


Thus the moon eclipsed the regular 
stars of the New York stage. Even Mrs. 
Duff, the most pathetic /sabella that ever 
appeared in “ The Fatal Marriage,” saw 
her audiences thin out at the Franklin 
Theater. Sol Smith’s drolleries in “ The 
Lying Valet,” at the Park Theater, could 
not rouse the laughter that the burlesque 
man-bats caused at the Bowery. 


POE AND LOCKE—A CURIOUS PARALLEL 


All this time there was a disappointed 
man in Baltimore; disappointed because 
the moon stories had caused him to aban- 
don one of the most ambitious stories he 
had attempted. This was Edgar Allan 
Poe, and the story he dropped was “ Hans 
Pfaall.” 

In the spring of 1835 the Harpers 
issued an edition of Sir John Herschel’s 
“ Treatise on Astronomy,” and Poe, who 
read it, was deeply interested in the 
chapter on the possibility of future lunar 
investigations: 


The theme excited my fancy, and I longed 
to give free rein to it in depicting my day- 
dreams about the scenery of the moon; in 
short, I longed to write a story embodying 
these dreams. The obvious difficulty, of course, 
was that of accounting for the narrator’s ac- 
quaintance with the satellite; and the equally 
obvious mode of surmounting the difficulty was 
the supposition of an extraordinary telescope. 


Poe spoke of this ambition to John 
Pendleton Kernedy, of Baltimore, already 
the author of “ Swallow Barn,” and later 
to have the honor of writing, as the result 
of a jest by Thackeray, the fourth chapter 
of the second volume of “The Vir- 
ginians.” Kennedy assured Poe that the 
mechanics of telescope construction were 
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so fixed that it would be impossible to 
impart verisimilitude to a tale based on a 
superefficient telescope. So Poe resorted 
to other means of bringing the moon 
close to the reader’s eye: 


I fell back upon a style half plausible, half 
bantering, and resolved to give what interest I 
could to an actual passage from the earth to 
the moon, describing the lunar scenery as if 
surveyed and personally examined by the 
narrator. 


Poe wrote the first part of “ Hans 
Pfaall,” and published it in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, of which he was then 
editor, at Richmond, Virginia. Three 
weeks afterward the first instalment of 
Locke’s moon story appeared in the Sun. 
At the moment Poe believed that his 
idea had been kidnaped: 


No sooner had I seen the paper than I under- 
stood the jest, which not for a moment could 
I doubt had been suggested by my own jeu 
d’esprit. Some of the New York journals— 
the Transcript, among others—saw the matter 
in the same light, and published the moon 
story side by side with “ Hans Pfaall,” think- 
ing that the author of the one had been de- 
tected in the author of the other. 

Although the details are, with some excep- 
tions, very dissimilar, still I maintain that the 
general features of the two compositions are 
nearly identical. Both are hoaxes—although one 
is in a tone of mere banter, the other of down- 
right earnest; both hoaxes are on one subject, 
astronomy; both on the same point of that 
subject, the moon; both professed to have de- 
rived exclusive information from a foreign 
country; and both attempt to give plausibly by 
minuteness of scientific detail. Add to all this, 
that nothing of a similar nature had ever been 
attempted before these two hoaxes, the one of 
which followed immediately upon the heels of 
the other. 

Having stated the case, however, in this form, 
I am bound to do Mr. Locke the justice to 
say that he denies having seen my article prior 
to the publication of his own; I am bound 
to add, also, that I believe him. 


Nor can any unbiased person who 
reads, for purpose of comparison, the 
“ Astronomical Discoveries” and “ Hans 
Pfaall” suspect that Locke based his 
hoax on the story of the Rotterdam 
debtor who blew his creditors to bits and 
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sailed to the moon in a balloon. Chalk 
and cheese are much more alike than 
these two products of genius. 

Poe may have intended to fall back 
upon “a style half plausible, half banter- 
ing,” as he described it, but there is not 
the slightest plausibility about “ Hans 
Pfaall.” It is as near to humor as the 
great, dark mind could get. “ Mere 
banter,” as he later described it, is better. 
The very episode of the dripping pitcher 
of water, used to wake Hans at an alti- 
tude where even alcohol would freeze, is 
enough proof, if proof at all were neces- 
sary, to strip the tale of its last shred of 
verisimilitude. No child of twelve would 
believe in Hans, while Locke’s fictitious 
“ Dr. Grant ” deceived nine-tenths — the 
estimate is Poe’s—of those who read the 
narrative of the great doings at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Locke had spoiled a promising tale for 
Poe—who tore up the second instalment 
of “ Hans Pfaall” when he “ found that 
he could add very little to the minute and 
authentic account of Sir John Herschel ” 
—but the poet took pleasure, in later 
years, in picking the Sun’s moon story 
to bits. 

“ That the public were misled, even for 
an instant,” Poe declared in his critical 
essay on Locke’s writings, “merely proves 
the gross ignorance which, ten or twelve 
years ago, was so prevalent on astro- 
nomical topics.” 

According to Locke’s own description 
of the telescope, said Poe, it could not 
have brought the moon nearer than five 
miles; yet Sir John—Locke’s Sir John— 
saw flowers and described the eyes of 
birds. Locke had an ocean on the moon, 
although it had been established beyond 
question that the visible side of the moon 
is dry. The-most ridiculous thing about 
the moon story, said Poe, was that the 
narrator described the entire bodies of 
the man-bats, whereas, if they were seen 
at all by an observer on the earth, they 
would manifestly appear as if walking 
heels up and head down, after the fash- 
ion of flies on a ceiling. 
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And yet the hoax, Poe admits, “ was, 
upon the whole, the greatest hit in the 
way of sensation—of merely popular 
sensation — ever made by any similar 
fiction either in America or Europe.” 
Whether Locke intended it as satire or 
not —a debatable point — it was a hoax 
of the first water. It deceived more per- 
sons, and for a longer time, than any 
other fake ever written; and, as the Sun 
pointed out, it hurt nobody—except, per- 
haps, the feelings of Dr. Dick, of Dundee 
—and it took the public mind away from 
less agreeable matters. Some of the 
wounded scientists roared, but the public, 
particularly the New York public, took 
the exposure of Locke’s literary villainy 
just as Sir John Herschel accepted it— 
with a grin. 


EARLIER SUGGESTIONS OF THE STORY 


As for the inspiration of the moon 
story, the record is nebulous. If Poe was 
really grieved at his first thought that 
Locke had taken from him the main 
imaginative idea—that the moon was in- 
habited—then Poe was oversensitive or 
uninformed, for that idea was at least 
two centuries old. 

Francis Godwin, an English bishop and 
author, who was born in 1562, and who 
died just two centuries before the Sun 
was first printed, wrote “The Man in 
the Moone, or a Discourse of a Voyage 
Thither by Domingo Gonsales, the Speedy 
Messenger.” This was published in 
London in 1638, three years after the 
author’s death. 

In the same year there appeared a 
book called “The Discovery of a World 
in the Moone,” which contained argu- 
ments to prove the moon habitable. It 
was written by John Wilkins — no rela- 
tive of the fictitious Peter. of Paltock’s 
story, but a young English clergyman 
who later became Bishop of Chester, and 
who was the first secretary of the Royal 
Society. Two years later Wilkins added 
to his “ Discovery of a World” a “ Dis- 
course Concerning the Possibility of a 
Passage Thither.” 
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Cyrano de Bergerac, he of the long 
nose and the passion for poetry and duel- 
ing, later to be immortalized by Rostand, 
read these products of two Englishmen’s 
fancy, and about 1650 he turned out his 
joyful “Histoire Comique des Etats et 
Empires de la Lune.” But Bergerac had 
also been influenced by Dante and by 
Lucian, the latter being the supposed in- 
spiration of the fanciful narratives of 
Rabelais and Swift. Perhaps these writers 
influenced Godwin and Wilkins also; so 
the trail, zigzagged and ramifying, goes 
back to the second century. It is hard 
to indict a man for being inspired, and 
in the case of the moon story there is no 
evidence of plagiarism. If “ Hans Pfaall ” 
were to be compared with Locke’s story 
for hoaxing qualities, it would only suffer 
by the comparison. It would appear as 
the youthful product of a tyro, as against 
the cunning work of an artist of almost 
devilish ingenuity. 

Is there any doubt that the moon hoax 
was the sole work of Richard Adams 
Locke? So far as concerns the record of 
the Sun, the comments of Locke’s Ameri- 
can contemporaries, and the belief of 
Benjamin H. Day, expressed in 1883 in 
a talk with Edward P. Mitchell, the 
answer must be in the negative. Yet it 
must be set down, as a literary curiosity 
at least, that it has been believed in 
France and by at least one English an- 
tiquary of repute that the moon hoax 
was the work of a Frenchman — Jean 
Nicolas Nicollet, the astronomer. 


THE CAREER OF JEAN NICOLLET 


Nicollet was born at Cluses, in Savoy, 
in 1786. First a cowherd, he did not 
learn to read until he was twelve. Once 
at school his progress was rapid, and at 
nineteen he became preceptor of mathe- 
matics at Chambry. He went to Paris, 
where in 1817 he was appointed secre- 
tary-librarian of the Observatory, and he 
studied astronomy with Laplace, who 
refers to Nicollet’s assistance in his works. 
In 1823 he was appointed to the govern- 
ment bureau of longitudes, and at the 

















same time was professor of mathematics 
in the College of Louis le Grand. 

He became a master of English, and 
through this knowledge and his own 
mathematical genius he was able to as- 
semble, for the use of the French life- 
insurance companies, all that was known, 
and much that he himself discovered, of 
actuarial methods; this being incorporated 
in his letter to M. Outrequin on “ As- 
surances Having for Their Basis the 
Probable Duration of Human Life.” He 
also wrote “ Memoirs upon the Measure 
of an Arc of Parallel Midway Between 
the Pole and the Equator” (1826), and 
“ Course of Mathematics for the Use of 
Mariners ” (1830). 

In 1831 Nicollet failed in speculation, 
losing not only his own fortune but that 
of others. He came to the United States, 
arriving early in 1832. It is probable 
that he was in New York, but there is no 
evidence as to the length of his stay. It 
is known, however, that he was impov- 
erished, and that he was assisted by 
Bishop Chanche, of Natchez, to go on 
with his chosen work—an exploration of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. He 
made astronomical and barometrical ob- 
servations, determined the geographical 
position and elevation of many important 
points, and studied Indian lore. 

The United States government was so 
well pleased with Nicollet’s work that it 
sent him to the Far West for further in- 
vestigations, with Lieutenant John C. 
Frémont as assistant. His “ Geology of 
the Upper Mississippi Region and of the 
Cretaceous Formation of the Upper Mis- 
souri” was one of the results of his 
journeys. After this he tried, through 
letters, to regain his lost standing in 
France by seeking election to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, but he was black- 
balled, and, broken-hearted, he died in 
Washington in September, 1843. 

The Englishman who believed that 
Nicollet was the author of the moon 
hoax was Augustus De Morgan, father 
of the late William De Morgan, the 
novelist, and himself a distinguished 
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mathematician and litterateur. He was 
professor of mathematics at University 
College, London, at the time when the 
moon pamphlet first appeared in Eng- 
land. His “ Budget of Paradoxes,” an 
interesting collection of literary curiosi- 
ties and puzzles, which he had written, 
but not carefully assembled, was pub- 
lished in 1872, the year after his death. 


DE MORGAN’S NOTES ON NICOLLET 


Two fragments, printed separately in 
this volume, refer to the moon hoax. 
The first is this: 


“Some Account of the Great Astronomical Dis- 
coveries Lately Made by Sir John Herschel at 
the Cape of Good Hope.”—Second Edition, 
London, 12mo, 1836. 


This is a curious hoax, evidently written by 
a person versed in astronomy and clever at in- 
troducing probable circumstances and unde- 
signed coincidences. It first appeared in a 
newspaper. It makes Sir J. Herschel discover 
men, animals, et cetera, in the moon, of which 
much detail is given. There seems to have 
been a French edition, the original, and Eng- 
lish editions in America, whence the work 
came into Britain; but whether the French was 
published in America or at Paris I do not 
know. There is no doubt that it was produced 
in the United States by M. Nicollet, an astron- 
omer, once of Paris, and a fugitive of some 
kind. 

About him I have heard two stories. First, 
that he fled to America with funds not his own, 
and that this book was a mere device to raise 
the wind. Secondly, that he was a protégé of 
Laplace, and of the Polignac party, and also 
an outspoken man. That after the Revolution 
he was so obnoxious to the republican party 
that he judged it prudent to quit France; 
which he did in debt, leaving money for his 
creditors, but not enough, with M. Bouvard. 
In America he connected himself with an as- 
surance office. The moon story was written, 
and sent to France, chiefly with the intention 
of entrapping M. Arago, Nicollet’s especial foe, 
into the belief of it. And those who narrate 
this version of the story wind up by saying 
that M. Arago was entrapped, and circulated 
the wonders through Paris until a letter from 
Nicollet to M. Bouvard explained the hoax. 

I have no personal knowledge of either story; 
but as the poor man had to endure the first, 
it is but right that the second should be told 
with it. 


The second fragment reads as follows: 
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“The Moon Hoax; or, the Discovery That the 
Moon Has a Vast Population of Human 
Beings.” By Richard Adams Locke.—New 
York, 1850. 


This is a reprint of the hoax already men- 
tioned. I suppose “R. A. Locke” is the name 
assumed by M. Nicollet. The publisher informs 
us that when the hoax first appeared day by 
day in a morning newspaper, the circulation 
increased fivefold, and the paper obtained a 
permanent footing. Besides this, an edition of 
sixty thousand was sold off in less than one 
month. 

This discovery was also published under the 
name of A. R. Grant. Sohnke’s “ Bibliotheca 
Mathematica” confounds this Grant with Pro- 
fessor R. Grant of Glasgow, the author of the 
“History of Physical Astronomy,” who is ac- 
cordingly made to guarantee the discoveries in 
the moon. I hope Adams Locke will not merge 
in J. C. Adams, the codiscoverer of Neptune. 
Sohnke gives the titles of three French transla- 
tions of “The Moon Hoax” at Paris, of one 
at Bordeaux, and of Italian translations at 
Parma, Palermo, and Milan. 

A correspondent, who is evidently fully 
master of details, which he has given at length, 
informs me that “The Moon Hoax” first ap- 
peared in the New York Sun, of which R. A. 
Locke was editor. It so much resembled a 
story then recently published by Edgar A. 
Poe, in a Southern paper, “ Adventures of 
Hans Pfaall,” that some New York journals 
published the two side by side. Mr. Locke, 
when he left the New York Sun, started an- 
other paper, and discovered the manuscript of 
Mungo Park; but this did not deceive. The 
Sun, however, continued its career, and had a 
great success in an account of a balloon voyage 
from England to America, in seventy-five hours, 
by Mr. Monck Mason, Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, and others. 

I have no doubt that M. Nicollet was the 
author of “The Moon Hoax,” written in a 
way which marks the practised observatory 
astronomer beyond all doubt, and by evidence 
seen in the most minute details. Nicollet had 
an eye to Europe. I suppose that he took 
Poe’s story and made it a basis for his own. 
Mr. Locke, it would seem, when he attempted 
a fabrication for himself, did not succeed. 


In his remark that “there seems to 
have been a French edition, the original,” 
Augustus De Morgan was undoubtedly 
misled, for every authority consultable 
agrees that the French pamphlets were 
merely translations of the story originally 
printed in the Sun; and De Morgan had 
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learned this when he wrote his second 
note on the subject. 

The M. Arago whom De Morgan be- 
lieves Nicollet sought to entrap was 
Dominique Francois Arago, the cele- 
brated astronomer. In 1830, as a reward 
for his many accomplishments, he was 
made perpetual secretary of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, and in the following 
year —the year of Nicollet’s fall from 
grace —he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies. As to the intimation that 
Arago was really misled by the moon 
story, it is unlikely. W. N. Griggs, a con- 
temporary of Locke, insists in a memoir 
of that journalist that the narrative was 
read by Arago to the members of the 
Academy, and was received with mingled 
denunciation and laughter. But hoaxing 
Arago in a matter of astronomy would 
have been a difficult feat. Surely the dis- 
crepancies pointed out by Poe would have 
been noticed immediately. 

It is, however, easy to understand De 
Morgan’s belief that Nicollet was the 
author of the moon story. Much of the 
narrative, particularly parts which have 
here been omitted, is made up of tech- 
nicalities which could have come only 
from the pen of a man versed in the in- 
tricacies of astronomical science. It seems 
unlikely that Locke, clever student though 
he was, could have set down these in- 
volved demonstrations entirely from his 
own knowledge of astronomy. They were 
not put into the story to interest Sun 
readers, for they are far over the layman’s 
head, but for the purpose of adding 
verisimilitude to a yarn which, stripped 
of the technical trimmings, would have 
been pretty bald. 

It was plain to De Morgan that Nicollet 
was one of the few men alive in 1835 
who could have woven the scientific fabric 
in which the hoax was disguised. It was 
also apparent to him that Nicollet, jealous 
of the popularity of Arago, might have 
had a motive for launching a satire, if 
not a hoax. And then there was Nicollet’s 
presence in America at the time of the 
moon story’s publication, Nicollet’s knowl- 
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edge of English, and Nicollet’s poverty. 
The coincidences are interesting, if noth- 
ing more. 


FRENCH COMMENTS ON THE MOON HOAX 


Let us see what the French said about 
Nicollet and the story that came to the 
Sun from “a medical gentleman im- 
mediately from Scotland.” In a sketch 
of Nicollet printed in the “ Biographie 
Universelle ” (Michaud, Paris, 1884), the 
following appears: 


There has been attributed to him an article 
which appeared in the daily papers of France, 
and which, in the form of a letter dated from 
the United States, spoke of an improvement in 
the telescope invented by the learned astronomer 
Herschel, who was then at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It has been generally and with much 
probability attributed to Nicollet. 

With the aid of this admirable improvement 
Herschel was supposed to have succeeded in 
discovering on the surface of the moon live 
beings, buildings of various kinds, and a multi- 
tude of other interesting things. The descrip- 
tion of these objects and the ingenious method 
employed by the English astronomer to attain 
his purpose was so detailed, and covered with 
a veneer of science so skilfully applied, that 
the general public was startled by the announce- 
ment of the discovery, of which North America 
hastened to send us the news. 

It has even been said that several astronomers 
and physicists of our country were taken in for 
a moment. That seems hardly probable to us. 
It was easy to perceive that it was a hoax 
written by a learned and mischievous person. 


The “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ” 
(Paris, 1862), says of Nicollet: 


He is believed to be the author of the anony- 
mous pamphlet which appeared in 1836 on 
the discoveries in the moon made by Herschel 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Cruel, consistent Locke, never to have 
written down the details of the conception 
and birth of the best invention that ever 
spoofed the world! He leaves history to 
wonder whether it be possible that, with 
one word added, the French biographer 
was right, and that it was “a hoax written 
by a learned and a mischievous person.” 
Certain it is that Nicollet never wrote 
all of the moon story; certain, too, that 
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Locke wrote much, if not all of it. The 
calculations of the angles of reflection 
might have been Nicollet’s, but the blue 
unicorn is the unicorn of Locke. 

No man can say when the germ of the 
story first took shape. It might have been 
designed at any time after Herschel laid 
the plans for his voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and that was at least two 
years before it appeared in the Sun. Was 
Nicollet in New York then, and did he 
and Locke lay their heads together across 
a table at the American Hotel and plan 
the great deceit? 

There was one head full of figures and 
the stars; another crammed with the 
imagination that brought forth the fire- 
making biped beavers and the fascinating, 
if indecorous, human bats. If they never 
met, more is the pity. Whether they met, 
none can say. Go to ask the ghosts of 
the American Hotel, and you find it gone, 
and in its place the Woolworth Building, 
earth’s spear leveled at the laughing moon. 

Whatever happened, the credit must 
rest with Richard Adams Locke. Even 
if the technical embellishments of the 
moon story were borrowed, still his was 
the genius that builded the great temple, 
made flowers to bloom in the lunar 
valleys, and grew the filmy wings on the 
vespertilio-homo. His was the art that 
caused the bricklayer of Cherry Street 
to sit late beside his candle, spelling out 
the rare story with joyous labor. It must 
have been a reward to Locke, even to 
the last of his seventy years, to know 
that he had made people read newspapers 
who never had read them before; for that 
is what he really accomplished by this 
huge, complex lie. 

“From the epoch of the hoax,” wrote 
Poe, “the Sun shone with unmitigated 
splendor. Its success firmly established 
the ‘ penny system ’ throughout the coun- 
try, and (through the Sun) consequently 
we are indebted to the genius of Mr. 
Locke for one of the most important steps 
ever yet taken in the pathway of human 
progress.” 


(To be continued in the July number of Munsty’s Macazine) 











The Regicide 


BY HAROLD TITUS 
Author of “ The Shadow of the Petticoat,” “ A Four-Handed Game,” etc. 


ROM his father, the slate-gray color, 
the spindly, wire-muscled legs, the 
lineal delicacy, the nose of a grey- 

hound; from his mother, the complex 
cross which developed the thin, scraggly 
feathering along belly and tail, the 
straight back, the thickened neck, the 
widened chest, and the collie ears; from 
old man Waters, an appreciation of his 
own abilities and shortcomings. 

“ Shag,” the man would whine, finger- 
ing the cool muzzle, “‘ Shag, you never will 
git to run jacks! Rabbits change direc- 
tion too fast for your j’ints. You jus’ 
naturally can’t make ‘em slip quick 
enough ”"—with a disparaging shake of 
his gray head. 

Then the little green eyes would fire, 
and Waters would cackle: 

“ But, by holy smoke, you’re goin’ to 
make a wolf-dog, a wolf-runnin’ fool; git 
the Big "Un some day, mebby. You got 
what none of these others got—you got 
th’ steam; you can run to thunder an’ 
back without showin’ it!” 

Old man Waters lived on a ranch with- 
in an hour’s easy ride of Gray Hair, Okla- 
homa. His fenced area totaled thirty 
acres, and the space not devoted to build- 
ings was entirely in wheat, which returned 
a meager but sufficient annual revenue 
and required but little attention. 

This last was the essential point. Old 
man Waters was so busy with his dogs 
that he had no leisure for ranching. He 
went in for dogs whole-heartedly; Lord 
bless you, yes! At the ranch he kept 
from a dozen to eighteen or twenty, and 
that was merely a starter 


“ Shucks, I can’t recoHect,”’ he’d reply 
to a request fr specific information. 
“ Last time I counted, it was somewhere 
between fifty an’ sixty or so.” 

His hounds were scattered widely over 
the prairie country. When the rabbits 
became scarce, or he grew tired of one 
place, he could ride in any direction and 
pick up a half-dozen greyhounds and a 
trailer or so that he had left with some 
distant rancher, run them to his heart’s 
content, and return home—or go on to an- 
other dog depository. 

Every one in the country knew Waters; 
none was his intimate. He was too much 
occupied with his dogs to form close hu- 
man attachments. Frequently some one 
else rode beside him as he led his pack to 
the open prairie, where the trail-hounds 
nosed out the long-eared jacks for their 
speedier companions to chase; but when 
Waters was not talking to his dogs he was 
talking about them, so these contacts with 
men never ripened into friendships. 

Occasionally he went quietly through 
the strips of oak that broke the rolling 
open, watching for wolves. At those times 
he strove to avoid company, for coyotes 
are more cunning than rabbits, and his 
casual companions could not take the 
sport with sufficient seriousness. 

More than ever he was determined to 
be alone on his wolf-hunting when he 
came to know the Big "Un—a great, 
gaunt beast, heavier by pounds than any 
prairie-wolf Waters had ever known, less 
of a skulker, more likely to turn and 
fight, and faster than his kind. Many 
times Waters sent the pick of his pack 
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after the big wolf, to see them distanced 
and lost in the hollows. Then he would 
curse in his monotonous voice, gather the 
hounds, and ride slowly homeward, talk- 
ing aloud to the dogs, repeatedly turning 
to look backward and mutter maledic- 
tions at the sky-line where he had last 
seen the Big "Un. 
II 


WHEN Shag grew out of puppyhood to 
maturity, and developed strength and ca- 
pacity for exertion that set him above the 
more nimble coursers, Waters had better 
foundation for his threats, and the trips 
after wolves became more frequent. After 
a time the dog came to understand his 
significance. 

In following rabbits, he was always the 
last of the pack—except, of course, the 
noisy, lumbering trailers — because he 
could not dodge as rapidly as the others. 
Now and then a rabbit gave them a long 
straightaway, but usually Shag was left 
so far behind in the first frantic zigzags 
of the running that he never could over- 
come the handicap. But with wolves it 
was different! No dodging, there; the 
race did not start with quarry right under 
* your nose. The dogs saw it far out on 
the prairie, and pursued in mile-long 
straight lines or great swings across the 
country. 

Under such conditions Shag would wear 
the rest down, leave them behind, lolling 
and quivering. Half a dozen times he 
overtook a wolf, and had the wild crea- 
ture ripped and torn before the others 
closed to complete the kill. Then he bore 
himself as a king, pride overcoming the 
fag that race and battle had cost him. 

But with the Big ’Un—oh, that was a 
different matter! 

Shag had his chance against the big 
wolf repeatedly, for the beast clung to his 
range with surprising persistence — per- 
haps because he was certain of that su- 
periority which he so consistently demon- 
strated; and never could the dog do much 
more than hold his own. 

Probably failure was well for him. On 
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a memorable morning, having outrun all 
but Shag, the wolf circled sharply, and 
brought himself over a swell almost face 
to face with a light little, fawnlike hound 
who had been distanced miles back. She 
rushed him gamely; but when old man 
Waters arrived, after the Big "Un had 
finished with her, his cursing quivered 
with the agony of sympathy as he dis- 
mounted to end her suffering. 

Thereafter the old man was even more 
concerned with Shag and wolf-hunting. 
He did what he had never done before— 
singled a dog from the rest for a special 
show of affection. He had Shag with 
him at all times, even at night, stretched 
across the foot of his bed. 

They worked the ranch together—when 
it was worked—Shag plodding in the fur- 
row for acres. They read together—old 
man Waters with his newspaper held at 
arm’s length from his far-sighted eyes; 
the dog with his chin on the patched 
trouser-knee, his worshipful gaze on Wa- 
ters’s intent face. They talked together, 
alone in the light which sifted from the 
roaring stove, Shag’s warm, busy tongue 
assenting to all the man said. 

Once, when Waters remedied the short- 
comings of his roof, Shag, alone on the 
ground, spent a day of abject misery. 
The big beast came to be as dependent 
upon evidence of love as he was upon 
nourishment. He would go without food 
if Waters, in a moment of irritation, spoke 
sharply to him. Forever he was at his 
master’s heels, tagging for a favoring look, 
a reassuring touch. 

And they hunted—they hunted. The’ 
mongrel dog developed splendidly, gain- 
ing strength and wisdom with every chase. 
He demonstrated, after a time, that he 
differentiated between the Big ’Un and 
other coyotes. He could lose an ordinary 
wolf without worry—just lie panting and 
wagging his tail when Waters rode up on 
his bay pony; but when the Big ’Un had 
shaken him he did not lie down. He 
moved about restlessly, worried and whin- 
ing—which was the cross in him giving 
voice. He sniffed the ground and lifted 
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his nose high in the air, struggling to 
overcome the weak sense of smell handed 
down from his sire. 

Then his master would say: 

“ By holy smoke, you lost him again, 
Shag! Next time, though—next time!” 

But that next time never came for old 
man Waters. He died in early winter, 
and his hounds, after hanging about the 
silent ranch-house until their bellies be- 
came flat, went elsewhere—all but Shag. 
He stayed and mourned until his bones 
threatened the texture of his hide. He 
sat tight against the locked door, and 
whimpered and shivered for days at a 
time. Now and again he would rise to 
his hind legs, balancing his body with his 
paws on the sill, and stare inquiringly 
through the window at the cold, empty 
bed where he had slept across his mas- 
ter’s feet. 

But the time came when Shag, too, 
quit the deserted ranch and, tail drooping, 
nose low, moped along the road to Gray 
Hair. 

Now Gray Hair, being an Indian town, 
was overpopulated with dogs. They were 
of all sorts, from dozen-pound curs to 
some that showed the blood of Danes; 
but they could be divided into just two 
classes—those that had homes, and those 
that ran in packs. The former kept clear 
of the latter, because they were seldom 
accepted, and the only alternative to ac- 
ceptance was fighting—fighting without 
rules or quarter. 

Into such a pack went Shag, the trust- 
ing stranger. He was sick and lonely and 
cold, and the sight of dogs sprawled be- 
fore the sunny side of a white building 
set his dejected head higher, put a waggle 
into his hopeless tail. They looked com- 
fortable and happy; but when Shag 
stopped among them and sniffed for one 
familiar smell, they were up, rigid and ex- 
pectant, growling ominously. ; 

The leader of the pack had come from 
bulldog strain, and had made an even 
seventy pounds in the cross. He had 
flapping ears, little eyes, and a terrier 
jaw—a jaw that could bite and twist and 
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chest. He was dirty-white, and scarred 
from many battles. He awoke with a 
growl, his king hairs rose, and some of 
the curl went from his tail. He stepped 
forward, others of the clan making way 
for him. He advanced slowly, calcu- 
latingly, with confidence. 

Shag stood with his tufted ears at their 
half-cock, head high, hind feet planted far 
backward, tail up and wagging widely. 
He did not wholly understand this man- 
ner of reception; but these were dogs, he 
had been alone for long, and above the 
disquieting apprehension aroused by their 
bearing he was glad to be there. 

The leader stopped beside him, sniffing 
disdainfully. His growling became of 
sharper pitch as he glared sidewise at the 
stranger. Shag turned quickly to bring 
himself face to face with this challenger, 
still misunderstanding, and the other dog 
closed, grappling with a snarl for Shag’s 
throat. 

It was so sudden, so ferocious, that for 
the instant Shag lost himself. His tail 
dropped, he floundered away, shaking off 
the other’s imperfect tooth hold, snapped 
twice, more in fright than in resentment, 
and fled. Close behind him the white dog 
pursued, roaring, snapping. The pack 
straggled after with bristling backs, some 
yelping as they circled in the wake of their 
leader. 

And then, a hundred yards from where 
the bull’s belligerency had first asserted 
itself, came a change. With a parting 
roar of offended dignity he had lunged at 
Shag’s flank, to put a finishing touch to 
the rout, when the gray dog turned, rising 
to his hind legs with a mighty, show of 
bared teeth. The froth flew from his 
jaws as he descended and rushed. , 

The pack-leader met him, surprised yet 
eager for this retaliation, which meant 
battle. They came together, heads down. 
The bull snapped for one of Shag’s slen- 
der fore legs, the greyhound’s most prized 
anatomical possession; but the leg was 
not there, for with instinctive dexterity 
Shag had whipped it from danger. 
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Then the white dog, yelling shrill rage, 
lunged for the throat. Shag leaped back- 
ward, lifted to his superb height, and 
again they clashed. The king of the pack, 
gnawing for a body hold, desisted quickly, 
whirled, and slunk close to the ground, 
because, from above, those long, clean 
teeth, set in jaws that worked with terri- 
ble quickness, slashed and slit and cut like 
scissors. The dirty-white coat became 
smeared with gore from a dozen gaping 
wounds, and Shag, fully roused to offen- 
sive at last, plied his incisors mercilessly. 

The pack fell in with the winner. For 
a moment they were jammed tightly to- 
gether, tossing and yelping and swirling. 
Then the mass disintegrated, and, limping 
painfully, the fallen leader scudded for 
the safety of distance, with a fat, watery- 
eyed fox-terrier nipping at his heels. 


III 


So Shag became leader of the pack, and 
good, lazy, companionable times followed. 
The disconsolate drooping of nose and tail 
disappeared. He did not forget old man 
Waters, however, and whenever he saw a 
pedestrian who looked something like his 
only man friend, the gray dog would gal- 
lop toward him hopefully, until within 
range of his own imperfect scent. There 
he would wag his tail, sniff repeatedly, 
and then turn back to sniff once more 
when he had actually abandoned hope, 
and when his optimistic tail had become 
quite still. Many times he left the pack 
for long intervals, to follow the stranger 
who now rode Waters’s old bay pony. 

Dogs came and went. Sometimes the 
band would be doubled in size, and again 
a veteran would be missing for days, to 
turn up eventually and retake his place. 
To all, old and new, Shag was tolerant 
and kindly. He possessed none of the 
ordinary pack-dog’s militancy. His grey- 
hound kindness and old man Waters’s 
treatment had made him trusting and 
amiable. 

Once he found it necessary to punish 
two young dogs who opened murderous 
assault on terrified pigs; but aside from 
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that incident his rule was unmarred by 
internal dissension, and the pack, under 
his leadership, came to be harmless and 
gentle. 

In the luxury and easy abandon of that 
company he almost entirely lost his sense 
of loneliness. In short, he lived the best 
kind of a dog’s life until that afternoon 
when the yellow dog came into Gray Hair 
from some Indian’s abode on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

The newcomer’s tawny hair was long 
and thick, as good as a coat of mail. His 
nose was pointed, his teeth fine, his weight 
compact. He waited for no preliminaries. 
Approaching the group, he went from one 
to another, eyes flickering, nose quirking, 
legs stiff, ruff bristling. He walked gin- 
gerly, as if the footing were precarious. 

Shag sat on his haunches, his tail scrub- 
bing a welcome. The strange dog left off 
his low growling and stood sniffing the big 
mongrel from a distance. Then he slunk 
forward, half crouched, uttering no sound, 
the stiffness of limb and back giving way 
to a slinking flexibility. 

On the change, Shag started to rise; 
and with his first movement the yellow 
dog rushed. Without a growl, he slipped 
under Shag’s head, drove his weight in 
behind his opened jaws, and caught the 
gray dog off balance. As he carried his 
foe up and backward, his teeth shut down 
in a strangling clamp. Furious moments 
followed. With starting eyes and gurgling 
breath, Shag resisted, but the other dogs 
joined in, falling upon him, and he was 
helpless to defend himself. 

Somehow he got away, with his mouth 
full of his vanquisher’s hair. He ran, 
with the treacherous pack at his heels, be- 
wildered by pain and humiliation. When 
they left off chasing, he still ran, looking 
fearfully backward now and then, stop- 
ping to lick hastily his itching wounds. 

He limped on, whimpering, across the 
bridge and into the fringe of oak that cov- 
ered the ridge to the west of town. There 
he crawled into a sheltering clump of 
brush, sick and hurt and frightened. He 
stayed there three days, going out only at 
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night for water, then slinking back on 
weak, uncertain legs, to shake and whim- 
per and lick his wounds and grow thin 
from fever and fasting. 

Dog hurts heal quickly. On the fourth 
night Shag went hesitatingly to a slaugh- 
ter-house where the pack often fed. Near 
the place he waited, nose up, listening for 
other dogs. Certain that he was alone, he 
proceeded, and ate until his stomach was 
drum-tight and heavy. Then he slept, 
warm for the first time since his exile. 

Exile it was. On the morning after his 
first feed he entered the town tentatively 
and nosed about. He saw the pack, with 
the yellow dog in the lead, and when they 
sighted him they started pursuit. Their 
chasing did not bother Shag, for he could 
distance them with his head turned back- 
ward. It was being chased that set de- 


spondency in every line of his body when 
he finally sat down and watched their tri- 
umphant withdrawal. 

Oh, how he longed for the touch, the 
sympathy, of old man Waters, who had 


gone off somewhere! And how his fiat, 
broad thighs quivered when he saw those 
other dogs, who would not even take him 
back, go from sight! 

He climbed the ridge again and looked 
out on the great carpet of prairie beyond. 
He whined with ears up, for at that point 
he and Waters had waited for the Big "Un 
half a dozen times. 

Again and again Shag went into Gray 
Hair, and from a safe distance saw that 
his ostracism remained complete. He 
knew that venturing into the danger-zone 
would avail nothing. The spirit of his 
old band had changed, he realized. They 
did not loaf and play so much; they roved 
and fought more. 

Many times Shag saw the yellow leader 
start trouble. No dog could come near 
him and remain at peace. Size made no 
difference. He was as eager for conflict 
with dogs that outweighed him as he was 
to slash and shake smaller animals to use- 
lessness; and he invariably triumphed. 

Moreover, the dogs no longer trailed 
loosely and aimlessly about town. They 
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ran swiftly, close together, with tongues 
out and a queer light in their eyes. 

The outcast came to cherish a great 
hatred for his supplanter. Sight of the 
tawny dog would set the hair riffling along 
his back, and he would stir uneasily, al- 
most spasmodically, as he surveyed his 
enemy. 

The pack had established a regular 
feeding-place where a steer had died be- 
side the creek, a mile from town. They 
gorged on its carcass in the early morning, 
and then slept on the warm sand of the 
stream’s bank until the day was almost 
gone, when they would gather and run. 
Shag himself ate there covertly, but when 
he had had his fill he would hurry away, 
chancing no repetition of his one encoun- 
ter with the tawny pack-leader. 

One day, though, they did not feed on 
the steer’s carcass, and later Shag came 
upon the limp hide and splintered bones 
of a calf in a pasture-lot. That and what 
he smelled told him that the dogs had 
actually turned to outlawry. 

Many times the dog went to the ridge 
overlooking the prairie, where he would 
sit for hours, scanning the country for the 
gangling movements of wolves. He was 
rewarded, almost from the first; but he 
knew that those he saw were ordinary 
coyotes, not the Big "Un, and they did 
not interest him particularly. However, 
he did see and did chase the great wolf a 
number of times, the cross in him break- 
ing down the greyhound’s aversion to 
hunting alone. 

On the first occasion, when he started 
back, after running himself to a frazzle 
and resting beside the water-hole where 
he had finally given up, his tail wagged 
enthusiastically, and his tread was light. 
It was good to run that wolf again— 
something like the old times with Waters. 

Later in the day, when he looked down 
upon the pack, scattered about the steer’s 
carcass, he felt less alone, less of an exile. 
The rage in him grew hotter as he stood 
erect and stiffened and sniffed. It was 
something like the assurance which he ex- 
perienced when running the Big ’Un. 
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Also, he sensed the same necessity for 
caution. He remembered the little grey- 
hound that the Big Un had fought, and 
therefore knew the danger of combat with 
the wolf. He knew, too, that as a killer 
it was not in him to equal the dog who 
had dethroned him. Yet he was confident 
of something, he knew not what. 


IV 


WINTER passed and spring came. A 
warm, drying, steady breeze blew into 
Shag’s face from the distant horizon as he 
lay, sphinxlike, with feet before him, 
watching a moving, uncertain fleck far 
out on the greening open. It came toward 
him waveringly, disappearing occasional- 
ly, swinging to the right, then far to the 
left, but always coming nearer; it never 
retreated. 

Soon he saw that it was not a single 
fleck, for two objects were moving. After 
a time they separated, one floating one 
way, the other in the opposite direction, 
each swinging in a big arc to meet again 
furlongs nearer. When they united and 
came on toward him, Shag’s tail rapped 
the ground briskly, and he hunched him- 
self farther forward by a foot, for one 
coyote was the Big ’Un, and with him was 
another which the dog knew to be his 
mate. 

Shag knew that the pair were hunting 
breakfast, and that they would get it be- 
fore long, because he had seen jack-rab- 
bits feeding out there many times. The 
rapping of his tail became faster, fainter, 
until that appendage lay straight out be- 
hind him, its tip vibrating at intervals. 

Without warning preliminaries, the Big 
’Un jumped his jack. The rabbit started 
under the coyote’s inquiring nose with a 
suddenness that startled the hunter and 
put him twenty yards behind before he 
was well under way. The Big ’Un’s mate 
did not pursue. She trotted slowly after 
them, ears up, then stopped and sat down. 

The Big ’Un closed a bit on the scud- 
ding jack, and edged decidedly to the 
right. The rabbit, seeing the maneuver, 
immediately bore to the left. The sitting 
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wolf dropped to her belly, pressing closely 
against the ground. 

Again the Big ’Un, stretching to the 
limit of his loose-jointed, awkward run, 
reduced the gap that his quarry had 
gained; and again—with a dash that sug- 
gested, if it did not demonstrate, further 
speed—the wolf cut to the right. Once 
more the rabbit used his counter-stroke, 
turning sharply to the left, and gaining 
more lead as the wolf was forced to swing 
around into the new course. 

That brought them angling back to- 
ward the ridge. When the coyote struck 
to the right, for a third time, the jack- 
rabbit, curving gracefully, bounced 
straight toward the point where the 
watching, waiting dog lay hidden. 

The Big ’Un was no match in pace for 
the jack. He had been twenty yards to 
the bad at the start, he had lost at each 
turn, and was losing steadily as the edge 
of his strength was worn down. When 
the rabbit, making better speed with each 
leap, crossed the place where he had been 
startled from his cover, he was forty yards 
ahead of the Big ’Un—but only a dozen 
yards in the lead of a new pursuer! 

For the Big ’Un’s mate, tight against 
the ground, had let him come as close as 
she dared. Then, fresh, eager, hungry, 
she was up and going, while her lord, 
tongue hanging, slowed to a stop, sat 
down, and, with satisfaction in the prick 
of his ears, watched them go. 

Shag, trembling as from ague, licked 
his chops and rapped the ground with his 
tail. Then he crept forward half his 
length and was still once more. 

The smaller wolf had the speed of her 
kind, but she was not equal to the Big 
"Un. The rabbit, his strength drained by 
his first big circle, slowed appreciably be- 
fore his second pursuer had run far, yet 
he was able to keep his lead. The bitch 
was more tardy in turning her quarry 
than the Big "Un had been. Before they 
swung back toward the waiting wolf, the 
running coyote was once more a wavering 
fleck of yellowish brown, while the rabbit 
had become lost to view. 
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When he came in sight again, sending 
up a puff of dust each time his sturdy legs 
smote the ground to kick himself forward 
in another long jump, the Big ’Un, scrub- 
bing along on his belly, ran swiftly 
through the dry grass, keeping on for a 
hundred yards before he stopped, with his 
nose between his paws, waiting to resume 
the race for breakfast. 

The little wolf was quite spent, and 
threw herself flat when she had shifted 
the responsibility for sustenance to the 
Big "Un. The rabbit was tired, too. 

The large wolf, refreshed by his rest, 
spurred on by his growing hunger, made 
even better speed than he had displayed 
on the first lap of the race. Leap by leap 
he ate into the margin the rabbit still held. 
He stormed on with never a suggestion of 
an attempt to turn his quarry’s direction. 
He was gaining fast; another circle was 
unnecessary. With a rush he closed to 
within a half-dozen yards, to within 
three yards, to within— 

And then the jack glanced. The word 
“ dodged” conveys too formal and la- 
bored an idea. In one bat of the eye he 
was headed straight away from the co- 
yote, and in the next he was bouncing 
sharply to the left, while the wolf rolled 
over and over as he fell in the attempt to 
check and turn. 

Shag uttered a moan as the race swung 
away from him, and half-lurched forward. 
He held himself back at great cost. 

The Big ’Un fought desperately to rally 
and make up what he had lost. He bore 
forward with powerful, space-eating 
strides which carried him closer than ever 
upon his quarry before the jack once more 
bounded in a fresh direction. This time 
the Big ’Un, tongue flopping, ears intently 
forward, turned with less bungling. 

The rabbit commenced to slow. His 
leaps grew shorter, slower, of less spring 
and snap. His ears fell low over his back, 
and his button eyes bulged with terror. 
He tried to dodge once more, but his ef- 
fort to shake off the wolf was futile, be- 
cause the Big Un had turned almost as 
quickly behind him. The wolf’s black 
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nose was within a length of the jack, the 
lolling tongue had been withdrawn be- 
tween the jaws, the teeth were bared, 
ready. 

And then, angling down from the ridge 
above, there came a silent, gray, speeding, 
ominous shape—Shag, the mongrel grey- 
hound, spoiling his old enemy’s game 
when it was almost won, making quarry 
of the pursuer. 

He came clear of the cover with a first 
rush that carried him close upon the wolf. 
The Big ’Un threw him a startled look, 
gave one regretful, covetous glance at the 
scudding jack, and, tail down, head up in 
fear, sped off to the right, toward the open 
prairie, leaving the ridge behind. 


V 


Tue Big ’Un ran well. Some of the 
gangling awkwardness had dropped from 
his gallop. His nose went lower to the 
ground after the first moments, his hind 
legs drew further under his body with 
each stride. In spite of the toll that his 
long chase had taken, he attained a speed 
that he had not equaled at any time in his 
run behind the rabbit. 

At other times when Shag had chased 
him, the Big ’Un had not taken the game 
so seriously. He had glanced behind, as 
if to taunt the dog—had even stopped 
still, on occasion, to watch the hound’s 
onrush; but now fear drove him! He 
was taken completely by surprise, for one 
thing. He had started this new race when 
his strength was below normal, for an- 
other. Moreover, a new ferociousness 
had been displayed by the dog as he burst 
from the brush—a fury that carried 
straight to the seat of the Big ’Un’s wolf 
instincts; and the reaction from it urged 
flight—breathless, heedless flight! 

But the Big ’Un could not leave the dog 
this time. Fleet though the wolf was, the 
gaunt creature clung to his relative posi- 
tion, thirty yards behind. Head low, 
curved tail waving stiffly, spindle legs 
working with rhythm beautiful in its 
economy of effort, back bowing and 
straightening with each long, measured 


























stride, Shag swept forward, majestic, regal 
in his charge. 

He was all greyhound now, for he had 
given no whimper, made no sound from 
his throat after he shot from his crouch 
and struck into that wonderful running. 
His ears were down and back, making his 
face appear docile and harmless; but that 
relentless body movement of his was por- 
tentous. It seemed calculating beyond 
measure in its promise of capture and 
destruction. 

Straight off into the prairie, alone under 
the high bowl of sky, the only motion in 
the world about them, they ran. The 
first mile was covered without change; 
then the second. 

The Big ’Un flashed a look behind—a 
look of apprehension, evidenced by the 
lifted ears. When he saw Shag hanging 
there, rippling, undulating, coursing for- 
ward with the same mechanical precision 
which had been about his movements 
when he hurtled from the brush, the hunt- 
ed wolf hung his nose still lower to the 
ground, and his efforts became more la- 
bored, showing obvious strain. 

After that the dog commenced to gain 
—inch by inch, until the inches had made 
a length, then another; and by that time 
the change was appreciable. The bowing 
of his back grew more pronounced, his 
curved tail waved wider as the gathering 
of his hind-quarters became accentuated. 
His tongue came out, flopping loosely, but 
the green flicker in his eyes was sharper, 
more threatening. Fatigue was only stiff- 
ening his hate, strengthening his deter- 
mination. 

By the time the yards between them 
had been cut in two, their pace had slack- 
ened. The coyote’s tail dropped between 
his hocks. The hound’s back bowed at 
longer intervals, but the gaining con- 
tinued—slower, perhaps, but more cer- 
tain, more deadly. 

The Big ’Un, rising from a shallow hol- 
low, edged to the left, swinging back to- 
ward a parallel with the ridge. The dog 


was more than willing. In fact, he swung 
still wider. When they straightened final- 
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ly, they were on the back trail, racing 
desperately for the belt of oak. That was 
surprising! 

Every other time they had raced the 
wolf had maneuvered to draw the hound 
into rough country, and Shag had always 
countered by striving to hold his enemy 
out in the open. Now, however, he will- 
ingly followed the Big ’Un’s suggestion 
that they should try the running else- 
where. He charged on, his nose lifting 
with each stride. 

Away off yonder the other wolf saw 
them come, and slunk to the fringe of 
trees. In that shelter she gave one more 
look, and fled frantically. 

The dust trailed behind the racers in a 
long plume. Their shadows rippled on 
their tracks, and they themselves might 
have been projections from a cinemato- 
graph, so silent was their progress. 

They climbed a long swell, topped it, 
and started down its other slope, with the 
ridge just beyond them. The Big ’Un 
looked back again, slowed, and _half- 
turned, his teeth bared maliciously, his 
jaws slavering, as if he would halt and 
fight; but the dog did not hesitate, did 
not seem to notice. The craven in the co- 
yote’s fiber sent him on again, his precious 
lead reduced by another brace of lengths. . 

He ran faster, it seemed, after that mo- 
ment of indecision, because the ridge was 
a traditional haven from dogs, and he was 
drawing closer to it, so that he had less 
need to conserve his remaining strength. 
As he scooted under the first trees and 
into the bushes, he swung to the right, 
and Shag swung with him. He veered 
back to the left, ducking under a natural 
hedge, and the dog followed, leaping high, 
crashing through the tips of the growth. 

They crossed a ledge, where erosion 
had exposed and broken the upstanding 
slabs of rock, and stones were scattered 
sharply as Shag’s feet clawed for firm 
footing. The Big ’Un’s hind-quarters 
scrooched farther under his body, as if 
he expected them to be grabbed at each 
move. — 

Shag dashed onward. That leap over 
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the brush had cost him dear, for the land- 
ing was in a hollow, and his shoulder mus- 
cles wrenched painfully as his dropping 
weight came on them at a straining angle. 
The first exposed ledge tore the pads of 
his feet, and before he had gained soft 
earth again blood-stains marked his trail. 
Those were the factors which, in the past, 
had made him prefer the open. 

Again a sharp stone pierced his foot, 
and he commenced to limp, but he did 
not slacken. The wolf tried to head back 
toward the prairie, but Shag was instant- 
ly responsive. With a swirling burst of 
speed he countered and drove their course 
straight on over the ridge; but his turning 
had cost him another wrench, and as he 
came hard against the side of a wash 
the breath was shaken from him. For a 
moment he hesitated; then he lunged on. 

The distance between them lessened. 
The Big ’Un drew his legs into a closer 
huddle, and emitted a gulping whimper 
as the dog swept upon him with a terrific 
burst of speed. Shag’s long, sharp teeth 
clicked together mere inch fractions be- 
hind the fugitive’s flanks. 

In a flurry of dead twigs and dried 
leaves they crossed an open space, broke 
over the edge of a sharp drop, and cata- 
pulted down a sandy bank toward quiet 
water. Then, of a sudden, the Big "Un 
knew that the tension of the race had 
passed, that Shag had relaxed, that each 
leap put distance between them. He half- 
turned to look, when instinct clamored a 
warning. He stuck his feet stiffly before 
him to stop, to change, to make ready for 
anything, and saw— 

Dogs! 

A dozen were there, leaping to their 
feet as he floundered into the midst of 
them. When he cut to the right, frantic 
to escape this new and deadly peril, a big 
yellow beast streaked for him with a roar 
of rage. It was the pack-leader, closing 
for battle with this stranger as he had 
forced the fight with every newcomer he 
had encountered! 

The Big ’Un backed against a fallen 
tree. He was bewildered, trapped, and 
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the coyote soul, shorn of hope in flight, 
grew stalwart for a moment. 

With one fore foot raised, his ragged 
jaws wide, snarling, he yielded easily to 
the heavy charge of the yellow dog, let- 
ting the shooting body bowl him over and 
bear him into the sand with its weight. 
That looked like a count for the dog, but 
when he gained his feet and gathered for 
another rush at the backing, snapping 
wolf, his white ribs gleamed where the Big 
’Un had ripped off a strip of flesh as broad 
as a man’s hand. 

Yelping, suffering, the dog rushed 
again, blinded by pain, his judgment lost 
in the amazement which came with his 
wound and the manner of its infliction. 
Once more the coyote yielded, going over 
sidewise and backward, his fore feet claw- 
ing at the leader’s face, his teeth closed in 
the dog’s neck. As the rush carried the 
wolf up to his feet again, he gnawed 
deeper, and shook his whole body in a 
mighty effort. A hissing came from the 
dog’s throat, and his back straightened 
queerly. 

Then the pack was on the Big ’Un, neg- 
lecting their broken leader in the fight of 
species. For minutes they swirled and 
wriggled, a furry, tumultuous, frenzied 
mass of flesh and teeth. They covered 
much ground in the battle, and one of the 
objects they left in their wake was the 
draggled, twitching form of the yellow 
dog. He tried to get up, but fell back and 
coughed and strangled. His sides heaved, 
his tail flopped, he became quiet. 

When the Big "Un was warm remnants, 
the dogs quieted. One after another left 
off his shaking and snarling, and lifted his 
head to look up the bank. Dog followed 
dog to the brink, and with dripping 
tongues they sat in a stiff-eared, curious, 
humble circle about the great gray dog 
who had hunted the wolf to his death. 
Shag, with his legs stretched in the luxury 
of relaxation, panted and grinned and 
looked from one to another of those ad- 
miring members of his reconquered pack. 
About him was an air of extreme achieve- 
ment, of immense self-satisfaction. 




















Worse Than That 


BY REINETTE LOVEWELL 


ARLY in the morning of the very 
E, day when the new salesman from 
Chicago asked her to go out to 
dinner with him, Pansy Pardee had parcel- 
posted her best dress home to her mother, 
with instructions to cut over the sleeves 
and put on a new collar. She had stopped 
at the post-office with it on her way to 
work, and it was not an hour afterward 
when Lincoln breezed in and bent over 
her typewriter table. 

“Eat with me to-morrow night, will 
you?” he invited in a whisper. “ We'll go 
to Lansingdorf’s. I’ve got something I 
want to tell you!” 

Pansy lifted her childish face and anx- 
iously searched Lincoln’s smiling eyes. 

“ Honest?” she faltered. “Do you 
really mean it?” 

“ T sure do,” he answered heartily. “I 
told you I’d got something to tell you!” 

The moment he was gone she began 
to think about what she was going to 
wear. There was only one thing she could 
wear, and that was her Georgette crape 
blouse. It was soiled, but she could wash 
it, and she did not intend to waste a mo- 
ment in regretting that the blue taffeta 
was on its way to Vermont—not with 
the prospect of a dinner at Lansingdorf’s 
making her head swim. She had often 
peeped at the candle-lighted tables over 
the hedge of box which screened the win- 
dows, and wished that just for once she 
could sit there and order anything she 
pleased. 

Pansy had something besides clothes to 
think about, too. When Lincoln said 
good-by, there had been a note in his 
voice that she had never heard before. 
She felt again the pressure of his fingers 
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on hers, and wondered what it was he 
wanted to tell her. Pansy was pretty 
sure she knew, and a lovely flush swept 
over her round, white neck. 

Perched upon a bookkeeper’s stool, Miss 
Sanderson, who had been at work in an 
office when Pansy Pardee was born, noted 
the radiance in the girl’s eyes and shrugged 
cynically. 

Ever since his first appearance in Bridge- 
ton, Lincoln had dropped into a chair by 
Pansy’s desk whenever he had a chance. 
He was a big, broad-shouldered young 
man, with a clean slit of a mouth and 
honest eyes. Moreover, he had made 
good—his commissions were twice as large 
as those received by any of the other 
salesmen, and he was welcomed to the 
front office for important conferences. 

All day long Pansy impatiently waited 
for the hands of the office clock to reach 
five. The moment her eight hours were 


up, she darted to the street and hurried. 


to her room on Elm Street. 

Before she took her hat off, she rushed 
te the closet and pulled down a flimsy 
blouse. It was unquestionably too dirty 
to be worn again, and in a few moments 
she slipped down the hall, wrapped in a 
kimono, and displaying a bath-towel and 
a soap-box. But once within the cell at 
the end of the corridor, she hung up the 
towel and drew from the flowery folds of 
her kimono the soiled blouse of crape. 

In all the months she had boarded with 
Mrs. Tarbox the water in the faucets had 
never before been more than lukewarm. 
This time it came forth steaming hot, and 
Pansy rejoiced—not knowing what hot 
water does to crape waists. 

Into the scalding basin she hurriedly 
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plunged the blouse, letting it soak for 
a few moments before she turned on the 
cold water and applied soap. With gentle 
rubs she saw the gauzy fabric grow white 
between her fingers, and she felt certain 
that pressing would make it fresh and 
dainty as new. Faithfully she rinsed and 
blued, starting nervously if an impatient 
hand shook the knob of the locked door 
behind her. 

With the wet waist wrapped in the 
towel, she at last darted back down the 
hall, and set about stoking up her char- 
coal-iron. This was a curious utensil that 
her mother had used on the farm in hot, 
hay-time weather to save the sweltering 
of a fire. Pansy had packed it in her 
trunk when she first went away to a busi- 
ness college. 

It was always dangerous and exciting 
to get the iron going within the narrow 
confines of her little room. The fire had 
to be kindled with scraps of paper or 
kerosene oil, both of which flamed up like 
a foundry. Then, when her pressing was 
done, it was a serious matter to stop the 
charcoal from burning on and on. If 
she set it on the window-sill, it burned 
briskly and sent forth clouds of smoke 
and sparks, which attracted the attention 
of the neighbors. 

It worked best to put it in the closet, 
where there was no draft; but when she 
did this the floor had to be protected by 
many thicknesses of newspapers, and she 
never knew what to do with their charred 
remains. Rather than risk their discov- 
ery by Mrs. Tarbox she usually carried 
them to the office and let the night-watch- 
man wonder where they came from. 

After Pansy had carefully pressed out 
the waist upon a folded sheet laid over a 
rug on the floor, she tried it on. It 
had shrunk almost beyond belief. In the 
sleeves her plump little arms were as 
tightly incased as sausages; the waist- 
line pulled up distressingly, and the once 
fluffy collar was a wretched, tight-stretched 
band. | 

One glance in the mirror, and the girl 
broke into wild sobs. Eighteen-year-old 
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cisappointment and rebellion surged madly 
within her as she stripped off the shriv- 
eied garment and flung it out of the 
window. 

Burying her bright head in the pillows 
of the bed, she cried broken-heartedly. 
Nothing else in her closet could possibly 
be worn to Lansingdorf’s, and she had 
only ninety-one cents in the world! 

The waist had been an extravagance in 
the first place. For days after she bought 
it she went without any supper, appeasing 
her healthy young appetite with a loaf 
of bread and a bottle of horseradish, 
which she took to her room from the 
corner grocery-store. As a sort of pen- 
ance, she spread the “ relish ” thickly on 
the bread, so that when she swallowed, 
flashes of fire and brimstone went through 
her nose and eyes. 


II 


Ar last Pansy dropped off to sleep. All 
through the night her dreams were haunted 
by a tall young man with honey-colored 
hair. They seemed to be riding together 
in a taxi toward a church, when all at 
once the car went over a viaduct and she 
was falling, falling— 

With a startled sense that something 
dreadful had happened, she awoke and 
saw that it was seven o’clock. 

As she got into her old plaid dress, she 
made up her mind to tell Lincoln that 
she felt ill and couldn’t eat any dinner. 
Stoically she put on her hat and went 
to work. 

Without stopping for coffee and toast, 
she hurried on down-town so fast that at 
eight o’clock she was at the office door. 
No one of her fellow employees had ap- 
peared. Only old Judkins, a porter, was 
puttering around the corridor, coughing 
asthmatically. 

While she was mechanically fluffing out 
her hair before the glass of a blue-print 
on the wall, the president of the company 
came in. With a nod to the girl he passed 
on behind the ground-glass doors of his 
private office, and Pansy heard his roll- 
top go up just as her telephone rang. 





























“ Boss in?” somebody asked. 

Pansy buzzed his bell, and in a moment 
or two the short, fat man rushed out, 
with no word as to where he was going 
or when he would be back. 

The first time Pansy ever saw Mr. 
Matthewson, she thought he looked like 
a picture of a hippopotamus that used 
to be in her old geography book. He 
always sat hunched up at his desk, and 
the rolls of skin on the back of his neck 
were covered with little warts. He had 
sunken eyes and a flabby mouth. Pri- 
vately she called him “ Old Hip.” 

A few minutes later there came another 
call. Pansy made a memorandum of the 
number, and trotted with it to the inner 
office. Matthewson’s desk was open, and 
she saw that a check-book was lying face 
downward upon a pile of bills. It was 
the first of the month, and for days in- 
voices had been coming in with every 
mail. 

The girl’s eye wandered to a long item- 
ized statement on the bill-head of the 
largest department-store in town. 


Mrs. M. E. MatrHewson 
To the Leeds Dry-Goods Store, Dr. 


Half-dozen silk hose............0.eeee0: $12.00 
SO, ee ee erry 7.00 
EE sudidnascaceudeasua a teibenna tee 10.00 


Pansy read down two long pages, which 
ended with a total of $187. : 

Evidently Mrs. Matthewson did not 
even check up the statement before it 
was paid. The importance of “ checking ” 
kad been impressed upon Pansy’s mind 
during the time when she had worked for 
_ the Crown Contracting Company. The 
thought flashed to her mind that it would 
be the simplest thing in the world for her 
to slip into the Leeds store at the noon- 
hour, purchase a blouse, and have it 
charged to this account, which Mrs. Mat- 
thewson never scrutinized and Mr. Mat- 
thewson unquestioningly paid. Just as 
soon as she could save five dollars, or 
whatever the waist cost, she would send 
a money-order to Mrs. Matthewson. 
In her mind she composed a “ con- 
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science” letter to send with it. This 
would be mysterious, but convincingly 
honest. She would not tell how she had 
robbed Mrs. Matthewson of the five dol- 
lars, but would just say that it was taken 
“ without her knowledge or consent.” 

Whir-r-r! went the telephone-bell, and 
Pansy rushed to answer. 

Lincoln’s voice came to her over the 
wire. 

“ Hello, sister!” he greeted. “ You're 
on the job early, aren’t you? I called up 
to tell you I can’t get to the office to-day, 
but you haven’t forgotten our date to- 
night, have you?” 

Forgotten that date! Her voice shook 
as she told him she had not. 

“ So-long, then, till seven o’clock,” he 
told her. “ I'll be there on the tick. My, 
but this is a lonesome town!” 

Before she could answer, he had rung 
off. .Now there was no way of reaching 
him, to tell him that she could not go 
out that evening. She would simply have 
to get a waist on Mrs. Matthewson’s 
account. : 

At noon she went to Leeds’s, where she 
was known as an employee of Matthew- 
son’s. The blouses were up-stairs on the 
second floor, and she hurried to them as; 
fast as her feet would go. There was an* 
alluring display of boxes piled high with 
the fluffy things. Counter after counter 
delighted her eyes. It seemed for the 
moment as if all the blouses in the world 
were outspread in the Leeds store. 

Lovingly Pansy lifted one after another 
until a clinging thing of flesh-color satisfied 
her completely. There were tiny pink- 
silk tassels upon it, and the narrowest 
band of black-velvet ribbon wound itself 
into the ruffles about the throat. 

“A thirty-six, please,” she ordered. 
“ It is to be charged to Mrs. Matthewson’s 
account—Mrs. M. E. Matthewson, 69 
Oakdale Terrace,” she repeated steadily. 

She watched the girl write the name 
and address, leaning a little over the coun- 
ter to make sure that it was right. 

“ Take it or have it sent?” the clerk 
inquired. 
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“Oh, send it; no, I guess I’d better 
take it along,” Pansy decided, changing 
her mind. “It is so light—I’'ll run right 
out with it this noon.” 

With the little box under her arm she 
started back to the office. The ease with 
which she could secure things on the charge 
account did not tempt her to take away 
anything else, and she passed the glove- 
counter without even a backward glance. 


Ill 


PROMPTLY at seven o’clock that evening 
Lincoln rang Mrs. Tarbox’s bell. When 
Pansy opened the door, he pulled off his 
hat and stretched out his hand in greeting. 

“Nice child!” he approved, beaming 
upon her. “ Let’s beat it! I’m starved.” 

When they reached the gaudy doors of 
Lansingdorf’s, Pansy caught a comforting 
reflection of herself in the long mirrors 
of the foyer. The collar of the new 
blouse was fluffed becomingly over her 
plain, dark suit. Beneath the brim of 
her flower-crowned hat her little-girl face 
shone with excitement. 

Into a room of snowy tables they went, 
a white-fronted person guiding them. Lin- 
coln chose one of the alcoves with a so- 
ciably small table, and Pansy slipped 
happily out of her coat and sank into the 
chair the waiter held. 

“Shall I order?” Lincoln questioned 
masterfully, as he took up the card. “I 
generally get what girls like. We'll have 
broth,” he directed the waiter. ‘“ And 
bring Cape Cods. Get started now, please. 
Ill write out the rest.” 

The business of ordering off his mind, 
the man smiled contentedly at the young 
person across the table. In the shell-pink 
blouse, her round throat pulsing, joy in 
her eyes, Pansy was worth smiling at. 

“It’s great to see a girl when I’m not 
on the run,” Lincoln burst out. “ I never 
worked so like a dog as I have this trip! 
Regular old crabs, everybody I’ve done 
business with, too.” 

Pansy nibbled a cracker, her cheeks 
flushing at the admiring glance he gave 
her. 
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went on happily. “ I’ve just got a sales- 
manager’s job in Chicago, beginning in six 
weeks, and I’m banking on having a little 
place of my own, and meals cooked at 
home!” 

Kaleidoscope pictures of a cozy flat 
flashed to Pansy’s mind, and her brown 
eyes questioned his. Lincoln dropped his 
hand lightly to her arm. 

“ That’s the life, don’t you think?” he 
asked. 

The oysters which the waiter brought 
interrupted, and Pansy laughed at the sil- 
ver dish of horseradish which accompanied 
them. She had no idea of touching horse- 
radish at that party. 

With the absorption of a hungry man 
Lincoln gave himself to the emptying of 
the shells before him, and then harked 
back to his subject. Pansy had hoped 
that he would wait until the table had 
been cleared and they were lingering over 
coffee. 

“T’ve got a girl out home,” he con- 
fided. ‘“ Believe me, she’s some girl! 
You’ve always reminded me of her, some- 
how. That’s why I’ve stuck around so 
much. Same cute little mouth and her 
hair’s just like yours. When you laugh, I 
feel as if I’d got to kiss you, you look so 
much like her!” 

Into the horseradish Pansy speedily 
dipped a slender-handled fork and heaped 
an oyster-cracker, gulping it hastily down. 
Through tears she smiled at the man across 
the table. 

“Don’t see how you can go that pep- 
pery stuff,” he commented. “ Look here, 
I’m not going to let you do that again!” 

He reached over and removed the dish 
te his side of the table, with a gesture 
to the waiter to clear the board. 

“ As I was saying ”’—he went back to 
his theme—‘“ now that I can stay in one 
place, we can get married all right. She 
works for an old grouch, good deal like 
Matthewson down at your place, and I 
sure do hate to think of her getting out 
to an office every day, rain or shine. Let 
me tell you, she’s going to look cute in 
































a kitchen! If we can get it by hook or 
crook, we want a place with a back porch 
and room enough to raise roses. I haven’t 
told her_a thing about my new job yet, 
because I don’t want to write it, but it 
sure is hard keeping it all bottled up!” 

There were mushrooms before Pansy, 
but the first mouthful refused to go down. 

“What’s the matter?” Lincoln in- 
Guired. “ Don’t you like those things? 
My girl always says, ‘ Never mind any- 
thing else, Harry, just so long as I have 
mushrooms.’ ”” 

“ [—like them,” Pansy declared. 

She speared them one by one, and 
swallowed them. They might just as well 
have been onions, so far as their flavor 
concerned her. 

Bravely she ate most of what was 
brought to the table. There was no need 
to talk, for Lincoln rambled happily on 
without a break, content at the chance 
to uncork his anticipations. For nearly 
three hours they sat facing each other, 
Lincoln smoking and talking, Pansy listen- 
ing, her chin propped on her hand, a 
little glitter in her eyes. Toward the last 
there appeared a faint blue line about her 
lips, but she laughed gaily at Lincoln’s 
talk of himself and the girl out West. 

“The minute I set eyes on you,” he 
said, “ it seemed just as if she was sitting 
right there at your desk. Only difference 
is, she’s a little mite plumper than you.” 

Finally the young man made a move to 
go. Pansy’s soft shoulders stiffened as he 
helped her into her coat, but she let him 
clasp the collar about her throat, and 
went behind him out into the lights of 
Main Street, turning in the direction of 
the boarding-house on Elm Street. 

“I did enjoy the dinner so much,” she 
said politely, but mendaciously, at the 
steps. “And I’m awfully sorry you’re 
leaving us. Don’t forget to send me a 
wedding announcement!” 

“T sure won't,” Lincoln promised. 
“ Wish you could get out to see us some 
vacation. The missis—she’ll be the missis 
all right by next summer—would give you 
the glad hand.” 

9 


WORSE THAN THAT 
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In her own room, with the lights out, 
Pansy curled up on the floor by the win- 
dow and cried herself to sleep. Shattered 
were her hopes, fallen all the fair castles 
she had builded in Spain. Nobody loved 
her, and she was a thief—just a common 
thief! 

The pretty blouse suddenly became a 
hideous, accusing presence and taunted 
her in the darkness. Gradually she made 
up her mind that even if it cost her job, 
she would go to Mrs. Matthewson and 
confess. 





IV 


ProMpTLy at five o'clock the next 
afternoon, Pansy Pardee left the office 
and took a trolley-car for the West End. 
Telling what she had done at Leeds’s 
seemed a great deal harder thing to do 
after she had started than it did in her 
room the night before. Once she signaled 
the car to stop, quaking with fear and 
apprehension; but another woman got out, 
and Pansy gritted her teeth and went on. 

She was thankful that there was no 
danger of running into Old Hip. He had 
gone to New York, and was not to return 
for three days. 

Pansy had heard all the office gossip 
about Matthewson’s young and pretty 
wife. The story went that she had been 
a poor girl, and it was rumored that Old 
Hip was frightfully jealous of the atten- 
tion she received out at the Country Club. 

No. 69 Oakdale Terrace. was an old 
house in a large plot of ground, with 
gloomy cedar-trees, as silent and austere 
as the Hippopotamus himself. Lots had 
Leen sold all about it since automobiles 
became popular, and the neighboring 
dwellings were of modern type, of stucco 
and wood, with flowering hedges and trim 
little lawns. 

A maid let Pansy in, and left her at 
the door of a drawing-room with heavy 
hangings and dark furniture. When she 
returned, she beckoned the visitor to fol- 
low her to the floor above. 

The apartment Pansy entered was a 
cheery place. Gay-figured draperies hung 
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at the windows, and the willow chairs had 
bright cushions. Flowers bloomed in bas- 
kets in the midst of a lovely disorder of 
gowns and gloves and scarfs, for scattered 
over chair-backs and couches were dresses 
just taken from the boxes of a New York 
store. 

Soft and shimmering things they were, 
chic even in their limp folds. A coat of 
white broadcloth edged with beaver fur 
lay on the window-seat, and thrown care- 
lessly beside it was a lounging-robe of 
Japanese silk. Hung from a chandelier 
was a spangled evening gown; on the top 
of a reed desk stood pairs of satin shoes, 
colored to match each gown. 

The display dazzled Pansy’s beauty-lov- 
ing eyes. As she stood staring, Mrs. Mat- 
thewson came from the room beyond and 
graciously put forth a white hand. 

“So you are the girl I talk to so often 
over the telephone,” she said smilingly. 
“ I’ve often wondered how you looked.” 

As fast as she could Pansy blurted out 
the whole story of the blouse that shrank 
when she washed it, the dinner at Lan- 
singdorf’s, and the purchase she had put 
on the charge account. 

“ You don’t know how I felt,”’ she ended 
miserably. “ It seemed, when I did it, as 
if it was all right, but I know—” 

Mrs. Matthewson interrupted her with 
prosaic cheerfulness. 

“Why, we can make that all right,” 
she said. “ Isn’t there some way you can 
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pay Mr. Matthewson by working a little 
harder? Or just give it to the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association. I was going to ask 
Mr. Matthewson to send a check for 
twenty-five dollars to the nurses’ fund. 
Suppose I tell him twenty, and you send 
the other five when you can? If you 
really want to, you can mail me the re- 
ceipt, and then it will be all settled.” 

Pansy’s eyes flooded with grateful tears. 

“You are so good!” she got out. “ Oh, 
Mrs. Matthewson, I feel dreadfully about 
it. I don’t know what ever made me do 
such a terrible thing!” 

The wife of her employer put out a 
sparkling hand and drew Pansy’s fingers 
into a comforting clasp. 

“No one will ever know,” she prom- 
ised. “‘ Everybody makes—mistakes. You 
aren’t the only one!” 

She stopped short, and sighed. Her 
eyes went to the spangled evening gown, 
swaying from the chandelier, and the regal 
loveliness of the cloak which was to cover 
it. Her bare throat and arms were as 
round and dimpled as Pansy’s, and in her 
clinging robe of orchid-colored silk she 
looked but little older than her visitor. 

“ Some girls do worse than that,” she 
went on after a minute. “ They—marry 
for clothes!” 

A picture of Old Hip hunched at his 
desk, with his flabby cheeks and the warts 
on his neck, flashed to Pansy’s mind. 

“Oh!” she gasped, comprehending. 





IN JUNE 


Birp on the bough, 

Bud in the green; 

Every conceivable wonder is seen. 
Over the earth, 

Magic, mirth— 

Love, now! 


Sigh in the air, 
Kiss in the sun; 
* Life and mystery blended, one. 
Rapturous birth, 
Heaven, no dearth— 
Vanish, care! 


Mable Holmes Parsons 
























The World of Books 





An American Woman in Germany 


MADELEINE ZABRISKIE Doty, whose book 
on conditions in Germany, which she visited 
in 1915 and again in the summer of 1916, 
has recently appeared, is a young lawyer of 
New York who attracted attention a few 
years ago as a voluntary prisoner at the 
women’s penitentiary at Auburn. There, by 
the way, she became a vehement convert to 
the theories of Thomas Mott Osborne as to 
the treatment of convicts. 

Miss Doty is of that refreshing type of 
woman in whom a great ardor for reforms 
does not kill the sense of humor. She has 

- sufficient of this saving, salty ingredient of 
intellect to bear with equanimity the nick- 
name by which certain German papers now 
refer to her—“ Snooping Madeleine.” This 
refined and witty title was bestowed upon 
her by a Cologne sheet which felt a jus- 
tifiable resentment against her upon finding 
that the severe search which she underwent 
at the frontier, on leaving Germany, had 
not effaced her mental picture of conditions 
in the unhappy country. One can under- 
stand the peevishness of the authorities 
who were so thorough in the matter of rip- 
ping seams, tearing linings, and using 
chemicals to bring out invisible writing, 
against a young woman who was blameless 
of offense in all material ways, and yet car- 
ried off evidence ineffaceable by any acid. 

What sort of impressions Miss Doty 
formed of the state of things prevailing in 
the Kaiser’s dominions is indicated by the 
title of her book—‘“ Short Rations.” 


The Molding of the German Mind 


AsouT two years before the beginning of 
the great war a German educator, Pro- 
fessor Otfried Nippold, returned to his na- 
tive land after a long residence abroad. In 
1913 he published a book on “ German 
Chauvinism,” in which he said: 


Chauvinism has grown enormously in Ger- 
many during the last decade. This fact makes 
the strongest impression on those who have re- 
turned to Germany after living a long time 
abroad. I myself can say from experience how 
astonished I was, on returning to Germany 
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after a long absence, to see this psychological 
transformation. —_ 

Hand in hand with outspoken hostility to 
foreign countries there goes a one-sided war- 
enthusiasm and war-mania such as would have 
been thought impossible a few years ago. One 
can only deplore the fact that to-day there is 
so much irresponsible agitation against other 
states and so much frivolous incitement to war. 
It cannot be doubted that this agitation is part 
of a deliberate scheme. «ta 

War is pictured not as a possibility that 
may occur, but as a necessity that must come, 
and the sooner the better. The sum and sub- 
stance of the teaching of the Chauvinistic or- 
ganizations, such as the Pan-German League 
and the German Defense Association, is always 
the same—a European war is not merely an 
eventuality for which we must be prepared, but 
a necessity at which, in the interest of the 
German nation, we should rejoice. 


This quotation is borrowed from an in- 
teresting volume called “ Hurrah and Halle- 
lujah,” compiled by Dr. J. P. Bang, pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of 
Copenhagen, and recently published in an 
English translation. Dr. Bang’s purpose is 
to show the sort of teaching on which the 
mind of the present generation in Germany 
has been formed. He does so by copious 
extracts from the works of German preach- 
ers, teachers, poets, and political writers. 

It is a striking and significant exhibit. 
Where one German author like Nippold has 
raised his voice in criticism of the prevail- 
ing tendency, a host of others have united 
to assure the Kaiser’s subjects that they are 
the salt of the earth and the destined rulers 
of the world. 

To cull one or two choice instances from 
a large collection, here is the modest opin- 
ion of Dean Tolzien, of Schwerin: 


When we compare ourselves with other na- 
tions, the comparison is always in our 
favor. : : We are the world’s noblemen. 


Pastor Francke, of Liegnitz, writes thus: 


Germany is precisely—who would venture to 
deny it?—the representative of the highest 
morality, of the purest humanity, of the most 
chastened Christianity. He, therefore, who 
fights for’ its maintenance, its victory, fights 
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for the highest blessings of humanity itself, 
and for human progress. 


No wonder that Pastor Lehmann, of 
Hamberge, adds: 


Germany is the center of God’s plans for the 
world. 


Conversely, all other peoples are as des- 
picable and degenerate as the Germans are 
glorious and noble. For instance, the gentle 
Lehmann remarks: 


Germany’s fight against the whole world is 
the battle of the spirit against the whole world’s 
infamy, falsehood, and devilish cunning. 


A non-German might consider these last 
words too abusive to be used in a serious 
argument by a preacher of the Christian 
religion, but in Germany, it appears, they 
are regarded as dignified and courteous. 
Professor. Niebergall, in reviewing Pastor 
Lehmann’s volume, praises it for its “ lofty 
tone,” and says that “there is no suspicion 
of nationalistic malevolence in the book.” 


Germany, Britain, and America 

Dr. Banc’s book, noticed in the pre- 
ceding article, is not the first effort to call 
the attention of the outer world to the sort 
of literature upon which Germany has been 
systematically fed. As long ago as Novem- 
ber, 1903, a volume on the same subject was 
reviewed in this magazine, and at the present 
stage in the world’s history it is interesting 
to turn back to some of the passages then 
cited. 

One of these was a statement in regard 
to South America and the Monroe Doctrine, 
taken from a work by Dr. Wilhelm Wintzer, 
which was indorsed and circulated by the 
influential Pan-German Union: | 


German interests exist also in South Amer- 
ica. . . . Germany cannot allow herself to 
be dispossessed of her inheritance in one of 
the most thinly peopled and richest quarters 
of the globe. That is the theory which 
we must oppose to the Monroe Doctrine, and 
which, should the moment come, we must de- 
fend by force. 


Even at that date the Germans thought 
pretty well of themselves, the following 
being a typical utterance of Professor 
Fritz Bley: 


We are the most accomplished people in all 
domains of science and fine art, the best settlers, 
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the best seamen, and the best merchants. The 
modern world owes to us Germans pretty well 
everything in the way of great achievements 
that it has to show. Ours is the future, for 
we are young. 


Two books that had a large circulation in 
Germany about fifteen years ago were “ The 
Reckoning with England,” by Dr. Karl 
Eisenhart, and “Germany Triumphant,” 
which appeared anonymously. Both of 
these pleasing works told, in a fine spirit of 
prophecy, how the Kaiser’s forces would 
shortly attack Britain and the United States 
successively, crush them both, and take the 
cream of their dominions as Germany’s 
spoil. The two authors differed, however, 
as to the order in which the imperial general 
staff would arrange to meet its antagonists. 
In “Germany Triumphant,” America was 
assailed by land and sea, and totally de- 
feated; then the British, who had been 
calmiy looking on, were similarly treated. 
Dr. Eisenhart, on the other hand, made 
England the first victim, with the United 
States playing the part of a spectator; “ and 
now,” he went on, “it was time to reckon 
with America.” 

That the year 1917 would see Britons 
and Americans warring together against the 
Kaiser’s hosts does not seem to have oc- 
curred to these apostles of German megalo- 
mania as even a possibility. The fact that 
such an alliance has actually come about, 
however, is in no small degree the result of 
their work; for their disastrous teachings 
did much to drive Germany to a course of 
madness, and to join most of the civilized 
world in a league against her. 


The Freudian Cult and Its Prophets 


NowabAys one must have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with—or, perhaps more correct- 
ly, of—psychoanalysis, if one wishes to pass 
muster in polite society. A month or two 
ago no less than three books were published 
on the subject, translations from the Ger- 
man, all developed from or dependent on 
the original Freudian theory. Although they 
were written and translated by physicians, 
it is only the old-fashioned member of the 
laity who cannot manage to talk more or 
less learnedly about the “theory of neu- 
rosis,” and allied topics. These have taken 
the place of the old Browning and Meredith 
papers with the women’s clubs; and not to 
seem intelligently famii:ar with them is as 
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complete an admission of being behind the 
times as to confess that one has never had 
one’s teeth X-rayed. 

It is a little strange that a Freudian 
“boom ”—if so slangy a term may be used 
in such a connection—should arise in the 
present year of grace, in view of the fact 
that when the great Freud himself visited 
this country, some eight years ago, his 
presence here attracted very little attention. 
The only honor publicly paid him, so far as 
one remembers, was scarcely a brilliant one 
—the bestowal of a degree at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

It is also curious that the word “ psycho- 
analysis ” is not to be found in dictionaries 
of comparatively recent date—for instance, 
in the large “ Standard” of 1908, which lies 
on the writer’s desk. In that benighted 
period we were content to talk about 
psychopathy and psychopathology; but of 
course the world has learned a great deal 
since then—so much that it needs new 
terms to do justice to its increased knowl- 
edge. Or can it be that nobody would no- 
tice the increase of knowledge unless we 
had new words to advertise it? 

The American translator of some of Dr. 
Freud’s books is a woman, Dr. Beatrice 
Hinkle, herself a specialist in nervous dis- 
ease. She is a piquant contrast to her work 
as a translator, being a demure, modest, 
pretty little wren of a woman, interested— 
apart from her profession—in family life, 
in preparedness, on which she holds quite 
traditional views and talks like any sensible 
and patriotic mother of a son, and in her 
country place at Washington, Connecticut. 
She has that wonderful quality of patience 
which learning sometimes has, and can listen 
without outbreak to a room full of every- 
day ignoramuses chattering in sprightly 
fashion about “ suppressed desires ”—which 
seem to be the backbone of the great 
Freudian theory. But when at last she does 
—by request—utter the almost hesitant 
word of authority—well, the chatterers soon 
afterward begin to talk of the standardiza- 
tion of women’s clothes, or some similar 
subject! 


The Problem of the Skirt 
Woman’s clothing is a subject with which 
man always feels himself competent to deal. 
Perhaps his confidence is justified, for he is 
largely responsible for its designing, its 
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manufacturing, and its price. It is there- 
fore no more than right that he should also 
be responsible for its reform, 

Two recent books deal, among many 
more sonorous and perhaps more important 
topics, with the problem of woman’s dress. 
They are both by gentlemen who call them- 
selves feminists, and who accord to their 
sisters the freedom to do almost anything 
in the world except to evolve their own sar- 
torial ideas and to work out their own 
sartorial salvation. The writers are W. L. 
George, an Englishman who has produced 
various novels and now “ The Intelligence 
of Women,” and Vance Thompson, the 
American author of much more or less 
amusing and ephemeral magazine literature 
and now of a serious profession of faith, 
“ Woman.” 

Mr. George, uttering a word of com- 
mendation for the clothes of his own sex— 
“men’s uniforms are not ugly; I would any 
day exchange my lounge suit for the uni- 
form of a guardsman, if I might wear it "— 
proceeds to prescribe a uniform for women. 
For general outdoor wear he permits the 
coat and skirt, together with a blouse from 
which lace and insertion have been banished. 
The total price should be about fifty dollars. 
The summer suit should also be a plain 
blouse and skirt, “not the atrocious blouse 
ending at the belt, but a beautiful tunic 
blouse that falls over the hips.” This should 
not cost more than twenty-five dollars. 

Then there should be a fixed type of 
evening gown, “without lace, trimmings, 
sequins, or paillettes; without overlays of 
flimsies of any kind; no voile, no chiffon, 
no tulle, no muslin, but a stuff of good 
quality hanging in straight folds.” This 
garment would not cost more than thirty- 
two dollars, according to Mr. George—and 
in the opinion of most women would be 
about thirty dollars too dear at that. The 
afternoon dress he would banish entirely. 

Mr. Thompson, who is vastly more lyric 
and epic and generally emotional about the 
being whom he calls “the emergent woman” 
than his fellow feminist, is going to leave 
no such badges of ancient degradation in 
her wardrobe as Mr. George would retain. 
There is nothing on earth, says he, “so im- 
modest as a skirt. It is a badge of the 
zenana—a sly, whispering sex-indecency.” 

Woman’s “first giant step toward com- 
radely equality will have been taken,” he 
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declares, “ when she throws away her sex- 
badges and dresses her body—which is a 
perfectly decent thing—as if it belonged to 
a human being. She has taken the ring out 
of her nose; let her take the rings out of 
her ears. She has taken the veils off her 
head; let her take them off her legs.” 

At this point Mr. Thompson puts the fat 
woman where she belongs—outside the pale 
of pity. We cannot help recalling that he 
has written an antifat book himself, and 
suspecting that there may be advertising as 
well as esthetics in his rage and horror 
against the corpulent victims of “ coop-bred 
indolence.” 

“T hail the human being coming down 
the road,” he goes on. “She is woman, 
breeched and gaitered and coated and 
capped; and before her I see the panting 
little zenana women; scurrying away in the 
flapping indecency of skirts, vanishing into 
a merciful twilight.” 

That Mr. Thompson’s dream may not be 
entirely impossible of realization is indi- 
cated by something much more practical 
than any enthusiasm that women may show 
for his rhapsodies. The women who have 
replaced men in the munitions factories 
abroad have adopted a trousered uniform; 
and so conservative a journal as our own 
Rural New Yorker actually offers, in its 
pattern department, patterns for a garden- 
working costume built on similar bifurcated 
lines. The war may indeed prove the end 
of women’s skirts; but to a large portion of 
the human race, though not to Mr. Thomp- 
son, that merely adds a new crime to the 
long list already laid to war’s account. 


Bad Taste of a New Irish Novelist 


One infers that James Joyce, the author 
of “A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man,” is himself still a very young man. 
It is only the very young who feel that in 
order to deserve the name of honest men 
they must shock the tastes and sensibilities 
—they call them hypocrisies—of their au- 
diences. 

Mr. Joyce has written with remarkable 
power a remarkable book—the story of the 
youthful development of a gifted young 
Irish lad educated at a Jesuit school in 
Dublin. Pages and pages of it are so true 
to life and character that, were these all, 
the tale would be a contribution to the real 
literature of the time. Unfortunately, as 
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Mr. Joyce felt called upon to offend the 
olfactory nerves of his readers with a great 
deal of utterly unnecessary and physically 
disgusting material, merely, one supposes, to 
show his superiority to the “ hypocritical” 
prejudices of society, the book cannot hope 
for a real circulation. It does not deserve 
it. The description of neurotic phases of 
adolescence do not belong in a novel, but 
in a work on pathology. 

Perhaps when Mr. Joyce is an older 
author he will learn to discriminate between 
the permissible and the unpardonable. He 
may then give us wonderful Irish portraits 
like those of the Dedalus family connection, 
without making us feel that we have strayed 
into a clinic or fallen into a sewer. 


Flammarion, Romancer and Mystic 


ALtHouGcH Camille Flammarion recently 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday, he re- 
mains one of the most romantic figures in 
French letters. It was he who reestablished 
in France the cult of sun-worship, the relig- 
ion of ancient Persia, still surviving among 
the Parsees of Bombay. Each year, at the 
time of the summer solstice, he leads his 
followers out at dawn to do obeisance to 
the “star of the day.” Formerly this rite 
was performed on the highest platform of 
the Eiffel Tower, but now that this has be- 
come one of the greatest wireless stations of 
the world, he and his disciples go elsewhere. 

There are many legends about this scien- 
tist, romancer, and mystic. One of these, 
which M. Flammarion has never denied, has 
to do with a certain beautiful French lady, 
who presented to the astronomer his famous 
observatory at Juvisy, not far from Paris. 
There he and she studied the stars together; 
and she inspired, and he wrote, some of his 
most famous interstellar tales. She died a 
number of years ago. In her testament she 
left to Flammarion what he so greatly ad- 
mired—the flawless skin of her back. He 
accepted the bequest, and has it still in his 
library, according to the tradition, as the 
binding of one of those very books of which 
she was the inspiration. 


The Poor Heroine Who Can't Work 


ONcE upon a time the working woman in 
fiction was there for pathetic purposes, like 
the drunkard’s child or the gambler’s wife. 
If she was a heroine, work — wage-earning 
work—would cease for her, along with all 




















other hardships, at the ringing of the wed- 
ding-bells. 

She was generally a governess, looking, 
with the single rose in her hair, lovelier than 
all the proud, non-working beauties with 
their gems. But as soon as she captured 
her man—or was captured by him, for this 
form of heroine flourished chiefly in the 
unilluminated days before Mr. Bernard 
Shaw had set the world right on the ques- 
tion of pursued and pursuer—she stopped 
work. Cinderella cleaned no more hearths 
after the Prince had put the glass slipper on 
her foot. Jane Eyre accepted no further 
positions in gentlemen’s households once 
Rochester had been made matrimonially 
available, even though somewhat shop- 
worn. Little Dorrit, Kate Nickleby —all 
the temporarily employed young women of 
Dickens—gave up their remunerative posi- 
tions immediately upon acquiring a wed- 
ding-ring. Labor outside the domestic circle 
was a condition of servitude, and the nine- 
teenth-century heroines, no longer menaced 
by the dragons, kidnapers, and lordly ruf- 
fians of an elder day, had to be rescued 
from it as from the chief fictional misfor- 
tune remaining open to them. 

How they would all stare askance at the 
heroine of the twentieth-century novel, and 
how they would state their conviction that 
she is most unjustly treated by her maker! 

For that young woman is coming more 
and more to be a person whose hardship 
consists in being forced to live comfortably 
within the domestic circle. The reader is 
not invited to shed a sympathetic tear when 
Rose or Lily has to go out to work. On the 
contrary, it is when Rose or Lily has a fam- 
ily so benightedly Victorian as to desire her 
to remain at home in luxury that the read- 
er’s tears are bespoken. The conscientious 
author’s task—which must everlastingly be 
to bring his heroine out of wo into happi- 
ness—is nowadays to rescue her from home 
and servants, from frocks and friends, from 
love itself, and to set her up in a shop, or a 
law-office, or an astronomical tower, or 
what not. 

A few years ago there was the admirably 
drawn heroine of “The Blue Arch,” by 
Alice Duer Miller, pointing the way. It is 
as a worker in an observatory —to which 
congenial haven she victoriously retires 
after a battle for family consent—that she 
stumbles upon romance; and there is no 
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hint that, having discovered it, she loses her 
interest in celestial mathematics and be- 
comes happily absorbed in household ac- 
counts instead. 

There is the inspiriting Emma McChes- 
ney with whom we are never asked to 
sympathize because she sells petticoats, 
In Henry Sydnor Harrison’s early success, 
“ Queed,” the heroine is “ employed ”—gen- 
teelly, to be sure, but matter-of-factly. And 
in the same writer’s later novel, “ Angela’s 
Business,” he has gone forward a step along 
the new road and strongly contrasts Angela, 
the eternal, make-believe “ womanly,” using 
the home as a spider uses its web for the 
ensnaring of helpless prey, with Mary, the 
truly womanly, independent principal of 
a school. 

In “Life and Gabriella,” Ellen Glasgow 
does not adopt the attitude of Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey toward her heroine, obliged to 
take to dressmaking, and bespeak for her 
the reader’s pity. On the contrary, it is 
Gabriella’s entrance into trade that makes 
her character as well as her prosperity. And 
Henry Kitchell Webster, in “The Great 
Adventure,” not only makes his heroine run 
away from luxury, from an adoring husband 
whom she loves, and from her children, to 
find herself and her self-respect in work, 
but he makes her husband and her world 
accept her decision at the end. 

In brief, if one can judge the current 
American novelist’s interpretation of mod- 
ern life, it is high time that some one re- 
vised the venerable lines, once quoted with 
such respect: 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence. 


The Last Days of a Great Genius 


To France Guy de Maupassant remains a 
literary hero. Paris newspapers discuss, as 
if it had appeared but yesterday, the first 
manifestation in his writings of the malady 
that robbed the nation of a genius. | 

At Etretat, on the Normandy coast, 
Maupassant spent some of his happiest days. 
He may have been drawn there because it 
was the home of Gustave Flaubert, his 
guiding hand in the craftsmanship of story- 
telling; or it may have been that he found 
there the same attraction that drew other 
men of genius. Mark Twain had a house 
on the hill above the town; Offenbach’s Villa 
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Orpheus was on a neighboring hillside, and 
M. de Blowitz’s summer home was not far 
away. ~ 

Maupassant’s cottage was in a valley be- 
hind the town, a low, rambling house cov- 
ered with roses and vines, set down in a 
high-walled garden ablaze with the flowers 
that he loved. A young American visitor 
at Etretat was reading “Pierre et Jean,” 
and its author had a great fascination for 
him; but though he frequently passed the 
vine-clad cottage, for some time he never 
caught a glimpse of M. de Maupassant. 

St. Jouin, the scene of one of the episodes 
of the novel, lay on the cliffs a few miles 
down the coast. Often, in the young Amer- 
ican’s daily walks, he went there to visit 
“the neat little hostelry well-known in the 
district,” where he always found “la belle 
Alphonsine” — who, out of the story, was 
Mile. Ernestine. One afternoon, after show- 
ing him some of the treasures given to her 
by her guests—an early sketch by Besnard, 
and letters and poems addressed to her by 
the Dumases, father and son—she handed 
him a hastily scribbled note which she had 
just received: 


La Bette ERNESTINE: 
Demain—crevettes et cidre. 
De MavuPASSANT. 


“Yes, he comes often,” she said. “ His 
mother was an old friend of mine, and as a 
child he came with her. He has written 
many of his stories here in my garden.” 

The next evening the young American 
saw M. de Maupassant sitting at a table 
under an oleander-tree. He was struck by 
the pallor of the novelist’s face, the striking 
brilliance of his eyes. The shrimps and 
Normandy cider, served by mademoiselle 
herself, remained untouched. 

A friend who had come with M. de Mau- 
passant presented the American to him. He 
spoke of the charm of the Normandy scenes 
with the enthusiasm of a lover for his mis- 
tress. The sun, sinking into the sea, lighted 
with its last rays a great field of yellow 
mustard blotched with bright-red poppies. 

“The butterflies rise in clouds this eve- 
ning,” he said. “ Yellow—yellow and daz- 
zling—with drops of blood on their wings— 
sparkling like fireflies. They were never 
there before. Never, I am sure!” 

The others did not tell him that they 
could not see any butterflies. He had not 
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spoken to his companions. He had not 
spoken to any one. 

“Come and see my garden,” he said as 
he left. “Come to my cottage a week from 
to-day.” 

The young American rang the bell at the 
appointed time, but no one answered. The 
gate was ajar, and he went into the garden. 
Grass was springing up along the paths. 
Long tendrils of vines fell over the bor- 
ders. Weeds were growing in the flower- 
beds, once tenderly cared for. 

An old servant came from the back of the 
house. 

“He went away this morning,” she said. 
“ Perhaps he will not return. All night he 
could not sleep ”"—there was a tremor in her 
voice—“ for—for the butterflies that he saw 
coming in through the window.” 

Butterflies were the strange hallucination 
of Maupassant’s last days. Butterflies flitted 
across the pages that he scribbled; butter- 
flies passed in unending, sparkling clouds 
through his room at Passy. Perhaps they 
came to him first that summer afternoon at 
St. Jouin. 


British and American Humor 


As reports come in of the vogue that the 
stories of the late O. Henry are having in 
England, the tradition that an Englishman 
can’t see a joke—especially an American 
joke—becomes all the more inexplicable. It 
is a little difficult to see how the tradition 
ever got so firmly established. Not in 
America itself was Mark Twain ever more 
appreciated and loved than he was in Eng- 
land; and some of us are old enough to 
remember when Josh Billings and Bill Nye 
were rocking London with the same quips 
that delighted Kansas City and St. Paul. 
On the other side of the account, there is 
a long list of English contributions to the 
mirth of the world, from the “ Pickwick 
Papers” to “Three Men in a Boat,” that 
have been equally enjoyed on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

O. Henry, despite his pathos and tragedy, 
was essentially the humorist, perhaps, and 
as such his reputation will stand. Again, 
what could be more American than the 
Potash and Perlmutter stories of Montague 
Glass? Yet these classics of American hu- 
mor also have their place in England— 
which, by the way, is Mr. Glass’s. native 
country. 
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AN EASY-GOING TALK ABOUT THE THEATRICAL WORLD 
AND THE ACTOR FOLK 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


“ (HE has not done her bit. Elsie Fer- 
guson is a deserter!” 

Thus Alexander Woollcott, dra- 
matic critic of the New York Times. His 
text was the announcement of Miss Fer- 
guson’s capitulation to the movies, to which 
she has bound herself for the next two 
seasons. Preceding the sentences quoted, 
Mr. Woollcott had remarked: 

“She quits the stage for a trade which 
all true actors loathe as a hen loathes wa- 
ter. She absents herself from an institution 
which has done far, far more for her than 
she has done for it. She has not yet 
brought a fine play to its public, nor even 
for a brief time identified herself with more 
than one great réle.” 

Just here I should like to quote a recent 
assertion of Jane Cowl in reply to a ques- 
tion as to how much of an asset beauty is to 
an actress. 

“More often than not it is a hindrance 
to her career,” Miss Cowl declared. 


Beauty and the Screen 


Surety there will be few to deny that if 
Miss Ferguson were not the beautiful wo- 
man she is, there would scarcely have been 
the inducements that must have been 
brought to bear in order to make her give 
up the speaking stage for the cinema. Miss 
Cowl’s theory rests upon the fact that an 
actress who lacks beauty, being obliged to 
work so hard to get an opening, knows the 
value of untiring effort and keeps it up. 

Here is another point. Consider the stars 
—the very few of them, to be counted on 
the fingers of one hand—who have not suc- 
cumbed to the screen, and you will note 
that not one of them is what you might call 
a raving beauty. Plainness, it would appear, 
is an effectual protection against the tempta- 
tions of a calling of which Mr. Woollcott 
speaks so bitterly. 
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I have yet to hear of any of the movie 
men rising up to resent this aspersion. Pos- 
sibly, at the time of Mr. Woollcott’s criti- 
cism, they were all too busy trying to prove 
that the motion-picture business is not suffi- 
ciently profitable to be a fit subject for tax- 
ation. Some interesting revelations were 
made in the course of this patriotic effort 
to avoid giving up to the government any 
of their profits, from William A. Brady’s 
admission that many of the players’ reputed 
high salaries are half water to Ben Hamp- 
ton’s assertion that the film business has 
been over press-agented. It is to laugh! 
The cinema folk are now suffering from the 
backward sweep of their own boomerang. 

I wonder why some of them, in their 
frantic protests, did not bethink themselves 
to ring in the weather as an alibi. In one 
of the Fox press-sheets the publicity man 
claimed that rain was costing his chief five 
thousand dollars a day at the Fort Lee 
studios, as salaries for everybody must go 
on while the camera operators are waiting 
for sunshine. 


Making Money Without Brains 

SPEAKING of press work, you will scarcely 
believe it, but the Lewis J. Selznick pub- 
licity bureau actually sent out as propa- 
ganda stuff Mr. Selznick’s testimony before 
the commission, headed “ Selznick Says Less 
Brains Needed to Make Money in Pictures 
than in Any Other Business.” Yet on top 
of that he claimed that twenty-five millions 
of dollars are wasted annually in the United 
States in distribution, and one-fifth of that 
amount in New York State alone. The 
remedy, he suggested, would be to appoint 
a commission to tell the program-producers 
how to run their business. 

Mr. Selznick appears to contradict him- 
self. If the picture people are making 
money without brains—and the making of 
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money is apparently their only reason for 
being in the business—why suggest a plan 
for the use of brains? And why show the 
producers how to make less money by mak- 
ing so much that they will have to give up 
a slice of it to the government? 


How One Movie Star Was Made 


Arter all, possibly he is right, and per- 
haps it takes alertness rather than brains to 
get ahead in the cinema game. Listen to 
this story of how one of the big picture- 
producers came by a profitable star who 
does not command anything like a Charlie 
Chaplin salary. 

At a certain baseball game in one of 
the New England cities, the cry suddenly 
went up: 

“ There’s Mary Pickford!” 

Necks were instantly craned from all 
directions to look at a young girl seated 
among the spectators. Knowing that Miss 
Pickford could not possibly be in that neigh- 
borhood at the time, a man connected with 
one of the film-producing concerns was 
curious to investigate an individual who 
resembled her to the extent of stampeding 
a lot of baseball fans. 

Dexterously he maneuvered an interview, 
and discovered that the young woman was 
in service at one of the local hotels. 

“How would you like to go into pic- 
tures?” he inquired. 

You can imagine the answer from a girl 
whose daily task was the making of beds 
and the laying out of fresh towels. An 
appointment with the man higher up was 
arranged; but before the girl came to New 
York to keep it, you may be sure that her 
discoverer played up the Pickford resem- 
blance to his chief. The outcome was an 
engagement, and the bestowal of a high- 
sounding stage name upon the erstwhile 
hotel employee, who forthwith became a 
star in one of the leading picture houses of 
the country. 


The Real Star of “The Fugitive” 


Ace does not wither the good looks nor 
considerable experience in pictures stale 
the infinite dramatic resources of Conway 
Tearle, who, to my mind, is the real star of 
Galsworthy’s “ Fugitive,” although Emily 
Stevens’s name heads the bill and blazes in 
electrics over the doors of the theater. Last 
season Mr. Tearle won uncounted laurels 
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with Grace George—who this year confined 
her efforts to a brief term in Boston and on 
the road—but his performance as the victim 
of a woman’s vagaries in the Galsworthy 
piece stamps him as the most promising 
candidate for a post that would seem to go 
begging—that of America’s leading actor. 

Frederick Conway Tearle is now thirty- 
eight years old, and is not an Englishman 
by birth, as is often believed, but an Amer- 
ican, having been born in New York City. 
His father was the eminent English player, 
Osmond Tearle, and his mother the Amer- 
ican actress, Minnie Conway. 

Young Tearle’s early schooling was ob- 
tained at Peekskill, but when he was ten 
he was taken to England, where he played 
with Charles Wyndham in “ Mrs. Gorringe’s 
Necklace,” the first hit scored by Hubert 
Henry Davies, who wrote “Outcast” for 
Elsie Ferguson. 

In 1906 Tearle came back to America, 
and in five days secured an engagement 
with Grace George as leading juvenile in 
“ Abigail.” For a while managers persisted 
in casting him for villains, as in “The 
Rack,” “The Sins of Society,” and with 
Louis Mann in “ Elevating a Husband.” He 
was the lover with Faversham in “ The 
Hawk,” and was then drafted to the film 
studios to support Clara Kimball Young in 
“The Common Law” and “The Foolish 
Virgin.” It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Morosco will succeed in inducing him to 
remain in the speaking drama, now that he 
has been won back to it. 


Others Who Outshine Emily Stevens 


ANOTHER capital impersonation, if a brief 
one, by a young American actor in “ The 
Fugitive” is that of the Young Man in the 
last act, played by William Boyd, who was 
lead with Ethel Barrymore last season in 
“Our Mrs. McChesney,” and before that 
came to New York with Margaret Anglin in 
“ Beverly’s Balance.” Which reminds me 
that in the English plays seen over here this 
season the authors give their men rather the 
better of it. The women in “ Our Betters ” 
are a disagreeable set, and in “The Fugi- 
tive” the heroine failed to gain a shred of 
my sympathy. She never seems to know 
what she wants, and goes about sowing dis- 
agreeable conditions wherever she elects to 
tarry. The play is not worthy of the man 
who wrote “ Justice.” 





























As to Emily Stevens, her biggest asset 
appears to be the fact that she is the niece 
of another player with an equally unpleas- 
ant voice— Mrs. Fiske. She was at her 
best last season in “ The Unchastened Wo- 
man,” and first appeared in New York in 
1909 as Emmy with George Arliss in “ Sep- 
timus.” In the season of 1913-1914 she 
played the lead in the all-winter run of 
“ To-day,” and she was the mermaid in the 
brief showing of Sheldon’s “Garden of 
Paradise.” 

In “ The Fugitive” she has an ugly fash- 
ion of stroking her neck to indicate deep 
emotion, and she utterly ruined the first- 
act curtain by so covering herself with pow- 
der that when her husband (Edward Emery) 
drew back from the embrace he had forced 
upon her, his coat was white with it. The 
house broke out into irrepressible laughter. 
If a woman’s own sense of what is right 
and proper in these matters does not teach 
her better, managers should step in with 
drastic fines for such annoying offenses. 

Really artistic work in the character réle 
of a charwoman is done in “ The Fugitive ” 
by Annie Hughes, seen recently as Mrs. 
Allonby in “ A Woman of No Importance,” 
with Margaret Anglin, and as Dame Quickly 
in the Criterion performance of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Miss Hughes is a na- 
tive of Southampton, England, and began 
her London career in the middle eighties 
with Charles Wyndham, at the Criterion 
Theater, on Piccadilly Circus. Her versa- 
tility is as remarkable as her insight, for 
her repertory has ranged from the boy 
Cedric in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” to Rose 
Stahl’s part in “The Chorus Lady,” with 
which she toured the English provinces after 
Miss Stahl’s return to America in 1909. 


E. H. Sothern Speaks His Mind 


At last some one has been bold enough to 
say a kind word for the star. The speaker 
was perhaps not wholly disinterested, for 
he is—or rather has been, for he reiterated 
the statement as to his retirement—a star 
himself. E. H. Sothern, as the guest of 
honor at the graduating exercises of the 
thirty-third year of the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, deplored the constant 
attacks made on the star system by the 
press. 

“Tt is thanks to the stars,” he said, “ that 
the people get to see the plays of the 
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Shakespearian and classic repertory, to 
which otherwise they would only have ac- 
cess between book-covers. It is the desire 
of the star to play famous réles that impels 
him to revive these plays of the past, even 
at the risk of pecuniary loss.” 

Mr. Sothern also protested against the 
modern tendency toward scenery that sug- 
gests rather than realizes. I imagine the 
graduating class would have preferred more 
talk about his own experiences, but he is so 
modest a man that he spoke far more about 
his father than he did about himself. The 
elder Sothern, even before he became an 
old man, had a repertory of three hundred 
and ninety-six parts—an astounding record 
to the actor of to-day, who counts that 
season a poor one when he or she has to 
learn more than one réle, owing to the fail- 
ure of the first play. 

Mr. Sothern’s wife, Julia Marlowe, gra- 
ciously added to the éclat of the occasion 
by reciting “ The Star-Spangled Banner ” at 
the close of the exercises. 


Two Names Worth Watching 


One of the public performances by the 
graduating class of the school was allotted 
to my favorite among modern comedies, 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” I saw it first on its original pro- 
duction in America, at the Empire Theater, 
in April, 1895, just before the downfall of 
its author. In the cast of the famous stock 
company that played it were Henry Miller, 
Viola Allen, William Faversham, and May 
Robson. I saw it again at the same theater 
on its revival in 1902, with Charles Rich- 
man, Margaret Anglin, William Courtenay, 
and Mrs. Thomas Whiffen. I saw the same 
play once more at the St. James’s in Lon- 
don in 1910, in the course of a revival that 
lasted several months, with George Alexan- 
der in the réle he had created when this 
“trivial comedy for serious people” was 
originally presented. 

As may be imagined, acting in a piece of 
this sort, in which so much depends on the 
delivery of the lines, was a pretty severe 
test for a cast of young people who had had 
no more than eighteen months of training. 
On the occasion of which I speak, three out 
of the nine came through very creditably— 
one of them, indeed, almost with flying 
colors. ‘his was Harold Elliot, of Brook- 


lyn, whose name I set down here in order 
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that you may watch for it on Broadway 
programs in seasons to come. As John 
Worthing—the Alexander part—he acquit- 
ted himself in a fashion to suggest that un- 
less he acquires the handicap of an enlarged 
cranium, his future career may be a distin- 
guished one. 

Another member of this same class is 
Margalo Gillmore, a daughter of Frank 
Gillmore, who, as a member of the New 
Theater Company, gave the best perform- 
ance of the prince in “Old Heidelberg” 
that I ever hope to see. 


Spoofing the Play of Conventions 


SPEAKING of classes, if Professor Baker’s 
celebrated “English 47” at Harvard can 
teach its members to write such good stuff 
as Edward Massey’s “Plots and Play- 
wrights,” I’m for it, opposed as I am on 
general principles to the idea of harnessing 
genius to a pedagogue. This comedy in two 
parts is the leading offering in the fourth 
bill of the Washington Square Players, and 
is the third change to be rung in the course 
of two seasons on the theme of building a 
drama before the eyes of the audience. The 
first, of course, was “The Big Idea,” by 
Clayton Hamilton and A. E. Thomas; the 
second, “ Stranger Than Fiction,” by E. H. 
Sothern. 

Massey is a young man of about twenty- 
seven, a graduate of Harvard. He is so 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
theater that he spent last summer in the 
company at Cambridge that produced plays 
written by members of Professor Baker’s 
class. The differentiation of “Plots and 
Playwrights” from the Hamilton-Thomas 
and the Sothern pieces lies in revealing what 
might be made of excerpts from life, and 
what is made from them by the dyed-in- 
the-wool Broadway dramatist. 

We are first shown the exterior of a New 
York house, where lodgings are let, and are 
then privileged to see the start of three 
dramas of life, on the first, second, and 
third floors respectively. Although abso- 
lutely disconnected and dissimilar, they are 
all of absorbing interest. At the finish the 
scene shifts to a restaurant, where play- 
wright aad novelist are talking over the 
three different episodes. The novelist 


claims that a strong play can be made by 
building on any one of the three founda- 
The playwright, on the other hand, 


tions. 
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insists that the three stories must be tied 
together by taking a slice from each. 

“Say, for instance, we have—” he be- 
gins, and then we see the sort of thing he, 
the Tenderloin dramatist of the hour, would 
evolve out of the material at hand. There’s 
the stolen necklace, the silencer revolver, 
the soubrette who avows that after this she 
has determined to “go straight,” the ruined 
maiden—in fact, all the stock ingredients 
of “ Kick In” and others of its kind. The 
thing is played with just the right degree 
of exaggeration by leaders in the Washing- 
ton Square troupe, and at the finish we are 
flashed back to the restaurant again, where 
Caspar Gay, with a triumphant wave of the 
hand, exclaims: 

“There, Hastings, that’s the sort of play 
to do!” 

Hastings thinks for a minute, and then, 
smiting his forehead, and with a look of 
horror, cries out: 

“The play to do, 
Heaven, it’s been done!” 

I still think the Washington Square Play- 
ers made a mistake when they removed from 
the Third Avenue atmosphere of the Band- 
box to the Rialto environs of the Comedy. 
To go to the Bandbox was an adventure in 
keeping with the more or less exotic charac- 
ter of the plays to be seen there. There is 
no spice of the unusual in a visit to the 
Comedy, scarcely a stone’s throw from 
Broadway. 


you say? Great 


Some Movies in the Making 


I was chatting the other day with Thomas 
Meighan (pronounced Meehan), a leading 
light with the Famous Players. I’ve known 
him ever since he was the hero with one of 
the “ College Widow ” companies. 

“How do you like screen work, Tom?” 
I asked him. 

“There’s no satisfaction in it,” he an- . 
swered. “Only money. You get no re- 
sponse, of course, no matter how mighty 
the effort you may put forth.” 

“ But seeing yourself as others see you?” 


I inquired. “ Isn’t there at least a thrill of 
a minor sort in that?” 
“Thrill nothing!” he retorted. “T'll 


never forget the impression I got with the 
first glimpse of my work in the projection- 
room out at Los Angeles. The piece was 
‘ Kindling,’ and when I realized that that 
was myself up there on the screen, I wasn’t 

















proud a little bit, only disgusted. But 
there’s worse than disgust to be got out of 
working for the movies. See these red spots 
on my wrists?”—shoving back his sleeves. 
“Well, those are traces of realism that was 
really real in ‘The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,’ which I did with Charlotte Walker. 

“You remember the cow-shed scene, 
where I am tied up, and get loose by drop- 
ping my pipe into the straw, kicking the 
flames together, and then burning free the 
cord that ties my hands behind my back? 
Well,-I cautioned the director to be sure to 
cut the strings part way through, so that 
they would break at the first singe. But the 
confounded flames ran the wrong way on 
the cord, and before I could get loose, both 
wrists were so badly burned that I had to 
keep them in bandages for days afterward. 
And when the account was sent out by the 
publicity man, nobody would print it, think- 
ing it only a press-agent stunt. 

“ Speaking of stunts, I’ve had my share 
of those, too. There was the time I took 
the leap off the cliff, when I was work- 
ing with Valeska Suratt. You know, in 
feats of this sort they always have at. least 
two cameras trained on the episode, to be 
certain that one or the other gets it. And 
Till never forget my disgust when, as I 
* came up out of the water after my high 
dive, I heard one of the operators call out 
to the other: 

“*T didn’t get it, Bill. Did you?’” 


The Charm of “Eileen” 


Victor Hersert is far more likely to win 
musical immortality by the melodies of his 
romantic comic opera, “Eileen,” than 
through the more ambitious but decidedly 
less effective score of his grand opera, 
“Natoma.” This latter was brought out at 
the Metropolitan, in English, in the winter 
of 1911, and I'll venture to say that few of 
my readers would remember even its title 
now. I admit that I had to look it up in 
the Herbert archives before I could recall it. 
Mary Garden was the heroine, and John 
McCormack the hero—names to conjure 
with, indeed; but, you see, they have not 
saved the opera from oblivion. 

The cast of “ Eileen,” on the other hand, 
contained not a person that was familiar to 
me when I glanced through the program at 
the Shubert. 


“Ah!” I said to myself. “ Now there'll 
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be good all-round singing, because these 
people must have been engaged on their 
merits.” 

And so it proved. The result was a de- 
lightful evening, punctuated by persistent 
encores. What matters it that Blossom’s 
book is not up to his “ Mlle. Modiste ”? 

Victor Herbert determined to write an 
opera about his native heath, Ireland—he 
was born in Dublin, a grandson of Samuel 
Lover, the novelist, in 1859—so that oppor- 
tunities for ringing melodies are more im- 
portant than the literary merit of the libret- 
to. We have the same old Celtic struggle 
for freedom, the same spies, the same hated 
redcoats, and the usual price on the hero’s 
head. But along with them we get such 
attractive music as goes with “ Ireland, My 
Sireland,” sung by Walter Scanlan as Barry 
O’Day, and “ The Irish Have a Great Day 
To-night,” a swinging ditty for Dinny Doyle 
and male chorus, which the audience is loath 
to have muted. And these, remember, are 
only two out of nineteen numbers that go 
to make “ Eileen” a musical winner of the 
first water. 

Inquiry as to the identity of the singers 
elicits the fact that Scanlan is a Brooklyn 
boy who used to sing into the horn for the 
Edison records. Grace Breen, the Eileen, 
is the daughter of a city magistrate, and 
had her voice trained in Paris. Scott 
Welsh, the Dinny, has been ill and off the 
boards for two seasons, but previous to that 
he was in “Oh, Oh, Delphine!” and once 
sang “Every Morn I Bring Thee Violets ” 
in a show with Anna Held. He hails from 
Elmira, New York, and made his start in 
the famous “ Florodora” double sextet. 


A Fine Cast for “ Lady Camber” 


I pon’t care what other critics said, I 
enjoyed “ The Case of Lady Camber ” more 
than any other of the Vachell plays, and 
I’ve seen the three that have been given 
over here—“ Quinneys’,” “The Chief,” and 
“The Lodger.” In this department I aim 
to tell readers what they are likely to enjoy 
at the play, rather than to belabor the au- 
thor because he transgresses certain rules 
of technique or fails to get away from 
the everlasting tea-drinking of the British 
drama. And in spite of the many old 
stalking-horses, on which the next-day re- 
viewers fell so heavily, they must grant that 
a novel touch to “Lady Camber” is that, 
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for all its poison charges and suspicion, 
there is not a single lawyer nor a court- 
room scene in the piece. 

Mary Boland is a wonder as Lady Cam- 
ber, the music-hall star who marries a title 
and is sorry ever afterward. She quite sinks 
in the part the individuality familiar to us 
when for several seasons she was leading 
woman with John Drew. But that this 
clever actress possesses marked versatility 
was sufficiently demonstrated in “My Lady’s 
Dress,” which she did some three or four 
years back. It’s a pity, of course, that 
Lady Camber’s death being necessary to the 
story, she should appear in only two out of 
the four acts. 

Miss Boland was born in Detroit, and is 
anether of the many players who gained 
their experience in stock. Charles Frohman 
saw her work as a member of Robert Ede- 
son’s company in London, and engaged her 
to appear with Francis Wilson in “ When 
Knights Were Bold.” 

Sydney Shields, who has the important 
role of the nurse in “ Lady Camber,” comes 
from New Orleans, where she started as a 
newspaper woman. She reached the stage 
by writing for vaudeville and acting in it. 
New York has already seen her in “ The 
Fear Market ” and “ If.” 

After chatting as I did last year with the 
bulky personage who wore the habiliments 
of Henry VIII, it was hard to realize that 
the good-looking and eminently respectable 
West End physician of “Lady Camber” 
was one and the same Lyn Harding. H. 
E. Herbert, who is Lord Camber, made his 
American début as the soldier lover of Billie 
Burke in Pinero’s “ Mind-the-Paint Girl,” 
nearly five years ago. 


Laurette Taylor at the Front 


I was not nearly so much absorbed by 
“Qut There” as I was by “ The Harp of 
Life,” acted by the same star, Laurette Tay- 
lor. Mr. Manners calls his latest output “a 
dramatic composition in three parts,” prob- 
ably thinking thus to beg the question of its 
being a play at all. A better classification 
might be “a recruiting propaganda,” for its 
most powerful appeal is to patriotic senti- 
ment. The fact that the United States en- 
tered the war during the week following the 
premiére at the Globe played straight into 
the hands of the management. 

The theme of the piece is life in a hos- 


pital just behind the front. Among those 
present are an Irishman, a cockney, a Cana- 
dian, a Scotsman, and a New Zealander; 
and of these J. M. Kerrigan, as the Irish- 
man, fairly divides honors with Miss Tay- 
lor. Her part is Annie of the London slums, 
so anxious to do her bit on the firing-line 
that she persuades a friendly doctor to get 
her there by hook or crook. 

Although there’s not a gun fired, “Out 
There ” is by far the most realistic war play 
of the many we have seen since Mars began 
his reign on that fateful August day in 1914. 
For all that, Mr. Manners is quite right in 
not calling it a play. The last act trots 
along after the second with as little self- 
propulsive power as is possessed by the 
camp trailer of a Ford car. 

Next to Maude Adams, Laurette Taylor 
can get away with almost anything behind 
the footlights, so I shall not be surprised to 
find that “Out There” is still running to 
big houses when you read these words. 

Mr. Kerrigan came over with the Irish 
Players a few years ago. Lynn Fontanne, 
who plays Amnie’s sister, does good work of 
a sort contrasting strongly with the acting 
for which she also won high praise in “ The 
Harp of Life.” 


Shockers from Provincetown 


THe Provincetown Players are the latest 
company of amateurs to catch the notice of 
the critics, who, before the advent of the 
Washington Square group, could not be 
lured beyond the cross streets closely abut- 
ting on Broadway. Although they are 
named after a summer resort in Massachu- 
setts, where they began to work last sum- 
mer, the actual habitat of these newest re- 
cruits to the exotic in drama is Washington 
Square, and their stage the back parlor of 
an old-fashioned dwelling in MacDougal 
Street, where, on account of the fire laws, 
they are not allowed to charge admission. 
To get in one must subscribe as a yearly 
member of the organization. 

The final bill, which I saw just before 
Easter, was made up of the choice offerings 
of the winter. These included two playlets 
by Susan Glaspell, whose “ Trifles” scored 
high in the Washington Square’s second bill. 
An oddity of the Provincetown scheme is 
that the authors act as well as write. “ Bar- 
barians,” by Rita Wellman, shows invaders 
welcomed by lonely women in war-time, 
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and is a comedy of odd stripe indeed—the 
sort of thing to which the Provincetown 
people specially devote their efforts. 

“Cocain,” by Pendleton King, excited 
most of the comment. Contrary to what 
one would expect from the name, the thrill 
does not come from dope, of which the 
characters are short, but from the new angle 
at which the piece presents the old problem 
of one law for the man, another for the 
woman. The man’s lines, in particular, are 
bitingly natural, and the acting by Eugene 
Lincoln—a salesman, I understand, by day 
—and Ida Raugh is excellent. The services 
of the entire company are tendered for love 
of the work; so you may imagine the gusto 
with which Harry Kemp, the poet, plays the 
Anarchist in “ The People.” 


The Belasco-Daly Coalition 


I rounp “ The Very Minute ” exceedingly 
tiresome. It’s all about a university presi- 
dent’s son, who tipples, and consequently is 
not counted worthy to step into his father’s 
shoes, thus frustrating the dearest wish of 
the old man’s heart. The father is at 
death’s door, and knows nothing of his son’s 
failing. When he finds it out by the cheap 
device—oh fie, Belasco!—of listening be- 
hind the curtains, he passes away, and forth- 
with the erring youth, knowing that he is 
the cause, drops to his knees and prays for 
strength to reform. Kathleen, another 
eavesdropper, plants a kiss on his brow, and 
the final curtain falls on a “ movie clutch.” 
This is all very praiseworthy, to be sure, 
and quite up with the times, but my quarrel 
is with the fact that it could all have been 
done in one act, instead of three. 

The play was written by one John 
Meehan, a stock actor from Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. It makes a Belasco star of Arnold 
Daly, who does all that is humanly possible 
with such weak material. 


Tree’s Portrait of Colonel Newcome 


To my mind, Sir Herbert Tree’s Colonel 
Newcome is the finest impersonation he has 
given here; and the play made by Michael 
Morton out of Thackeray’s novel is a de- 
light to any one who enjoys pictures of 
early Victorian life. To some the move- 
ment may seem too deliberate; but com- 
pared with “The Very Minute,” the action 
fairly gallops. 

In the big supporting cast, Robert Ren- 
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del’s Clive possessed a particular appeal for 
me, as did Sydney Greenstreet’s Fred Bay- 
ham. The latter followed Lyn Harding as 
the king in “ Henry VIII,” and the former 
was recently in Winthrop Ames’s misplaced 
venture at the Little, “ The Morris Dance.” 
Ethel Newcome fell to the Australian, Elsie 
Mackay, who served as leading woman fo 
Cyril Maude in “ Grumpy.” 


Fields Reaches a Long-Sought Goal 


Ir ever that much-abused term, “ all-star 
cast,” was justified, “ Bosom Friends” fills 
the bill. This is the play by Frank Mandel 
with which Lew Fields deserts musical com- 
edy for the legitimate. There are also John 
Mason, Richard Bennett, Helen Ware, Irene 
Fenwick, Helen Lowell, Mathilde Cottrelly, 
and Willis P. Sweatnam. I haven’t seen the 
comedy, unfortunately, for I chose “ The 
Very Minute” instead when the openings 
clashed; but I am told it furnishes a good 
evening’s entertainment, even though it 
doesn’t place Lew Fields at once in the 
procession with Dave Warfield, who was in 
the Weber & Fields support at the little old 
Twenty-Ninth Street music-hall. 

Not only for his. worthy ambitions, but 
also for his liberality in surrounding himself 
with able players, does Mr. Fields deserve 
the best return the community can give. 


“The Knife” Is a Real Thriller 


“Tue Kwnire,” Eugene Walter’s latest, 
appealed to me strongly. Some of it is hor- 
rible, to be sure, but then so are parts of 
“ The Thirteenth Chair.” Mr. Walter frank- 
ly labels his play as melodrama, gets vivid 
results from the fewest strokes, and con- 
trives to infuse the last half of his last act 
with moments of suspense still more tense 
than any that went before. 

The piece is admirably acted. Robert 
Edeson is not starred, and seems quite con- 
tent to trot along in second place behind 
Lowell Sherman, who has come to the front 
rapidly this season. Olive Wyndham, too, 
quite startles one by the powerful work she 
puts over. The Walter play opens yet an- 
other new theater in the Times Square sec- 
tion—a pretty little house done in blue and 
ivory, and called the New Bijou. 

Chicago, I understand, would have none 
of “ The Knife,” which seems as if it were 
destined to cut its way to great popularity 
in New York. 
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MATCHES 


ATCH thy gold hair, little one, 
With the early morning sun; 
Match thy two eyes, sweet Elaine, 
With the pansies in the rain. 


Match thy skin with newest milk— 
Texture fine and soft as silk; 
Match thy laughter, elfin-clear, 
With the brook when June is here. 


Match thy form of lithesome grace? 
None so fair on all earth's face! 
Match thyself? Indeed, ‘tis time! 
Match thy matchless lips with mine! 


Lucene L. Goodenow 





IT ‘DOESN'T PAY 


scintillate, she used to say, 
A woman ought to sleep by day; 
For late at night she’s at her best, 
When more attractive, better dressed; 
She needs but nod, and men obey. 


Some called her “ fast” and “pretty gay,” 
But with the men she had her way— 
She knew just when to laugh, to jest, 
To scintillate. 


She held the hearts of men in sway 

As long as beauty held at bay 
Time’s toll, which comes not by request, 
Which wit nor laughter can arrest. 


At thirty-five she’s old and gray— 
The moral? This—it doesn’t pay 
To sin till late! 


Reuben Peterson 


COQUETTING CLOUDS 


LEECY, floating, radiant clouds, 
You cannot hide from me; 

For I can see you changing gowns 
Through leaves of yonder tree. 

I saw you in your somber dress 
Coquetting with the sun; 

And now, when he is out of sight, 
Just see what you have done! 





Trigged out in gowns of gray and blue, 
Red, orange, pink, and white; 
I wonder what old Mother Moon 
Will think of you to-night? 
And Sol, no doubt, is peeking, too, 
As he lies down to rest, 
To see you in the filmy garbs 
You show when evening-dressed. 


You waltz and glide with sparkling stars, 
The moon is watching you; 
You aeroplane from west to east 
To prove what you can do. 
With rainbow ribbons in your hair 
And bright kimones on, 
Entrancingly you kiss the sun 
Again at early dawn. 


I'd like to go sky-sailing 
With you among the stars; 

We'd call on lovely Venus 
To pacify old Mars; 

To Apollo’s music dancing 
Until the night is done, 
With Cupid for a chaperon, 
We'd greet the rising sun! 


James Russell Price 





DEBTORS AND CREDITORS 


. Sin very sweet to owe no debt, 
And yet, and yet— 

Who is there in this world of ours 

Who in despite of all his powers 
Pays as he goes 

To the last cent the debts he owes? 

We cannot pay our creditors 

For all the many thousand scores 

Of services they gladly give 
That we may live. 


For wisdom gained, what mortal pays 
The sages of the ancient days? 
For comforts won, what man has paid 
The genius of the past that made 
The ease of this to-day we see 
A tangible reality? 
Who's paid those sturdy souls of yore 
Who traveled o'er 
The seas tempestuous that we 
Might have the boon of liberty? 

















Who’s paid those valiant soldiers who 
Have held our courses ever true 

By giving all they had to yield 

Upon the bloody battle-field? 


No man that lives is wholly free 

Of debt, whoever he may be, 

Save some dark soul in jungle-land _ 

Who meets each need with his own hand, 

And nothing owes to kith or kin 

Who've made the world worth living in! 
John Kendrick Bangs 





HEALTH, WEALTH, AND HAPPINESS 


HY be busy pursuing health? 
The healthiest man that I ever saw 
Couldn’t read or write, 
And his chief delight 
Was to toss his clothes in a heap, at night, 
And sink to rest on a pile of straw. 


Why be hurrying after wealth? 
The wealthiest man that I ever knew 
Lived a wretched life 
With a jealous wife, 
Who made him glad to escape from strife 
When he closed his account at fifty-two. 


Why be sighing for happiness? 
Of all the men I have ever seen 
The happiest one 
Was a tinker’s son 
Who thought that he was Napoleon, 
And the nurse who guarded him Josephine! 
Samuel Ellsworth Kiser 





TO MY TENANT 


C= pretty tenant of my heart, 
Your rent is sadly overdue; 

So, will you pay, or must I start 
Proceedings to collect from you? 


Some hundred kisses and, I vow, 
Two hundred smiles is the amount; 
But if you cannot pay it now, 
At least give something on account! 


Perhaps you think the price I charge 
Is high. Ah, no, my love, it’s small; 

Remember that my heart is large, 
And you, you said, must have it all. 


But should you force me to evict, 
A little notice—* Heart to Let "— 
Will find a tenant, I predict, 
Who will not run so far in debt! 
Louis B. Capron 





OFF-SIDE INTERFERENCE 


“f HARMONIZE the child,” one said; 
“ Adjust him to the cosmic urge, 
Correct his tendency to dread, 
And save him from the scourge!” 
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“T stir the ethic consciousness,” 
Said one in surpliced elegance ; 

“Declaim about his sinfulness, 
Explain his only chance.” 


“ And I correct environment; 

I make his nursery a dream, 
Providing some emollient 

If he should chance to scream.” 


“ And I conserve the wonder-sense,” 
A spectacled professor cried. 

“T drive the foolish teacher hence, 
And all her works deride.” 


“T cleanse his blood,” the doctor said, 
“Give him gymnastic exercise, 

Direct how oft he should be fed, 
Expel the deadly flies.” 


The parents sit disconsolate; 
They grumble in their urban bowers, 
And whisper, fearfully sedate: 
“We thought the child was ours!” 
J. E. Middleton 


HIS FIRST PUPPY-LOVE 


OME, wake up, mother—listen! Don't 
creak the bed! Don’t peep! For our 
boy’s room door is open, and_he’s talking in his 
sleep. He used to have that habit as a little 
chap, you know; but we thought he’d long out- 
grown it, for that’s many years ago. Did I 
hear him saying, “ Hazel”? I presume one of 
the girls! What, that little one of Bentley’s, 
with the freckles and the curls? Ah, now he’s 
talking plainly—why, we'll have to get the rule, 
for he’s talking of a cottage and of dropping 
out of school! 

“A job in Bingham’s Hardware—twenty-five 
a month he pays—we can live on that much, 
Hazel, and I’m bound to get a raise—we can 
rent a furnished cottage for eighteen a month 
or so—that leaves seven for coal and groceries— 
we can easy make it go—we won't take our 
trip till summer, for I'll have my raise by then 
—now don’t talk of waiting longer—now don’t 
put it off again!” 

Did you catch his meaning, mother? Yes, 
it’s puppy-love, I know! It’s not fatal to the 
laddie—boys have always acted so; but I’m 
thinking of him, mother, when he had his little 
bed right where dad could reach his hand out 
to the curly little head. One night, don’t you 
remember, when he’d eaten too much pie: “I's 
a goin’ to love ’oo, daddy, and ’oo, muzzer, till 
I die; and we'll allus live togezzer!” No, we 
shouldn’t make a fuss; but to-night twas all for 
Hazel—not a single word for us! Try to sleep 
again now, mother; let us not become so sad; 
this must always be expected by the mother 
and the dad! J. Edward Tuft 











A Mess of Pottage 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 
Author of “ Thin Ice,” “A Rag-Time Roundelay,” ete. 


ALES of modern Esaus are not 
unique. The gilded youths of the 
twentieth century may possibly 

have introduced certain new interpreta- 
tions and even innovations in the dizzy 
art of profligacy, but the old trilogy of 
wine, woman, and song still rules supreme 
as a standard process for dissipating one’s 
competence in the shortest possible space 
of time with the least discernible return 
in the way of permanent profit to the 
dissipator. 

With which well-rounded preliminary 
we shall now take up the case in point of 
one Winwood Standish, whose meteoric 
flight across the lighted field of the Great 
White Way may be summed up in a 
paragraph. 

The only child of “ Bull ” Standish— 
the man who cornered potatoes and then 
died—the subject of our moral chronicle 
was orphaned at the age of twenty-four 
with a competence of a million dollars. 
At twenty-nine he was without money, 
practically friendless, a physical and 
moral incompetent, a rudderless derelict 
adrift on the ebb-tide. 

Those who dance must pay the fiddler, 
saith the old saw; and young Standish had 
paid to his last penny. In this he had 
done nothing at all unusual; but let us 
persist where seemingly we should desist, 
and follow the course of the derelict yet 
farther to leeward, to see—what we shall 
see. 
Winnie Standish, man about town, don 
vivant, a sportive dog who has had his 
day, is reduced to the barren realities of 
a lodgment on a park bench. There are 
well-defined stages in the scenic slide 


whose final dip ends in oblivion. Roof- 
gardens, rathskellers, and cabarets may 
be grouped with bachelor apartments and 
taxis by the hour. Short orders and 
surface-cars have their own prescribed 
place; so, too, by the inexorable law of 
logical sequence, have the sandwich- 
vendor, the cheap lodging-house, and 
later, the soup-kitchen, the Salvation 
Army barracks, restaurant rear doors, 
and, last of all, the park bench. 


II 


Ir was a night in June. Along one 
of the darker thoroughfares which lie just 
off the brilliantly lighted track of the 
avenues, a figure walked—alone. The 
figure was that of a young man, shabbily 
clothed, even seedy, and of a slinking, 
hangdog, furtive manner. He seemed to 
be traveling toward no definite goal. He 
merely performed that mechanical, auto- 
matic, semisomnolent stunt known as fol- 
lowing one’s nose. Wayfarers of this sort 
are ripe fruit for fate’s plucking. 

Two blocks farther on, at the intersec- 
tion of a cross street, the shadowy shape 
of a big gray automobile swerved to 
avoid grazing the pedestrian. There was 
a brief command, followed by the squeak 
of brakes, and the car stopped. A voice 
hailed the young man by name. He 
paused irresolutely. 

“ Ah, Standish — Win Standish, is it 
not? If it is, one moment, please!” 

Young Standish shambled a few steps 
toward the car. He knew that voice; its 
curt, cold, dispassionate gruffness was un- 
mistakable. It was the voice of Marvin 
B. Hathaway, president of the Hathaway 
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Trust Company, an institution with which 
Winnie, as well as his father before him, 
had had dealings of a financial nature in 
days gone by. 

Standish stood beside the rear fender 
and mumbled some meaningless greeting. 
The banker spoke shortly. 

“ Ah, Standish, if you can find it con- 
venient to call at my office to-morrow 
morning, I—there is a little matter I wish 
to—ah—talk over.” 

“ Why, certainly, Mr. Hathaway. I'll 
be glad—” 

“ Ah, quite so. At my office at ten 
o’clock. You'll pardon my haste. I am 
just getting in from a two-hundred-mile 
drive. Good night!” 

The motor purred, and the car glided 
on its way. Young Standish gazed after 
it, shrugged an indifferent shoulder, and 
searched his pockets for a cigarette. Find- 
ing none, he swore softly, and resumed his 
solitary pilgrimage. 

At the next corner but one the squared 
or pyramidal tops of buildings that 
etched the sky-line ceased. Instead, the 
horizon dipped and rose irregularly among 
the tall plumes of trees. A dim vista of 
greensward marked by gray lines of paths 
and driveways, and the skeleton forms of 
iron benches, told young Standish that he 
had reached his destination. He made 
short work of selecting an unoccupied 
bench on which to lodge for the night. 
He chose a quiet corner where he was 
not likely to be disturbed by any officious 
guardian of the law. 

The way of the transgressor is hard, 
say you, smug burgher burrowing into the 
yielding luxury of your ancestral four- 
poster? Well, perhaps you are right. 
Nevertheless, a park bench, where the 
night breeze murmurs its Lethean lullabies 
among the swaying boughs overhead, and 
where elves dance on the moonlit green 
to the tinkle of the fountain; where one 
can see the cheery twinkle of the stars, 
and have the faintly soothing odor of 
geraniums and lilies-of-the-valley in one’s 
nostrils—welladay, there be worse things 
than a park bench for a bed. 
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Standish, though hungry and with 
nerves atingle for a narcotic, was tired, 
and soon fell asleep. Let us discreetly 
digress yet once more, leaving breeze, 
moonlight, elves, fountain, flowers, and 
stars doing their duty — digress briefly, 
and then the tale shall take wing on 
steady pinions to hold its course straight 
as the crow flies. 

While dusting around in the musty re- 
cesses of the Hathaway Trust Company’s 
armor-plate vault, a few days previous to 
the night’s events here recorded, an em- 
ployee of that financial fastness came 
upon a time-yellowed envelope bearing 
the superscribed name of George M. 
Standish, the redoubtable sire of our seedy 
scion. The discoverer duly placed his 
find under the dispassionate eye of his im- 
mediate superior officer, the assistant 
cashier. And so it devolved, following a 
natural. course of routine, that the en- 
velope, with seal yet intact, reached the 
fumed-oak desk of Marvin B. Hathaway, 
president of the institution. 

That bruskly businesslike personage 
promptly made use of an ivory paper- 


knife, whereupon there lay before: him _ 


certain documents of legal aspect. 
inspection served to enlighten him as to 
their import. There was a deed, regu- 
larly drawn, conveying a certain lot, tract, 
or parcel of land consisting of one thou- 
sand acres, more or less, being and situate 
in range, township, section, and county of 
So-and-So, in the State of Tennessee. 
There was also an ancient and duly-com- 
piled abstract of title having to do with 
the said tract. 

At a cursory glance it appeared that one 
George M. Standish, by reason of duly 
acknowledged valuable considerations, 
had been lawfully seized of the real estate 
thereinbefore described. In short, the 
documents presented a great many out- 
ward aspects of an asset; but the banker 
was not an exponent of the hair-trigger 
cult, and proceeded to investigate the mat- 
ter through the proper channels before he 
notified the scapegrace son of his departed 
friend. 
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It was readily established that the elder 
Standish had really owned the land. So, 
when the opportunity presented, Marvin 
B. Hathaway asked the heir-at-law, young 
Standish, to call. 


Ill 


At exactly one minute to ten o’clock 
by the smug-faced timepiece on the west 
wall of the Hathaway Trust Company’s 
marble - wainscoted and mosaic - floored 
foyer, the wastrel waited beside the door 
of the president’s private office while the 
diminutive Hermes in attendance pre- 
sented his name. 

Standish was calm, bathed, brushed, 
unwrinkled of brow or apparel, with the 
proper three-eighths of an inch of clean 
linen in evidence at his sleeve-ends, and 
a four-in-hand knotted with just that per- 
fection of carelessness which is the soul 
of elegance. These details are simple to 
your really expert park-bench lodger. The 
pool of the fountain at dawn will serve 
nicely as both lavatory and mirror, and 
fingers were deft before comb or brush 
was thought of. Add a boutonniére from 
a convenient flower-bed, and behold, our 
open-air habitué is spick and span. 

Sometimes a discarded picnicker’s box 
or crumpled newspaper may hold the wing 
of a cold fowl, a surplus sandwich, a 
segment of layer-cake, or even pie as yet 
undiscovered by the busy ant; but the 
park-dweller must take his chances, and 
on the present occasion young Standish 
hadn’t breakfasted. 

He was ushered into the banker’s pres- 
ence. The latter greeted him civilly. The 
president of the Hathaway Trust Com- 
pany was not disposed to preach or in- 
dulge in gratuitous garrulity. He stated 
the facts in the case briefly and bluntly. 

“We are informed that the land con- 
tains undeveloped coal-deposits of con- 
siderable value,” he said. ‘“ Your father 
owned the tract in fee simple. Pre- 
sumably it now belongs to you. To me 
it would seem a final opportunity to prove 
whether or not there is a spark of man- 
hood or capability left alive in your 
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bosom. Hitherto you have demonstrated 
your utter worthlessness. You have frit- 
tered away your substance, betrayed your 
father’s trust in you, and made ducks and 
drakes of what might have been an hon- 
orable career. I state the facts mildly, 
sir. I might say that you are not worth 
the gunpowder that would be required to 
put an end to your profitless existence. 
It is through no admiration for you per. 
sonally, and no indorsement of your char- 
acter, habits, or associates, but from my 
loyalty to your dead father’s memory, that 
I am prompted to make you this proposi- 
tion. It is a last chance— you might 
term it, in your parlance, a gambler’s 
chance—for you to retrieve your wasted 
opportunities.” 

“ And the proposition is—?” inquired 
the young man without emotion. 

“That you should go to Tennessee, 
take possession of this property, and de- 
velop it. Assuming that there are possi- 
bilities of profit in it, if properly handled, 
I would suggest that you should seek them 
out. When you have perfected your 
plans, submit them to me. If they ap- 
pear practicable, I will supply you with 
the necessary capital to put them into 
operation. ‘The reward shall be yours 
and yours only.” 

For some seconds the young man 
studied the pattern of the wall decora- 
tion in silence. 

“ As you remarked,” he said presently, 
“the thing sounds very much like a 
gambler’s chance. Nevertheless, I accept 
it. I will go to Tennessee at once.” 

“You have sufficient funds to defray 
your initial expenses, I suppose?” 

“T haven’t one cent in the world.” 

The banker grunted, and agitated his 
chair in a circular movement so that he 
faced his desk. He wrote some words on 
a slip of paper. 

“Stop at the teller’s window as you 
go out,” he said not unkindly. “ This 
will fix you up for the present.” 

Standish glanced at the slip as he re- 
ceived it. It was a check payable to his 
order in the sum of two hundred dollars. 
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“T thank you,” he said quietly, and 
went out. 
IV 


A sHIMMER of August sunshine danced 
above the dust that lay thick in the streets 
of the somnolent Southern town, as a 
leisurely train paused at the station. 
Winwood Standish descended from the 
steps of the stuffy day-coach and looked 
about him with some curiosity. The 
group of loungers on the platform re- 
turned his stare apathetically. 

He addressed a question to one of them, 
who pointed a dully disinterested finger 
toward an ‘antiquated hack, or bus, 
standing at the end of the wooden plat- 
form. The driver of this conveyance 
materialized from some place of conceal- 
ment, bearing the mail-sack on his shoul- 
der. The traveler entered the decrepit 
vehicle to be conveyed to the hotel. The 
definite article is not ill-chosen in this in- 
stance, since there was only one hostelry 
for the accommodation of travelers within 
the confines of the community. 

Across the street, a short distance along 
that weed-grown thoroughfare, was the 
county court-house, set back in a strag- 
gling grove of native trees. The building 
itself was old and weather-beaten, and its 
tall wooden columns seemed in the final 
state of decrepitude which immediately 
precedes a fall. 

Having partaken of an unsatisfying 
meal of plain and poorly cooked fare at 
the hostelry, Standish walked thoughtfully 
to the court-house, and sought out the re- 
corder of deeds. That worthy official had 
locked up his office and gone to dinner, 
it seemed. He returned something like an 
hour and a half later; meanwhile he who 
waited had smoked a cigar, paced the 
length of the town’s main street, talked 
with odd and sundry of the not reticent 
burghers, and had been examined as to 
his exact business in those parts by five 
different individuals. 

The recorder of deeds was a small, gray 
man, soft of speech and deliberate. In 
answer to certain specific inquiries pro- 
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pounded by his visitor, he painstakingly 
turned the pages of several bulky and 
official-looking tomes in search of the in- 
formation asked for. His manner was un- 
hurried, but marked by a kindly willing- 
ness to serve. Presently he reported that 
there were no liens, loans, mortgages, or 
other encumbrances of legal nature ap- 
pearing of record as outstanding against 
the tract in question. The young man 
thanked him for his trouble. 

“Yo’re quite welcome, suh,” he said. 
“It might be well to step across the hall 
to the county collector’s office, an’ see 
about back taxes. Theah’s usually some- 
thing of that soht showin’ up against 
land ’round heah. I'll go with yo’, suh.” 

It turned out as he surmised. The tax- 
books showed that George M. Standish 
had habitually paid the trifling sum an- 
nually assessed against the property up to 
the time of his death; but during the five 
years that had elapsed since that event 
the obligation had been simply carried 
along from year to year as “ delinquent 
and unpaid.” 

The county collector, a sleepy soul 
whose beard was stained with the drib- 
blings of many tobacco-chewings, an- 
nounced after a lengthy calculation that 
the unpaid taxes, “ with all accrued in- 
trust an’ penalties, suh,” totaled one 
hundred dollars and some odd cents. He 
seemed almost apologetic when Standish 
produced a roll of bills and offered to 
pay the entire amount then and there. 
The receipt was made out to Winwood 
Standish. 

In the hall, the recorder of deeds 
chatted affably. 

“T reckon yo’ll be ridin’ out to yo’ 
land befo’ leavin’ us,” he opined. ‘“ The 
place is a matter of ten miles across the 
mount’ins. As a matter of fac’, suh, it 
ain’t much. At a fo’ced sale it might 
bring a bid, an’ again it mightn’t; though 
they say theah’s been a passel of prospec- 
tors lookin’ over it lately fo’ coal. They 
left without givin’ out much news. Yo’ 
land ain’t on the main road, but theah’s 
a trail. Folks out that way ’ll direct yo’.” 
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Later in the afternoon, after having 
prosecuted a rather discouraging search 
for a means of transportation, young 
Standish set out astride a lethargic sorrel 
nag along the dimly marked woods road. 
He rode for hours. Twice he inquired the 
way of dull-eyed natives whom he chanced 
to meet. 

The sun was dropping in the west when 
he saw certain landmarks previously de- 
scribed, informing him that he was draw- 
ing near to his goal—the big boulder at 
the creek crossing and, beyond, the two 
crooked oaks marking the boundary of his 
land. It was a barren prospect, a prim- 
itive solitude—a chaotic jumble of bald, 
rocky hills and harsh ravines thicketed 
with hazel and wild blackberry. Scraggly 
clumps of scrub-oak and elm dotted the 
lower reaches, with occasional pines and 
cedars on the ridges. 

Having ascended the rocky path up the 
next hill, the traveler found himself ap- 
proaching a sort of habitation. He felt 
a momentary thrill of surprise. The 
cabin, an affair of unhewn poles notched 
and laid in a four-sided pen with slab 
roof, was obviously on his domain. It 
had a door and a rude window under a 
sort of lean-to porch. 

That it was not only habitable but 
actually inhabited as well was soon 
proclaimed by the noisy appearance and 
onset of a nondescript pack of mongrels 
that raced to greet and also to herald his 
near approach. He dismounted and 
tethered his palfrey to a convenient tree. 

The figure of a woman appeared at the 
door of the cabin as he walked, stiff from 
the unaccustomed posture of sitting a 
horse, up the path to the house. She 
awaited him incuriously, with a stare in 
which there was neither friendliness nor 
hostility. She was not young; she might 
have been fourscore, to judge from her 
hair, which was gray with the grizzled 
look of an opossum’s coat, and her face, 
etched with the chisel-scorings of wind 
and sun, seamed with lifelong battle-scars 
from the teeth and claws of privation. 
Her form, too, was bent and flattened 
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from the buffetings of time and toil; but 
her eyes, gray-blue, were undimmed, keen, 
sentient. 

Standish touched his hat civilly. 

“ Good evening, ma’am,” he said. 

“ Good evenin’, sir,” she returned. 

“ Might I get supper and feed for my 
horse of you folks?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” There was no hesitation 
about her answer. “Fetch yo’ critter 
right around to the shed, an’ make yo’- 
self to home. If them dogs go fo’ to 
pester yo’, jes’ kick ’em a windin’, sir,” 
she added. 

Without further discussion, Standish 
brought his tired steed to the place in- 
dicated, and with clumsy fingers removed 
the saddle and bridle. He threw into a 
box half a dozen nubbins of corn from a 
small store in a bin of poles, and, securing 
the horse in its stall by the simple ex- 
pedient of a bar thrust across the end, 
took his way to the cabin again. 

The woman set out a chair for him. It 
was then that he became aware of another 
person in the cabin— a man of ancient 
and decrepit mien, who sat bundled in a 
shawl in an old-fashioned hickory rocking- 
chair. — 

“This is pappy,” said the woman. 


“ He’s been thataway fo’ goin’ on three 


year now. He had a stroke, an’ cain’t 
walk. Pappy, here’s a young man ’at’s 
‘lowin’ to stop fo’ supper with we-uns.” 

The old man welcomed the stranger 
with eyes that smiled, though his face was 
an expressionless mask. 

* He cain’t talk,” explained the wo- 
man, “but he kin understand what yo’ 
say to him. He likes fo’ company to 
come, po’ man,” she said as an after- 
thought. “ But I reckon I’d better be 
projectin’ about my supper.” 

To a stranger, and a youth of young 
Standish’s previous associations and ex-. 
perience, it was not easy to make con- 
versation with one whose lips were mute, 
but whose mind still responded to the in- 
fluence of human companionship. He 
was at a loss; he could only mumble some 
inane commonplaces and then relapse into 
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abashed silence. The woman reappeared 
presently, coming from the lean-to where 
she had been engaged in her culinary 
“ projectings.” 

“T ‘low yo’ are a stranger in these 
parts?” she hazarded. 

“Yes; my name is Standish. I’m—er 
looking around a little in this section of 
the country. On business,” he thought 
best to add. 

“Standish? Why, that was pappy’s 
grandmammy’s name back in Virginny. 
Hit couldn’t be yo’ are from Virginny, 
could hit?” 

He negatived the suggestion. 

“T’m from New York,” he told her. 
‘“‘T was born there, and have always lived 
there.” 

“ An’ yo’ traveled away down here on 
business? My! I ain’t never been but 
thirty miles from here in my life, an’ I’m 
nigh on to seventy. Yes, sir, thirty miles 
‘is the furdest I’ve ever been from this 
spot.” 

Standish looked his sympathy and com- 
miseration. The woman stood by the in- 
valid’s chair, and patted the thin shoulder 
of the old man as she resumed: 

“Yes, sir, I was born in this county, 
over beyond the mount’in. My folks’ 
names was Oldring. I grew up an’ was 
married to Seth Woolridge, him you see 
here in this chair, an’ we come to live on 
this place after the war. The first house 
we built burned down, but we built an- 
other one. All our children was born right 
here — five boys an’ four girls. They’re 
all livin’ an’ married, excep’ two that the 
Lord took when they was little. All of 
them live clost around here in the moun- 
t'ins. You can see the smoke from their 
chimbleys, all but three, of a still day 
when the leaves is off, in winter-time.” 

Standish was visibly puzzled. 

“ Do I understand that you and—these 
other members of your family—that you 
own all this land hereabouts?” he asked. 

The woman hesitated. 

“ Well, I reckon we do. We never ex- 
actly bought it; we jes’ kind of settled 
on hit thataway. Yes, sir, I ‘low we-all, 
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us an’ the children has got as good a 
right to hit as any. Hit’s anybody’s that 
wants hit, we-all always thought.” 

Pappy indorsed this view of the matter 
with a flutter of his eyelids. Standish 
did not press the subject, and Mrs. Wool- 
ridge returned to her preparations for the 
supper. She came in at intervals, to put 
the pine-board table in readiness, and 
presently to bring smoking plates of food, 
whose inviting odors came compellingly to 
the nostrils of the visitor. These pre- 
liminaries consummated, she placed a 
stool for Standish. 

“ Set up, sir,” she invited, “ an’ help 
yo’self to our po’ fare, while I ’tend to 
pappy here. I have fo’ to feed him at 
mealtimes.” 

The young man obeyed with alacrity. 
His ride. in the open air had sharpened 
his appetite to a razor edge. It was the 
plainest of plain food that he found on 
the table—ham, fried to a delectable 
brownness; eggs, a heaping platter of 
them; boiled “ greens” with a flanking 
bowl of ham gravy, and apple vinegar in 
a cracked teacup; molasses, and butter, 
and lastly, thick squares of fresh-baked, 
golden corn-bread. 

“Then Jacob gave Esau bread and 
pottage of lentiles; and he did eat and 
drink,” the Book says. 

The drink that Standish drank that eve- 
ning was cool, newly-churned buttermilk; 
and great was the gratification he expe- 
rienced therefrom. : 

A little later, in the mellow effulgence 
of the half-grown moon, he sat just out- 
side the door of the cabin, while he 
smoked and ruminated upon the whimsies 
of life in general and the odd incongruities 
of certain things in particular. 

“ What,” he questioned, “would you do, 
if by some unforeseen circumstance you 
were all forced to leave this—this settle- 
ment of yours? If, let us say, the land 
should be found to belong to some one 
who demanded possession of it?” 

His hostess pondered the unusual and 
unfamiliar exigency before replying. 

“ I’m obliged to say I don’t know,” she 
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answered at last. “ If we-all had to move, 
sir, I don’t know where we’d go, for a fact. 
We’ve lived here all these years; hit’s 
been hard scrapin’ an’ strivin’ mostly, but 
we've made out. Our girls an’ boys have 
growed up an’ gone on fo’ themselves as 
best they could, an’ pappy an’ me have 
growed old an’ lost our youthful supple- 
ness, you might say. Yes, sir, if we was 
fo’ced to pick up an’ leave, I don’t know 
what we’d do.” 
V 


Younc Standish slept in the “com- 
pany” bed—a straw tick on the one 
wooden bedstead owned by the two old 
people. Mrs. Woolridge insisted upon 
“ making down a pallet ” for herself and 
pappy. Their guest slept soundly—when 
once he fell asleep, which was after two or 
three hours of musing, analyzing, and 
comparing. 

He rose early, and, having breakfasted, 
bade the old people good-by. He had 
secreted a ten-dollar bill under his plate 
beforehand. When he had saddled his 
horse, and was ready to depart, he pro- 
pounded one last question. It had the 
earmarks of an afterthought: 

“What was your—your husband’s 
grandmother’s first name, back in Vir- 
ginia?” he asked, as the woman bade him 
Godspeed at the cabin door. 

“ Hit were Sarah,” she said readily, and 
without questioning his purpose in asking. 

Standish rode thoughtfully back to the 
sleepy county-seat town. On the way he 
revolved many things in his mind. Sarah 
Standish was the name of his father’s 
grandfather’s sister; his own ancestors 
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had come from Virginia. There was also 
a tale of money—of money wrongfully 
obtained, by which his great-grandfather 
had somehow profited at the expense of 
his sister. He dismissed the matter; at 
best it was only a family tradition, vague, 
and without substance or substantiation. 

He went directly to a lawyer’s office 
which he had previously noted, and, hav- 
ing attended to some trifle of a business 
nature, again sought his friend the re- 
corder. After that he turned his steps to 
the railroad-station, where he purchased 
a ticket for New York. The station-agent 
regarded him with some interest. 

“Is yo’ name Standish?” he inquired; 
and upon the other’s assenting, he con- 
tinued: “I thought maybe it was. Well, 
I’ve got a telegram fo’ you, sir. They’s 
nothing to pay. It’s paid already.” 

Standish read his message on the plat- 
form. It was from Marvin B. Hathaway. 


Syndicate has investigated coal prospects your 
land. You are offered half million for same. 
Answer. 


Young Standish smiled happily. 

“I wonder if I should bother to an- 
swer!” he thought. “ Yes, I suppose so.” 

As his train was whistling for the sta- 
tion, he wrote and passed through the 
small wicket a message: 

“ Offer referred to Mrs. Seth Woolridge, 
resident owner,” he had written, and 
had signed it: “Yours gratefully, W. 
Standish.” 

“ Send that collect,” he directed. 

“And he rose up and went his way,” 
the Book further states. “Thus Esau 
despised his birthright.” 





HIS CHILDREN’S BEDROOM 


Lest we should fear the darkness there, 
God set the roof of night 

With silver lamps—oh, everywhere 
They must be shining bright! 

He would not have us wake and see 
The darkness of a cave: 

His children’s bedroom must not be 
The dungeon of a slave! 


Richard Kirk 




















The Inner Door 


BY ALAN SULLIVAN 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


N her twenty-third year Sylvia Percival inherits the wealth of her father, James Percival, founder 
of the Consumers’ Rubber Company. She is engaged to Kenneth Landon, but before marry- 
ing she goes abroad to pay a long visit to-her uncle and aunt, John Percival and his wife, 

whose home is in Paris. Her big rubber-factory is left in charge of the manager, Pethick, a capable 
and driving man of business. 

Henry Landon, Kenneth’s father, wishing that his son should have means more nearly matching 

Sylvia’s, puts most of his small fortune into a speculation. He loses, and the shock leaves him a 
helpless invalid. Kenneth, determining to make his own way in the world, applies for work in 
Sylvia’s rubber-mill. He gives his name as John Anderson, and Pethick who does not know him, 
engages him at a dollar and half a day. Before long, the manager privately proposes to double this 
amount if Landon, or Anderson, will report the doings of his fellow employees, among whom - 
Pethick knows that there is growing unrest; but Kenneth declines the offer. The trouble in the 
mill comes to a head when the manager refuses the men’s demand for increased wages, and a strike 
is : 
Kenneth has taken up his quarters in a room rented from one of the mill-hands, Jacob 
Sohmer. He has been corresponding with Sylvia, but has given her only a vague idea of his 
present occupation and surroundings. Sohmer is an expert worker and a man of unusual intelli- 
gence. The other members of the household are Mrs. Sohmer and a daughter, Greta, a girl of 
fine simplicity and womanliness, who is strongly attracted to Kenneth. He tells her ‘that he is 
betrothed to another, but nevertheless she confesses that she loves him. 

Meanwhile Sylvia is established with the John Percivals in a villa at Mentone, and is enjoying 
to the full the pleasures of the Riviera. She sees much of Philippe Amaro, a cosmopolitan bachelor 
who has a private bank in the little town, and who admires her beauty and unspoiled youthfulness. 
At the opening of the present instalment of the story these two are walking on the hill overlooking 
Mentone, and Sylvia has been telling Amaro of her engagement. 





XIX (Continued) has provided it. I have noticed that in so 
many ways you give out something to which 


the world responds, because there is so 











“C\UPPOSE,” Sylvia said uncertainly, 
S “that you knew a girl who was 
engaged to some one who perhaps 
would not be that to her, but it would break 
the man’s heart if she did not marry him. 
Suppose the girl herself had become con- 
scious of many things she did not dream of 
before, which made it all the harder to keep 
her word. What do you think she should 
do in a case like that?” 

“That depends upon whose heart it is 
least harmful to break. But ”— Amaro 
smiled—“ the heart of youth is easily mend- 
ed. I would suggest that mademoiselle 
might consider this fact. It becomes much 
more difficult, later on, to repair a heart. 
You see, mademoiselle, you yourself will 
always be companionable. The good God 


much in the world to which you are sim- 
patica.” 

It seemed that as he spoke a hush fell 
over them both, and the faint murmur of 
the glistening town grew fainter still. His 
voice came in again. 

“There is something else that goes with 
this. People like yourself unconsciously 
inflict pain. Yes, I mean that. The pain 
is twin brother to charm and beauty, and 
is felt by those for whom the charm and 
beauty are not. Mon Dieu, how I moralize! 
Tell me, do you bring him to Mentone, this 
Kenneth of yours?” 

“Of course.” She pictured Kenneth and 
Amaro together, but swiftly concluded that 
Kenneth would never understand the other 


* Copsright, 1917, by Alan Sullivan—This story began in the March number of Munsey's MAGAZINE 
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man. “I wouldn’t have him miss it. And 
if we travel for a while, as I want to, I 
should like to come here before going 
back.” 

He shook his head very deliberately. 

“ Please, no!” 

“ Why not?” She glanced at him quickly. 

“Don’t you know?” he said unsteadily. 
“Ts it possible?” 

Sylvia was robbed of words. She had 
wondered if Amaro might not suddenly ap- 
pear in a new guise. Sometimes she had 
watched for it with a curiosity that almost 
amounted to pique; but always, at the mo- 
ment when it appeared that he might most 
naturally have betrayed some susceptibility, 
he had been more than ever witty and im- 
personal. 

Such was the Amaro she had known. 
Now the outer semblance of the man had 
suddenly disappeared, and she saw him 
more intimately revealed, as polished, as 
considerate, as infinitely understanding as 
before, but warmed into a new vitality by 
the very simplicity of his admission. 

“TI didn’t know that—that you cared,” 
she whispered. 

“How could you? 
myself.” 

She tried to laugh, but failed completely. 

“T want to think of you as some one 
who is very experienced and—” 

“That is my age,” put in Amaro. 

“No, it isn’t! And as some one who is 
tremendously kind and sympathetic, and 
who helped a great deal—yes, more than 
any one else—to give me the loveliest 
winter I’ve ever had. Can’t you think of 
me like that?” 

Her eyes rested on him with petitionary 
affection. 

“By all means!” He smiled like Pan, 
till in his dark hair she could almost see the 
vine-leaves cluster. “ That would indeed be 
most kind. I look forward to the next few 
years, and see others who will perhaps think 
of me like that; but when one knows what 
to expect, one is less venturesome. What a 
fool I am!” he added cynically. 

“Don’t!” she pleaded. 

Her eyes were misty, and in that mo- 
ment he achieved a new place in her heart. 
This was the real Amaro. 

“T’m sorry,” he said penitently, “but I 
didn’t make love, did I? A little love hap- 
pened for one instant to make itself. That 


I—I didn’t know 
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was surely a harmless thing, to which even 
your admirable aunt could not object. So, 
mademoiselle, think of me as one who is so 
devoted that to his other devotions he may 
be remiss.” 

He stooped and kissed her hand. 

XX 

Har an hour later they parted silently. 
He stood for a moment after Sylvia had 
disappeared, and walked thoughtfully on. 
Passing his mother’s villa, he continued on 
to the road which, crossing the boundary at 
Ventimiglia, winds eastward, clinging to the 
flanks of the hills. 

Three hours later he returned, still walk- 
ing briskly, but with a peculiar lassitude 
on his smooth features. The comtesse 
looked up anxiously as he entered. 

“ My son has dined?” 

“Let me see; did I dine? No, I did not.” 

“ But, Philippe!” 

“T have been too busy, far too busy.” 

“ And who has been in trouble to-day?” 

“No one, ma mére. I was only trying 
to keep a friend out of it.” 

“ And you succeeded?” 

The comtesse had learned that the con- 
fidences of Philippe’s office were inviolable. 

“Time will tell—I cannot.” 

She glanced at him affectionately. 

“And my son will not even be thanked! 
It is often so.” 

“This time I shall not be thanked—at 
least, I hope not.” 

She nodded. Then, with a swift scrutiny 
of his impassive face: 

“ Mme. Percival came to pay a little visit 
this morning. It was very interesting.” 

Philippe’s eyes grew a shade darker. 

“ Yes?” 

“She was, so to speak, agitated, but 
went away quite happy. She came to in- 
quire whether you were fond of a certain 
young girl, and told me incidentally, but 
without meaning to tell me, that this girl 
was—yes, much interested in you.” 

Amaro sat up very straight. 

“ She told you that?” 

“Yes,” said the comtesse calmly; “ but 
she went away quite happy.” 

A dull flush had replaced the pallor in 
his cheeks. 

“ What did you say to her?” 

“ Very little. We talked about your boy- 
hood, and many things foreign to the sub- 




















ject, but the dear lady did not know. For 
one who has lived so long she is — well, 
amazing.” 

“And my mother said nothing else?” 

“T would not discuss that which my son 
has spoken of so little with me,” she an- 
swered a little stiffly. 

At that Amaro crossed the room and 
knelt beside her. 

“ Mother,” he said gently, “there was 
nothing to discuss. To-day, on the road 
to Castellar, Mile. Sylvia and I discovered 
that we are very good friends, but that is 
all. And I am more than ever convinced 
that so long as I am honored by the pres- 
ence of a very dear lady who does not look 
sixty-five, nothing else is necessary.” 

“Ts my son quite sure?” 

His mother’s voice trembled ever so 
slightly. He laughed. 

“So sure that—” 

Just then a servant brought in a note. 
Philippe looked at his mother. She nodded. 

“ Of course!” 

He read it, his brows straightening into 
a black line, and jerked out his watch. For 
an instant he stood there, and his eyes fixed 
themselves imperatively on the comtesse. 
Then, with an exclamation, he dashed out. 

His mother felt a fluttering at her heart. 
The note lay on the floor at her feet, and 
with a curious shrinking she picked it up. 


Dear M. Amaro: 

I have just had an urgent cable calling me 
home, and I leave by to-night’s train for Paris. 
There is only just time to say how very greatly 
I appreciate all your kindness, and to thank you 
very, very much for all you have done for your 
friend SYLVIA. 


Five minutes later Amaro, in the rear 
seat of a large car, was dashing along the 
road to Roquebrune. He was hatless, his 
eyes very bright, his watch still held open. 
Glancing at it frequently, he leaned forward 
and urged the driver to greater speed, till, 
swaying through Roquebrune, the car 
turned to the left and headed into Monte 
Carlo. A moment or two afterward he sped 
into the station. 

The Paris express was just getting into 
motion. Standing away from the car- 
riages, he scanned them swiftly and then 
plunged forward. Sylvia and her uncle felt 
the window of their compartment darkened, 
and looked up. Simultaneously a bunch 
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of violets hurtled in and tumbled softly be- 
tween them. 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated Percival. 
“ That’s Amaro!” 

But Sylvia, after one glimpse of the man, 
captured the violets and held them close to 
hide the sudden storminess of her breast. 

The train was half-way to Nice before 
Percival had formulated his comment. The 
girl still sat with her face obscured, but her 
eyes rested unseeingly on the reeling land- 
scape, and in them moved a light that 
baffled her uncle’s keenest conjecture. Did 
she love Amaro? Had the Riviera swamped 
Brunton and the experimental if altruistic 
Kenneth? Was Julia wrong? Were the 
vague glimmerings of his own fancy to be 
realized? 

With this and much more flashing through 
his mind, he coughed diffidently and spoke. 

“If I may say so, my dear, that was 
rather an extraordinary thing for Amaro to 
do.” He reflected and added: “ At least, it 
would have been for a less impulsive man.” 

“'Was-that impulse, uncle? I think it 
was rather nice of him.” 

“ Possibly; but considering where you are 
going, and why—” He broke off pointedly. 

“T am afraid there won’t be many violets 
thrown at me in Brunton. My future hus- 
band will probably think it—well, unprac- 
tical.” 

Percival caught a throb of rebellion. 

“TI don’t know anything about Kenneth 
except what you have told me, and that ”— 
he smiled quizzically—“ isn’t much. As to 
Amaro, I suppose, under the circumstances, 
there’s no use discussing him.” He leaned 
forward. “ My dear, are you in love with 
Amaro?” 

Sylvia started. 

“No!” she said quickly. 

“Then you are in love with Kenneth,” 
he persisted. 

“T don’t know—yes, I suppose so. Any- 
way, I’m going to marry him.” Her voice 
trembled between tears and mirth; her face 
was lovely and mutinous. “ You see,” she 
hazarded, “ we’ve promised each other.” 

Whatever visions might have been dart- 
ing through Percival’s head, this brought 
him up short. The thing was settled, and 
he knew it, just as so many uncomfortable 
things seem the most settled. Jackson 
Chambers had written to him about it be- 
fore Sylvia’s arrival, and between the lines 
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of the letter he could clearly see that Syl- 
via’s guardian expected her to be returned 
with the right side of her affections upper- 
most, and free from any sentimental entan- 
glements. 

To this Percival had promptly replied 
that once in the bosom of his family the 
girl would be preserved from even the sug- 
gestion of a foreign alliance. So far as he 
was concerned, he had declared, a new 
suitor would only approach his charge over 
his dead body; and now here he sat, build- 
ing Amaro into a demigod for his own 
selfish ends. 

There came an instant of vivid wonder 
whether Julia, prim, orthodox, and ruthless- 
ly conscientious, was not, after all, a Heav- 
en-sent and guiding star. 

“Tt sounds queer, I know,” continued 
Sylvia; “but really I know M. Amaro 
better than I do Kenneth. We were en- 
gaged so soon, and I left so soon after our 
engagement, that Kenneth and I really saw 
very little of each other. He was working 
too hard. Please don’t think I’m com- 
paring them, because "—her tones faltered 
a little—‘ there’s no comparison; but I owe 
M. Amaro a great deal. He has opened my 
mind to many things, and shown me just 
what it meant to be—well, very rich. 
There are so many ways of spending money 
ignorantly that I didn’t realize before why 
some rich people attain position, and that 
sort of thing, and others never do. Then 
there’s the waste of oneself, which he thinks 
worse still. Please "—she put her hand im- 
pulsively on her uncle’s arm—*“ please don’t 
imagine that he made love. He didn’t. 
When he heard I was engaged, he—he was 
like a brother. I want you to be glad that 
I have met him, and,” she added softly, “I 
want Kenneth to be glad, too.” 

“ Kenneth is a very fortunate young man, 
my dear. D’you suppose he realizes just 
how much has been done for him?” 

Sylvia laughed. 

“T don’t know, but I’m going to find 
out.” She dropped into a reverie, from 
which presently shot a question. “Do you 
think it’s my duty, uncle, to settle down 
and live in Brunton?” 

“ Bless my soul, no! Why should you?” 

The girl smiled contentedly. In recent 
months the factory had taken on a new 
aspect. It gave her a peculiar sense of 
property, and about it hung a strange at- 
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mosphere of force. It was a dynamo that 
revolved at her bidding. She had liked, 
since it was four thousand miles away, to 
think of its size, its potency, its grim cer- 
tainty; and she developed new ideas of the 
father who had called this prodigious thing 
into being. 

It was such factories that made possible 
the beauty, ease, and grace of the favored 
places she had visited. Pethick, cold with 
system and efficiency; Chambers, shrewd, 
bland, and far-sighted—she thought of them 
with gratitude and a new glow of security. 

As to Amaro, she admitted not only af- 
fection, but also indebtedness. Because of 
him she could take her own stand with 
Kenneth, to whom she was entirely loyal. 
Kenneth aroused in her a pleasurable ex- 
citement, but not passion. She now saw 
him in the effect he produced on herself, 
and the fact that he awakened no sense of 
abandonment suggested curiously that their 
engagement must be recommenced and 
relived. 

For this she felt supremely  well- 
equipped. The essential woman in her had 
emerged from the chrysalis, and the last 
few months had completed her armament. 

t gave her a thrill to reflect that at last she 
knew what she was entitled to anticipate. 
This discovery would have been impossible 
in Brunton. 

It was for her to develop in Kenneth the 
charm she found in Amaro, to enlarge him 
as became the man of property, but, first 
of all, to remove him from all that was grim 
and forbidding. The recurrent sense of her 
own power of appeal stimulated her to the 
effort. 

John Percival kissed her with unwonted 
affection when they said good-by at Havre. 
He was touched by her steadfastness, even 
though it chimed so awkwardly with his 
own roseate dreams. When the steamer’s 
whistle blared above him, it seemed that in 
a way there was something sacrificial about 
the girl. 

“We shall be back sooner than you 
think!” she smiled at him mistily. “For a 
thousand kindnesses from Aunt Julia and 
yourself I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said, suddenly de- 
pressed. “If you want to do something for 
us all, just be happy. I think the Lord 
made you for that. Don’t let impulse ”— 
he hesitated over the word—‘“ commit you 
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to anything you may regret. You'll have 
great responsibilities. Just tell the Cham- 
berses we want you back, double or single, 
it doesn’t matter which.” 

With that he tramped down the gangway, 
very red in the face, and stared up at the 
straight, slender figure leaning over the rail 
till the great bulk of the vessel dwindled 
into the distance. He never knew that 
while her handkerchief fluttered bravely, 
there were racing through Sylvia’s brain the 
memory of moonlight on the Corniche Road 
and the echo of Amaro’s voice as he, too, 
told her that destiny meant her to be happy. 

XXI ° 

Tue strike was on, but the Sohmer house- 
hold rose at its usual hour, and breakfast 
was over by a quarter to seven. Kenneth 
could see no difference, save that the Soh- 
mers were unnaturally silent. Several times 
he intercepted glances that passed between 
the littlke woman and her husband. She 
seemed to study and appraise him with 
steady eyes, in which moved a speechless 
confidence. The big man’s expression evi- 
denced an equal trust, as if these two, hav- 
ing already gone through deep water, now 
contemplated calmly that which had become 
inevitable. 

Kenneth caught Greta, too, looking at 
him. It impressed him with a conscious- 
ness that he had yet to be tried in the fur- 
nace to which the girl was not a stranger. 
It seemed at the same time that there ra- 
diated from her waves of communication 
which invited him to draw from her what- 
ever solace he might need. 

“This is the hour,” she almost said, “in 
which you will see what I can do!” 

At a quarter to seven something urged 
Kenneth to leave the house; but he joined 
Sohmer instead, and together they went into 
the parlor and sat quite formally on two of 
the best chairs. It was as if they had come 
too early for a funeral. 

Presently Greta appeared and leaned 
against the door-frame, her hands hanging 
loosely, her figure slight and graceful, her 
blue eyes cloudy. She, too, was waiting, 
her bosom moving in a rhythmic tide with 
long and steady breathing. The wooden 
clock on the mantel ticked loudly and, with 
a strident whir, struck seven. At the same 
moment the roar of the factory whistle 
quivered through the house. 
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Involuntarily Kenneth glanced at Sohmer. 
The big man’s eyes were grave, and his 
great head moved slowly. What they had 
heard was Pethick’s notice that the factory 
was there for them to work in, and that if 
they stayed away it was their own affair. 
The message drifted through mysteriously, 
but quite clearly, and the Sohmer house- 
hold received it without a word. It was an 
ultimatum from capital to labor. 

At the same time they seemed to be in 
voiceless touch with hundreds of other such 
rooms as this. Toward Sohmer, motionless 
in his chair, there appeared to stretch myr- 
iads of filaments of trust and grim resolu- 
tion. Suddenly Greta came swiftly across, 
stooped over her father, and pressed his 
head to her breast. Then she turned and 
ran up-stairs. 

At nine o’clock Miller appeared. He had 
been to the factory, and had learned that 
practically all the men were out. The 
boiler-house crews, however, were on duty, 
with the exception of Erickson; but this 
was as Sohmer had advised, for without 
steam the danger from fire would be re- 
doubled. The office staff were in their 
places, but the factory itself was empty. 

The day dragged on. Men dropped in 
casually. They were going that way, and 
just wanted to say that they would see the 
thing through. There was a curious assump- 
tion of indifference, which at times almost 
reached a false hilarity, and this was mu- 
tually recognized as the proper manner; but 
there were also poignant moments when the 
curtain shifted and revealed an inward pal- 
pitation. 

By ten o’clock the women’s work was 
finished. Kenneth, sitting in his room, heard 
the front door close. Then there was a 
knock at his own door. Greta stood there, 
her eyes very bright. 

“Let us go into the country. I have our 
lunch got ready, and I want to walk, walk. 
To-day js a holiday, and father and mother 
have gone out together; they have much to 
talk over.” e 

She looked very well and unusually ani- 
mated. Her close-fitting dress revealed a 
figure which had grown more slender, more 
lissom. ‘There was color in her cheeks, and 
she suggested energy and endurance. 

He nodded cheerfully, and they started 
toward the electric car, Kenneth swinging 
a basket, in one corner of which rattled a 
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small tin kettle. As they passed near the 
post-office, there came the thought that 
perhaps Sylvia might have answered the 
cablegram he had sent her the evening be- 
fore, when the strike was called. He ex- 
cused himself and ran in. 

As he peered through the glass door of 
his box, his heart jumped at the sight of a 
yellow envelope. This brought Sylvia very 
near! His hand shook as he ripped it open. 


Do not understand necessity, but am return- 
ing, first steamer. SYLVIA. 

This was all. Sylvia had replied curtly 
and almost with vexation, suggesting that 
while she agreed; and agreed promptly, with 
what he had urged, it was for him to make 
good his appeal. He felt rebellious till this 
disappeared in the vision of Sylvia’s awak- 
ening, and he pictured her revolt when she 
knew the truth, Pethick’s discomfiture, the 
happiness that must result. 

He thrust the sheet into his pocket and 
hurried out to where Greta waited for him. 
At sight of his face her eyes clouded. 

“What is it? Is there bad news?” 

“No,” he laughed. “Good news!” 

“And will you not tell me? Is it good 
for both you and me?” 

“Yes, for all of us.” 

She hesitated. 

“But you do not look happy. There is 
good newS, and you are disappointed. Is 
it not so? Perhaps to-day we had better 
not go.” 

“ Greta,” he said soberly, “I wouldn't 
miss this walk for anything. See, the sun 
is coming out!” 

She sighed, but the shadow seemed to lift 
from her eyes. They caught an electric car 
which took them to the outskirts of the city, 
and thence they set out to climb the long 
ridge that lifted to the northward. Far 
below them the lake tilted like a gigantic 
saucer, its rim cutting the horizon in a hard 
blue line. It flashed in the sun with a 
myriad twinkling facets, and from its sur- 
face a fresh wind drifted toward them with 
a chill sharpness which kept the blood tin- 
gling and quickened their steps. 

Greta walked on in silence, with a settled 
stride that easily matched Kenneth’s pace. 
She was, it appeared, so content to be with 
him that for the moment no comment was 
needed. 
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As the sun grew warmer she took off her 
jacket, and laughingly refused to let him 
carry it. Her cheeks were very pink, her 
eyes soft. He could hear her long, deep 
breathing, and it seemed to exhale some- 
thing to blend with the quickening unction 
of spring-time that had begun to touch field 
and wood into resu.gent life. 

A long-dormant pulse awoke in him, and 
he felt his cwn blood respond. For a little 
while the factory and the strike had 
dropped behind, and blessed space was be- 
fore him. He had survived a winter of 
hard labor, and was conscious of being 
stronger than ever before. 

Glancing at the girl with a curious fas- 
cination, his eyes wandered to her face, her 
throat, and the exquisite curve of her bosom. 
Breathlessly he jerked away his head. A 
slow fire had begun to throb in his veins, 
and he felt strangely exalted, yet strangely 
unhappy. His fingers grew stiff and nerve- 
less, opening and closing at intervals, while 
a thin singing thrilled in his ears. He tried 
desperately to stop thinking and to talk. 
Presently he found himself again staring 
hungrily. 

Greta slipped her arm into his own. 

“Tt is so good to be here with you!” 
she said. 

“Tsn’t it jolly?” 

“ Yes, it is well to be happy, to be every- 
thing, to-day.” 

Kenneth’s voice was unsteady, but 
Greta seemed unnaturally calm. He pressed 
her arm to his side. 

“ That’s it—everything,” he said huskily. 

Her lips trembled, and the color died in 
her cheeks. She appeared to Kenneth to 
be moving forward to some sacrificial fu- 
ture, the poignancy of which she alone could 
realize. 

“Tell me,” she said quickly. “ There is 
much that you had before that you miss 
now, to-day?” 

He paused to find an answer. There was 
something so inexplicable about this day 
and this hour that for a point of time all 
else had ceased to exist. He was going to 
marry Sylvia. That part of it was settled; 
but between his present mood and his mar- 
riage there were things that had to be done 
and lived and felt. It seemed, too, that the 
gods had pushed away for the present all 
else but this girl, and had cleared a pas- ° 
sionate space in the affairs of the world, 














into which nothing might intrude until des- 
tiny should have had its course. 

“No, Greta, I miss nothing,” he replied 
deliberately. 

“T am so glad, so glad! You see—” She 
hesitated. “ You have always missed some- 
thing before,” she continued thoughtfully. 

“How did you know?” 

“ Because I, too, have missed it—all my 
life—and it is hard. Sanders came to see 
me yesterday, and I told him ”—she turned 
away her face—“that I would sooner be 
happy with you for a week than be miser- 
able with him for all my life.” 

“You shouldn’t say that!” 

Kenneth’s lips were dry, and he spoke 
with difficulty, such was the clamor in brain 
and body. 

“But I know so well what would hap- 
pen. There would be children and not any 
love, and much work without any happi- 
ness. By and by I would hate him, and 
then I would go away altogether, for he 
would take all that I had to give and forget 
that I had any soul.” She paused. “ Do 
you want this for me?” 

“Don’t you think you are hard on San- 
ders?” he said unsteadily. 

She shook her head with delicate cer- 
titude. 

“What he wants I feel—a girl can al- 
ways feel that. If one loves, one gives; 
but,” she continued slowly, “so many girls 
see it and do not care. It will come right 
afterward, they say; but then it is too late, 
for nothing the same afterward is.” 

He glanced at her strangely, and she be- 
gan to speak again, her mind reaching out 
with quiet comprehension. 

“Tt is curious to feel that one has one- 
self changed. I see now there is much that 
I used to do and think which I cannot any 
more do and think. For so many years I 
did not see past our own front gate, and 
the world was like an enemy.” She paused. 
“Do you understand?” 

“T think I do,” he said slowly. 

“Tt is not easy to make plain, but now 
the world is very beautiful. Sometimes I 
hear songs that are sung a long way off; 
and the books you told me of, I have read 
them all. ‘Lorna Doone’ I read twice. I 


was puzzled.” 

“ But why?” 

“JT did not understand why John Ridd 
loved Lorna so much. She had not earned 
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it; she did not do anything. Then the 
second time it was clear. He was so gen- 
erous, and asked for nothing. If she had 
been not beautiful, and only rich, I don’t 
think it would have been the same. And 
the poetry—I loved that. ‘The Princess’ 
is wonderful! Ever since then I have been 
watching to see whether people feel like 
that now.” 

“What did you decide?” he asked with 
growing interest. 

“That they do. It is the same, but in a 
different shape; and I think, perhaps, that 
people now live what before they said. My 
father is like King Arthur, and you— yes, 
you are like Launcelot.” 

Greta’s eyes were bright and starry, and 
she walked as if she was passing through 
the fields of Camelot. Was she to be 
Guinevere? It seemed that she quietly 
contemplated a future inexpressibly empty; 
but, Kenneth admitted, there was an essen- 
tial part of himself that would always be 
Greta’s. 

“TI have so many more friends now,” she 
continued, “because of you. They are 
books, and when I open a book it is like 
opening the door of a friend’s mind. I shall 
not be lonely, and when you come back you 
will find that I am just the same as the 
people you have always known.” 

A medley of faces passed through his 
brain, and in the quick procession he could 
catch none that surpassed Greta’s in pi- 
quancy and charm, none that seemed more 
illumined. 

“T can’t tell you,” he said shakily, “ all 
you’ve been. You're like a lamp in the 
dark. We can’t settle things for ourselves 
—they’re somehow settled for us; but you 
deserve the best that the best man in the 
world can give you, and—” 

“And to-day it will be like that,” she 
broke in. “There will not be any other 
place but just here where we are, and no 
other people but ourselves. I shall be happy 
remembering to-day!” 

Her voice was tempered but vitalized 
with resolution. She had learned to prize 
herself too highly to waste her life on San- 
ders; but the pressure of her arm, and in- 
numerable touches of tenderness in glance 
and manner, revealed a prodigal desire to 
spend herself on the man she loved, asking 
no more than destiny might vouchsafe to 
give. 
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Her royal abandonment moved Kenneth 
mightily. He found himself drawn to it by 
strands that were rooted deep in his own 
crescent strength. He began to tremble, 
and put his hand on her shoulder. 

“ Greta!” he said desperately. “ Greta!” 

She smiled at him with unutterable affec- 
tion. Again silence fell upon them as they 
walked, their fingers linked, their bodies 
swaying in unison. 

By this time they were well into the 
country. There were occasional glimpses of 
the lake, but for the most part it was a 
succession of brown fields, broken by bush 
lands, where evergreens clustered amid the 
naked maples and made dark recesses with 
inviting shadows lying deep. It was nearly 
noon when she turned into a path that led 
straight into the heart of the woods. 

“We shall eat now, and rest.” 

She sent him a baffling glance; her eyes 
had become brilliant. 

“You must be tired,” he said awkwardly. 

They struck a winding trail, and followed 
it for perhaps a quarter of a mile. All 
sounds ceased, save the drumming of wood- 
peckers on hollow trunks and the rustle of 
dead leaves beneath their feet. The trees 
closed in behind, as if to screen them from 
inquiring eyes. 

XXII 


PRESENTLY Greta stopped on a little ridge 
where ground hemlock grew thick. 

“Shall we eat here, and will you a fire 
make?” 

The basket slipped from his grasp, and 
he turned to her suddenly. In another mo- 
ment his arms were around her. 

“Greta!” His heart was hammering. 

Her head nestled to his shoulder, and she 
stood circled in his embrace. His arms 
tightened till -he was intoxicated with her 
warmth and nearness. A faint fragrance 
emanated from her. The immortal and 
ancient appeal enveloped her. 

Greta raised her eyes to his. At first he 
was conscious only of their beauty, their 
confidence and superb abandon. Then, far 
in their lustrous depths, there seemed to 
move something infinitely rare and tender. 
It was her soul. Spiritlike and tenuous, it 


gleamed upon him out of an amazing pro- 
fundity. This inner radiance he now recog- 
nized, but his own soul, his own spirit, had 
not heretofore perceived it. 


It came to him 
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a free-will offering, the inviolate tenant of a 
spontaneous body. 

For a point of time the world seemed to 
slide out of existence, while slowly he be- 
came aware that whatever else he might 
accept, this inner light was, nevertheless, 
linked indissolubly with a greater and in- 
visible radiance. Not heir to death and 
decay, it would ultimately elude its ex- 
quisite prison and carry with it the history 
of its earthly sojourn. Was that history to 
be what he himself made it? 

Strangely came the thought of Sanders. 
Sanders, too, wanted Greta, but he was 
ready to inarry her! 

The girl sighed at first in utter content- 
ment, then with a dawning wonder in her 
eyes. Whatever reaction was at work in 
Kenneth .began mysteriously to communi- 
cate itself to her. She seemed to withdraw 
by imperceptible stages which successively 
detached every clinging tendril, even though 
she still stood locked in his arms. 

Finally there died the nearness and 
warmth, and he looked down at one who 
had grown listless and remote, and who, 
beautiful as ever, but pallid and estranged, 
now regarded him with a hitherto un- 
dreamed-of comprehension. It was Greta 
in the flesh, but a flesh endowed with new 
attributes; Greta with every physical allure- 
ment, but robbed, even in his embrace, of 
every passionate appeal. 

His arms dropped to his sides, and simul- 
taneously he and Greta moved apart. A 
silence ensued. The girl’s lips began to 
tremble, and she stared at him fixedly. Sud- 
denly she flung herself face downward on 
the ground. For a moment Kenneth stood 
helpless; then, with infinite remorse, he 
knelt beside her. 

“Greta dear, don’t you understand?” 

Her body quivered. 

“Yes, I do understand, though I did not 
want to. I see that you do not love me— 
like that!” 

“T do love you, Greta,” he said gently. 

She did not answer at once. The rattle 
of a farmer’s cart drifted faintly in from 
the road. Beside her the lunch-basket lay 
half-open, revealing dainty and pathetic 
little parcels. The air seemed to have 
grown colder. Presently she sat up and 
looked at him strangely. 

“It is my fault—I know that. You told 
me that you were going to be married. I 
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remember, but I tried to forget. By and by, 
perhaps, I shall not any more see you, and 
you do not know what that will be to me. 
I have not before asked you, but now I ask, 
who is it that you marry?” 

Her voice died out into silence; her face 
had become paler than ever. Kenneth 
breathed sharply, and unconsciously his 
hand sought his pocket. 

“You have it there?” she said. “A 
message? Give it to me. Have I not a 
right?” 

“Yes,” he answered unsteadily, “every 
right, but—” 

“T am not afraid.” 
gram and read it slowly. 
and why does she return?” 

“Her other name is Percival. 
message to her yesterday.” 

To Kenneth his own voice seemed hollow 
and unnatural. The girl’s brows wrinkled. 

“That is strange! Does she live here? 
The name is the same as—” She stopped 
abruptly, her eyes hardening. 

“Tt is the same,” said Kenneth under his 
breath. “I cabled her when the strike was 
called, and—Greta, why do you look like 
that?” 

Her lips parted. She leaned forward 
without a vestige of color, her face suddenly 
seeming small and pinched. Her breast be- 
gan to heave irregularly, and she looked old, 
haggard, and tortured, all in a moment. 

“It is the Miss Percival who—who owns 
the factory?” 

Kenneth, too moved to speak, nodded. 

She sat staring at him, the cablegram 
slipping unnoted from her fingers. Seconds 
passed, and a change became slowly per- 
ceptible. Reading her transparent features, 
Kenneth saw fear and shock gradually give 
way, displaced by something that was al- 
most pity. The tumult of her bosom lulled 
itself softly; the tense body relaxed; the 
fixity of her gaze was slackened. Presently 
there came a smile inexpressibly sad. 

“ And that is why you have in the fac- 
tory been working?” 

“No,” he protested. 
till yesterday.” 

“ Why, then, did you do it?” 
“To find out for myself. 
understand, so that afterward—” 

paused uncertainly. 

“So that you might tell her—that is it?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“And them she would make things 
better?” 

He nodded silently. 

“But she did not try to find out for 
herself!” 

“That would be rather hard for a wo- 
man,” protested Kenneth. 

“Things are hard for many women,” 
Greta said slowly. He had no answer to 
that, and she went on thoughtfully. “So 
you will live here, and you will take 
charge of the factory?” 

“T hope so.” 

“And your—your wife will help to do 
what you want?” 

“Nothing would mean so much te me 
as that!” 

“ Perhaps,” ventured the girl, “she has 
too much. I think ”—here she gave him a 
searching glance—‘“I think there are many 
women who are too fine and to themselves 
too precious to touch what is, they think, 
below them. It is not easy for a woman 
to have much money and not be precious to 
herself.” 

“You do not know Miss Percival.” Ken- 
neth’s voice was curiously unresentful. 

“No,” said Greta quietly. ‘“ Never shall 
I know her.” 

He stared. There was something in her 
tone strangely suggestive of Sohmer — the 
same touch of immutable placidity. 

“Tm sure you will,” he answered stoutly. 
“ And very soon, too.” 

“She will not give you what I could 
give,” Greta protested faintly. “She is 
very rich, but—” 

She glanced at the lunch-basket and 
smiled pathetically. Kenneth felt a wave 
of sympathy, and busied himself with a fire. 
Watching him silently, she disappeared into 
the wood, and returned with an armful 
of sticks. 

Opening the lunch-basket, Greta spread 
out her parcels; but it was a somewhat 
voiceless feast. There were intervals when 
she merely regarded Kenneth with a cu- 
rious and wistful affection. Presently there 
crept over him a great languor, the after- 
math of spiritual and bodily tension. 
Drowsiness overcame him, and he could see 
only her gentle eyes. 

Later he awoke with a start to find his 
head on her lap. He rubbed his eyes and 
sprang to his feet. 

“ How long have I been asleep?” 
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“Not long—it doesn’t matter.” 

Her voice was full of soft inflections. He 
blushed furiously. 

“ Did I go to sleep like that?” 

“No, but you were not comfortable, and 

made you so.” 

“And you didn’t move?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI was very happy. I did not want 
to move.” She rose stiffly. “I do not care 
how long the strike will last!” she added 
rebelliously. 

Lacking an answer, he picked up the 
basket. The fire had been long reduced to 
a patch of ash, which lay, white, in the 
middle of the little glade. It suggested a 
burned-out altar. 

Their eyes met, and Greta turned into 
the trail, walking quickly, her head high. 
At the edge of the clearing she stopped sud- 
denly and pointed into the bush. 

“ There’s some one there!” 

Kenneth started, and stood still to listen. 
He caught the sound of quick steps in the 
underbrush. 

“ Hello!” he said sharply. 

The sound increased till, with a snapping 
of twigs, a man strode into the open in 
front of them. It was Sanders. He stood 
there, tall, lean, and menacing, his brows 
tightened into a heavy, black line, his eyes 
hot and angry. 

Greta shrank back instinctively, but her 
gaze did not falter. 

“Where did you come from?” she de- 
manded. 

Sanders laughed grimly. 

“T’ve been watching your pleasant little 
party for the last hour or two. I saw you 
come in here, and I came after you. Un- 
derstand?” he added meaningly. 

Kenneth was furious. 

“Ts it any of your business?” 

“Tt might have been,” Sanders snapped 
significantly. 

“What do you mean?” The lad’s mus- 
cles were swelling into knots. 

“What do I mean? Well, just this—I 
was ready to finish you, and I'd have done 
it if—if—” 

Greta started violently and stared at 
Kenneth with swift comprehension. Her 
temples were scarlet; but he only threw off 
his coat and sprang forward. 

“ Will you settle it now?” 

The foreman laughed contemptuously. 
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“ Think it over, and you'll get it. As for 
fighting, you'll have a bellyful before long!” 

Then, after a long stare at the girl, he 
plunged back into the wood. 
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On the second day of the strike Pethick 
betook himself to the office of Jackson 
Chambers, where he sat for an hour, talk- 
ing earnestly. 

In making Chambers his trustee, and 
guardian to Sylvia, old James Percival had 
not intended that the lawyer should have 
any part in the actual management of the 
factory. Ten years before he died the 
owner had picked out Pethick, and there 
had been a peculiar satisfaction in watch- 
ing the young man come on. Tempera- 
mentally calm and naturally shrewd, he ab- 
sorbed the doctrines of his employer, and 
it was not long before the essential neces- 
sity for profit-making meant even more to 
him than to James Percival. 

The weekly factory report began to repre- 
sent something bigger than mere records, 
being primarily the reflection of his own 
management. A fractional increase of cost 
was a black mark, a thing for which he held 
himself strictly accountable. With a little 
more pressure here and a little more exac- 
tion elsewhere, a repetition of the mistake 
was avoidable. 

Ultimately Pethick developed into a man 
on guard against his fellows, cautious lest a 
workman should acquire undue influence, 
and avaricious for the last fraction of labor 
he could extract. He was mean, and in his 
own soul he knew it; but he used his mean- 
ness to advance his usefulness. Within six 
months of James Percival’s death he felt 
that the factory was in the hollow of his 
hand. ? 

Since those in authority automatically 
reproduce their own views in others, it 
came about that the factory ‘was a hive of 
suspicion. Men worked there because they 
had to. 

In the old man’s time there was among 
the senior employees a grim satisfaction in 
the fact that they had been with Percival 
since he started. There used to be nods, 
and occasional hand-shakes, and gruff salu- 
tations. Percival was a bit of a driver, but 
he played fair. One knew where one stood, 
and there was no crooked work. Now 
everything had changed. Pethick at thirty- 
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five held the reins that had dropped from 
the fingers of seventy; but Pethick used 
spurs and tightened the curb. 

About Sylvia there were many views in 
the factory, but most of the hands disliked 
the old man’s daughter. There had been 
occasional glimpses of a shining motor that 
slid smoothly up the street, of a dainty 
creature who seldom got out, but spoke to 
Pethick for a few moments from where she 
sat; after which, with a purring of the 
machine, the girl would vanish. Little was 
said. Women glanced at her with curious 
expressions, men’s lips tightened, and chil- 
dren stared and sometimes rolled their 
hoops against the glistening wheels. 

Once Sylvia, arriving at noon, had moved 
up the street against the outpouring tide. 
While the car wedged itself through a sea 
of faces, she had been conscious of hun- 
dreds of eyes that appeared strange and 
remote. They were not forbidding, only 
cold and critical. She felt herself being 
examined and appraised by successive 
brains which, having sold themselves for a 
few hours, were now free to come to their 
own conclusions. 

It was not till the strike actually began 
that Pethick felt the meed of counsel. Af- 
fairs in the factory had often come near 
the breaking-point, and just as often had 
they been smoothed out by a fractional con- 
cession. He looked on the men as a herd 
divided between fear and unrest. Here and 
there one stood out stronger and more dan- 
gerous than the others, but he had always 
been able to find means of dealing with 
such cases. 

With Sohmer it was different. Pethick 
had never been easy about Sohmer, but had 
conceived a curious respect for him, born 
of the consciousness that there was in the 
man something not to be reached by any 
standard method. And it was, as much as 
anything else, the memory of the expression 
on Sohmer’s face as he turned to the office 
door that now led Pethick to consult with 
Jackson Chambers. 

The lawyer heard the manager's state- 
ment and streked his beard thoughtfully. 
This was the first time Pethick had broached 
the subject of labor troubles, and he spoke 
almost with indignation that men could be 
so short-sighted. Presently Chambers in- 
terrupted him. 

“ Just how much was involved?” 
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“ About twenty thousand a year. The 
thing is absurd!” 

Chambers swung in his chair, and open- 
ing the door of the safe, fished out a packet. 
Selecting one paper, he scanned it intently. 

“Humph! How long do you think the 
men will stay out?” 

“ That’s more than I can say, but there 
shouldn't be any difficulty in getting help.” 

“ As good help?” 

“ Not at first.” 

“ And at the old wages?” 

“TJ guess so.” P 

Chambers looked out of the window. The 
trees were already thickening into bud, and 
next week he would get some golf. The 
reflection softened him. There were so 
many who never got any golf! 

“Deo you think,” he said slowly, “ apart 
from its effect on the year’s profits, that 
there’s any justice in what the men say? 
Mind you, I’m only trying to see it from 
both sides. One has to, to give an opinion 
that’s worth anything.” 

Pethick glanced at him swiftly. 

“It’s hard enough on them, I admit that; 
but you can say the same of every factory- 
hand in the country. It isn’t one increase 
I’m afraid of; it’s the next, and the next, 
till the thing is impossible. Prices are up, 
I know; but will they agree to a reduction 
if prices go down? Not much! Then 
where do we get off?” 

Chambers seemed a little troubled. Men- 
tally he was on edge to find justification for 
Pethick; sentimentally he was distinctly un- 
comfortable. 

“Twenty thousand a year seems a lot, 
but when you divide it up among five hun- 
dred, it means forty dollars apiece.” 

“You don’t figure it that way, do you?” 
Pethick’s tone had a shade of contempt. 

“No,” said Chambers simply. “I was 
just questioning whether forty dollars a 
year could make any material difference to 
any one.” 

“It isn’t altogether the amount— it’s the 
principle. If you knuckle down now, you 
do it for all time. What about the next 
forty?” 

“TI wonder!” hazarded Chambers reflec- 
tively. 

He dropped into thought. His late client 
had run the factory for thirty years with- 
out a strike. Of late,#lige other discerning 
men, Chambers had held his ear to the 
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ground, and had caught rumblings that 
sounded as if deep forces were stirring 
somewhere. It had been his business to 
protect those who tossed about capital and 
labor as in a game; but now he had begun 
to question whether the man in overalls 
would much longer be content to play the 
pawn on the modern chessboard. Always, 
however, just when revolt was imminent, 
the inflexible machine scored over an un- 
wieldy opposition— unwieldy through its 
very mass. 

Labor, he concluded, was not wise enough 
to employ brains on its own behalf; or per- 
haps it was that capital already controlled 
a monopoly of the purchasable brains. He 
glanced at Pethick, who sat clothed in gar- 
ments of authority. Behind Pethick loomed 
an endless phalanx of other employers, on 
whom he could call to strengthen his posi- 
tion; and at this thought Chambers expe- 
rienced a sudden distaste for his own job. 

“You're going to advertise for more 
men?” he queried. 

Pethick nodded. 

“That may make a little trouble, but 
we've got to go through with it.” 

“Have any of the old hands offered to 
talk with you?” 

“Not yet. I’m going to put up a notice 
that before I say anything further they’ve 
got to come back to work. The job will be 
open for them for ten days.” 

“Why ten days?” 

“The first few days are a holiday,” said 
Pethick grimly; “but the shoe soon begins 
to pinch. There may be a sort of exhilara- 
tion about chucking your job, but it doesn’t 
last long. Freedom isn’t what it’s cracked 
up to be without a pay-envelope. Men 
think they can do a lot, but when it comes 
to the scratch it’s another matter. Be- 
sides "—he hesitated—‘“ the women are the 
ones who settle a strike in the long run.” 

Chambers experienced a sudden revulsion 
of feeling. 

“T suppose we shall have to go through 
with it, now it’s started,” he said with a 
touch of depression. “ You'll agree that it’s 
better to say nothing to Miss Percival at 
present. She won’t be back for a few 


months, and it ought to be over long be- 
fore that, eh?” 

Pethick shook his head decisively. 

“Oh, it would make no end of trouble,” 
he said. 


“ Miss Percival can’t be expected 


’ 
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to understand, and it would be very unfor- 
tunate if—” 

“Tf she did,” put in Chambers shrewdly. 
“Probably you're quite right. By the way, 
just what did you offer them?” 

“Two per cent increase; they asked for 
eight.” 

“Two per cent!” The lawyer rumi- 
nated. “That isn’t much difference.” 

“You can’t figure it that way,” protested 
Pethick. 

“No,” said Chambers thoughtfully. “I’m 
hanged if I can”; and at that Pethick left 
him. 

Bertha Chambers’s views of the strike 
were rather chaotic. Her husband had said 
very little, except that it was one of those 
unavoidable things for which all employers 
must unfortunately be prepared. She her- 
self was somewhat frightened. Strikes, 
riots, and bloodshed were to her a malevo- 
lent trinity, not to be divorced from one 
another. 

There was a head-line in the morning 
newspapers, and an interview with Pethick, 
in which he sounded regretful and almost 
sympathetic. Sohmer and the others had 
refused to speak. As far as Bertha Cham- 
bers could see, appearances were a little 
against the strikers. She was vastly re- 
lieved to think that Sylvia was still in 
Europe. 

This thought was uppermost when, in 
motoring toward her husband’s office, her 
car was caught in a jam of traffic. She 
glanced at the pavement. It was crowded 
with a homeward-hurrying throng. Pres- 
ently into a little gap there stepped a tall 
figure that she instantly recognized. After 
a word to the chauffeur she alighted hastily, 
and dived forward with a total lack of dig- 
nity. Grasping her parasol, she prodded a 
blue-clad back. 

“ Kenneth, Kenneth, stop this minute!” 

He started, wheeled quickly, and stared 
into her eyes. They bored into his own 
with a sharp resolution. 

“Don’t run away again! I want to 
speak to you. Where can we talk?” 

Kenneth laughed. The sound of her voice 
had strangely suggested that there were still 
people in the world to whom he meant some- 
thing. The animation in her face, the wait- 
ing car, the quiet perfection of her dress, 
the thought that he could go and dine with 
her if he would, all came like a ray of light 
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into a mind dark and weary with fore- 
bodings. He had almost begun to feel like 
an outcast. 

“How do you do?” he said cheerfully. 
“No, I won’t run away.” 

“ Will you get into my car?” 

He glanced into a shop-window. 

“Won't you come with me and have 
some ice-cream? I’m not exactly dressed 
for your car.” 

Her eyes twinkled shrewdly. 

“Yes, I will. I’ve got exactly fifteen 
minutes. How is your father?” 

“I think he’s better. He knew me the 
last time, and they say he'll pull through 
now; but it’s rather dreadful. I heard 
you'd been to see him.” 

He led the way into a rear parlor, in 
which were glass-topped tables and cane- 
seated chairs. Here he ordered ice-cream 
for two. 

“T didn’t quite finish my talk with you 
last autumn,” Mrs. Chambers began firmly. 
“ Now how long does this nonsense last?” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say, 
“For two months,” he had reckoned so 
long on a certain date. Then, realizing that 
the curtain would fall in a fortnight at 
most, he temporized. 

“ Till Sylvia gets back.” 

“You mean this foolishness goes on till 
June?” The ice-cream arrived with a clat- 
ter. She regarded its pink mound suspi- 
ciously, and pushed it away. “ Disgusting! 
Don’t eat it.” 

He swallowed a spoonful. 

“Tt’s first-rate. I’m not as particular as 
I used to be.” 

She surveyed him critically. He was 
vastly different from the youth who used 
to visit Sylvia. His shoulders were broader 
and, somehow, thicker;:he was less lissom, 
and moved with a certain deliberation that 
seemed strange in one so young. His hands 
were stronger and more massive, his finger- 
tips slightly broadened. He had, it ap- 
peared, acquired a dignity in which she 
missed a casual joyousness remembered of 
old. His face had become graver, and there 
was a suggestion of a fine, vertical line be- 
tween his brows. 

Mrs. Chambers appraised him rapidly, 
chiefly conscious that between them the dis- 
parity of age seemed to have vanished. He 
struck her now as one who must be taken 
seriously. 
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“T heard from Sylvia last week,” she 
remarked severely. 

“So did I. She ”—he regarded her rue- 
fully—“ she seems rather vexed with me.” 

“Don’t you think she’s perfectly right?” 

Kenneth carved his ice-cream into a 
square block that looked like a factory 
building. He was thinking hard. In Mrs. 
Chambers’s face there was no accusation, no 
distrust, She was palpably and enormously 
inquisitive, and wanted to know. He felt, 
too, that she had something that was almost 
affection for him. She would be a good 
friend, and just now he needed friends. 

“TI want to tell you the whole thing,” he 
said, looking straight into her face. “I 
really do; but I cannot tell you unless you 
promise to say nothing till Sylvia gets back. 
I’ve got to ask this, because it affects others 
besides myself. I’m tremendously in earnest 
—I really am.” 

She quivered with interest. 

“You don’t want me to say anything, 
even to my husband?” 

There was a peculiar fascination in the 
idea of knowing something that Jackson 
Chambers did not know. Kenneth shook 
his head. 

“ Not to him, above all. 
any farther than yourself. 
stand if you knew.” 

She experienced a delicious thrill. 

“Very well, I promise—till Sylvia comes 
back. Now!” 

Kenneth drew a long breath and began 
steadily, pitching his mind back to the day 
when he found his father helpless. It 
seemed at first that there was almost too 
much to be said, and the impossibility of 
putting the thing as he felt it left his words 
cold and pointless; but Bertha Chambers 
settled in her chair and regarded him with 
increasing wonder. ; 

“Go on, please!” she said. 

It was an uneven tale. Sometimes, as he 
told of them, the biggest figures in his story 
looked out of drawing; but he was nerved 
by the knowledge that what he did tell was 
life—life as once he had never dreamed it. 
Of Sohmer he spoke with an unconscious 
homage that moved his hearer mightily. 
Of Greta he could not make himself say 
much, but his omissions were not the less 
eloquent. 

Gradually it appeared to Bertha Cham- 
bers that the very walls of the factory had 


It must not go 
You’d under- 
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been removed, and that she was staring 
straight into the hearts of people who here- 
tofore had meant nothing to her. There 
came a strange sensation of living and feel- 
ing with incredible swiftness. By the time 
Kenneth reached the events leading up to 
the strike, she was tense with excitement. 
Kenneth, had he known it, was ripping 
away the barriers which had screened the 
world from her vision. 

He paused, breathless. The quarter-hour 
had long since passed. Jackson Chambers 
had reached home in a democratic trolley- 
car, but his wife sat oblivious, while Ken- 
neth hurried on. 

“Tt is impossible now that Sylvia won’t 
understand. Don’t you see, it is the biggest 
opening imaginable! I’ve been through it, 
and I know. It needn’t mean much sacri- 
fice of our income, and I want these people 
to appreciate her as she really is. They’re 
not unreasonable, and I wonder sometimes 
that they haven’t broken loose and helped 
themselves. I think they would, if it were 
not for Sohmer. You've got to know him; 
he’s—” Kenneth paused, and went on in 
lower tones: “He’s something like Christ. 
Even his smile is sad. He understands— 
that’s the only way I can put it. We've 
just got to try and prevent any trouble till 
Sylvia gets back. If any one at the fac- 
tory guessed who I was, it would make no 
end of trouble. I should be called a spy 
at once. MHere’s Sylvia’s cablegram—I 
didn’t show it to you.” 

He pulled it from his pocket. 
Chambers glanced at it. 

“Does no one know who you are?” she 
asked Kenneth. 

“Only Greta,” he-replied, blushing fu- 
riously. 

“ And why "—there was a slight quiver in 
the voice—*“ why did you tell her?” 

“JT—I had to!” he blurted, crimson to 
his temples. “It was only fair,” he added 
with an effort. 

“Ah!” There was a flutter in the lace at 
Bertha Chambers’s throat. 

“Please don’t misunderstand me!” he 
begged. “It’s rather hopeless to try and 
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explain it all.” 

“Ts that the girl I saw you with last 
autumn?” 

He nodded. It appeared that now it was 
for him to put Greta on record, and in no 
uncertain way; but this seemed as difficult 
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as to delineate her father. He could read 
Mrs. Chambers’s thoughts. 

“You've seen people who were entirely 
different from their surroundings? Greta is 
like that. I believe she could do anything, 
or fill any place; but she has never had a 
chance. I admire her tremendously, and so 
would you. She’s full of courage. . She 
would be a sort of refuge of a wife to any 
man, and he could always count on her, 
especially if he were up against it.” 

Bertha Chambers stiffened slightly. 

“ Have you told Sylvia about Greta?” 

“No. She couldn’t have understood.” 

“TI don’t believe she could.” This with 
a touch of austerity. 

Kenneth’s eyes, dwelling on her pleading- 
ly, were so transparently honest that she 
relented; but with her knowledge of Sylvia, 
it appeared that Kenneth was counting on 
his fiancée for a good deal. She said so as 
gently as she could. 

“But you don’t know Sylvia! This has 
been a sort of test year for both of us, and 
she started at once when I cabled. You 
make me rather uncomfortable. Don’t you 
think I’ve done right all through?” 

Mrs. Chambers looked at her watch and 
rose hurriedly. 

“You're a dear, quixotic boy, and you 
deserve to be happy. I’ve promised not to 
mention this till Sylvia gets back, and I 
won't. I believe you’ve done what you felt 
was right aad climbed up on a sort of altar 
of self-sacrifice, but I’m not sure whether it 
was a wise thing to expect Sylvia to climb 
up beside you without telling her why. 
However, that will clear itself up in a few 
days. So now promise me one thing.” 

“ All right—what is it?” 

“Tt’s about your friend Greta,” she said 
warningly. 

“Yes. Please go on.” 

“T’ve an idea that the affection of such 
a girl as you describe may be a stronger 
thing than perhaps you imagine.” She 
looked at him wistfully. “You told her 
who you were, because in fairness to her 
you had to, and I quite understand; but 
I hope you won’t put yourself in the posi- 
tion of doing anything else because you 
thiak you have to.” 

A faint tinge of pink mounted to her tem- 
ples us she turned tu the door. 

Forty minutes later she entered her draw- 
ing-room slightly flurried. Dinner had been 




















announced, and Jackson Chambers stood in 
wonderment in front of the fire. That his 
wife should be late was incredible. 

Whisked into the dining-room, he dallied 
with his soup and regarded her expectantly. 
She met his gaze with a whimsical smile 
which he found captivating. She seemed 
astir with such unusual energy that he had 
a charming vision of the Bertha of thirty 
years ago. 

“ Jackson, please tell me about the 
strike,” she began abruptly. 

He experienced a violent revulsion. The 
strike was filed neatly away in his office, 
and with it certain disquieting reflections 
which had become almost reiterant. The 
evening was wrecked at the very outset. 

“Ts it necessary to introduce that sub- 
ject with the soup?” 

“Don’t you want me to be intelligent?” 

“ What is it you want to know?” he coun- 
tered resignedly. 

“Who do you say is right?” she demand- 
ed thoughtfully. 

“The company.” There was a note of 
decision in his voice. 

“ But who do you feel is right?” she per- 
sisted, unsatisfied. 

“ Both,” he growled with inward relief. 

“ Then, of course, everything will be set- 
tled. I’m so glad!” 

“ My experience,” said Chambers doubt- 
fully, “is that such things are most difficult 
to settle when both are right. Neither 
wants to let go.” 

“What does Mr. Pethick say? You 
know I don’t like him.” 

He smiled dryly. 

“ Pethick is standing on the idea that this 
is only the thin end of the wedge, and if he 
gives in now it is for all time. Naturally, 
I am expected to support him, but it’s one 
of those things one can’t stomach very 
cheerfully.” 

His wife reflected. She had a vision of 
Kenneth telling her things about a strike 
which she had never dreamed before. 

“ So it’s you and Mr. Pethick on one side 
and two thousand people on the other?” 

“Why two thousand?” he _ returned 
shortly. 

“TI understand that there are five hun- 
dred workmen in the factory, and most of 
them have families. Haven’t you always 
told me that?” 

“ Have I?” he said curiously. 
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“Have you sent word to Sylvia?” she 


went on swiftly. 

“No, it’s hardly a matter for her.” 

“Can you imagine any circumstances un- 
der which she could help?” suggested his 
wife. 

“ None whatever, and it would be a dis- 
advantage to all if she were to attempt it. 
The men wil drift in gradually, and then, 
if Pethick is anything of a psychologist, he 
will give them a raise. I have advised 
that.” 

“ But doesn’t it seem a strange thing that 
Sylvia should be so helpless where her own 
interests are concerned?” 

“Wise people,” Chambers said a trifle 
sententiously, “don’t engage women to 
settle labor troubles.” 

She glanced at him with a sudden and 
baffling smile. 

“TI believe you’re perfectly right, Jack- 
son.” And not another word could he 
extract. 
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By the end of the first week many of the 
strikers were in an ugly mood. Pethick’s 
notice had set a time-limit for submission, 
and it was known that employment-agents 
were arranging to fill up the vacant places. 
This put the majority of the committee on 
edge, notably Sanders and Erickson. One 
was hot, scathing, and threatening; the 
other silent and deadly. Sohmer moved 
about, seemingly placid as before, but with 
a shadow in his eyes. 

Kenneth, watching, was assured that by 
some mysterious method Sohmer had known 
what was coming. This assurance invested 
the giant with a strange and inspiring sig- 
nificance. 

In this week, especially, Greta seemed 
transfigured. Quietly and deliberately she 
hid within her breast the truth of her love, 
and from that secret place there radiated a 
superb interpretation of life. 

Not by any look or sign did she suggest 
that her father’s house differed from what 
it was before, and in deft and innumerable 
ways she maintained the every-day atmos- 
phere of work. During the hours when the 
men should have been at the factory she 
seemed hardly conscious of their presence, 
and to every meal she added dishes of her 
own, as if this were the season to pay 
tribute to the wage-earner. She brought 
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continually to bear upon these anxious days 
- a rare and delicate understanding, the out- 
come not of any obvious existence, but of 
her more intimate and elusive life. 

At the news that Pethick intended to em- 
ploy outside labor, the committee met hur- 
riedly. There was now no need for con- 
cealment. Sohmer’s house was recognized 
as headquarters, and the giant shouldered a 
double burden without protest. Some of 
the men came to him, made suggestions, 
accepted his decision, and went away con- 
tent; but Sanders and Erickson grew hourly 
more unruly, and attended the meeting in 
open revolt. Miller, Trufitt, and Peters 
were also beginning to waver. 

Sohmer spoke first. So far, he said, they 
were carrying out their intentions. Noth- 
ing had happened that they had not ex- 
pected. He was glad that no damage had 
been done, because it would only come back 
on themselves. Outside labor, he believed, 
had promised help. He concluded with a 
significant glance at Miller, as if counting 
on support from that quarter. 

Miller expressed himself carefully, as be- 
came a master mechanic. He deprecated 
violence or destruction, for, knowing better 
than the rest what machinery cost, he men- 
tally revolted at the thought of wrecking it. 
As for his own men, they would hang 
together. 

While he talked, Erickson stared at him 
with dull interest. Here, it seemed, was 
one who, though he worked for others, had 
learned to take care of himself. The Scan- 
dinavian had a touch of envy. 

Sanders was up before Miller finished, 
and in him Kenneth recognized the fire- 
brand. When the foreman of the rubber- 
washing room spoke, it was in a_high- 
pitched, ragged voice that betrayed the ten- 
sion of his restless brain. His eyes roved 
to Kenneth, dwelt on him insolently for a 
moment, moved excitedly round the table, 
and fixed on Sohmer. It became clear that 
through Sanders, and in no other way, must 
Sohmer control the unruly element. 

“T’ve heard nothing except what we 
mustn’t do,” the foreman said disgustedly. 
“Tt seems to me this is a sort of Sunday- 
school meeting, with Pethick for a teacher, 
and I’m sick of it. There are some things 
we've got to do darned quick. Have we 
sent out any pickets yet? Not one. Has 
any one tried to put the fear of God into 
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those employment-agents? No one. Has 
our view been given to the papers, like the 
company’s? Nothing said. It seems to me 
we're just leaning back and doing nothing, 
for fear we might do something Pethick 
don’t like. This strike’s a joke, and the 
joke’s on us—that’s what I say!” He thrust 
his lean face close to Erickson’s. “ What 
about you, you big Swede? Are you going 
to let Pethick walk all over you, too?” 
The blond man slowly shook his gigantic 
head. Resentment had rankled in his breast 
ever since Bennett stopped those friendly 
trips to the machine-shop. Sometimes he 
stared at his massive arms, on which the 
corded muscles were ridged like ropes, and 
wondered what it would feel like to be able 
again to hit a man with them—perhaps to 
hit many men. He saw his two fists grip- 


ping the throats of Pethick and Bennett, 
and the vision was strangely comforting. 
steady gaze of 


Finally he caught the 
Sohmer. 

“T don’t know,” he said, hesitating. “If 
we are to fight, I shall be glad. Yes! I 
have not fought since I left Géteborg.” His 
voice rumbled deeper, while a cold flicker 
began to dance in his eyes. “That was 
good. They were men in Goteborg! I 
would like to fight, if I had no woman.” 

“Then keep quiet!” broke in Trufitt. 
“ By rights, you hadn’t ought to be here, 
you've got so little at stake. Neither has 
Sanders, for that matter—though from all 
accounts he’d like to have.” 

He glanced at the room above and 
laughed meaningly. Sanders turned to him 
a face livid with anger, and sprang up; but 
Sohmer, with amazing swiftness, interposed 
his great bulk. For an instant a struggle 
was imminent, till Trufitt laughed. 

“T didn’t mean anything,” 
amiably. “Sit down, man.” 

Sanders gnawed at his mustache and 
swung suddenly to Kenneth. 

“What about you, Anderson? 
haven’t said much.” 

Kenneth started. At that moment he was 
trying to decipher the inner Sanders, where 
there seemed to be a quality that only need- 
ed control to carry him far. The foreman 
had been ready to kill him the week before, 
and he admitted that Sanders was right. 
Later he would try to keep specially in 
touch with him—it would not be difficult 
when once Pethick was out of the way. 


he said 
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Then, by and by, Sanders would marry 
Greta. 

Presently he realized that the eyes of the 
group were on him. 

“Tt is hard for me to speak,” he said. 
His cheeks were crimson. “I haven’t earned 
the right to say anything yet. I’m not 
married; but if I were, I'd want to do the 
best I could for my family. This is going 
to come out all right.” 

He spoke haltingly, unwilling to say any- 
thing that he might have .to regret, but 
chiefly conscious of long rows of small 
houses tenanted by women and children 
waiting wistfully for the decision of the 
toiler who had at last taken affairs—their 
affairs—into his own hands. He seemed to 
himself hideously deceptive. Even the ha- 
tred in Sanders’s breast was a better thing 
than this. 

“Look here, you fellows!” he burst out. 
“T think I can—” 

“Tt is not well impulsive to be,” broke in 
Sohmer, with a peculiar note of warning, 
which silenced him abruptly. ‘“ What is 
done we for ourselves must do.” 

“Not the way you’re going about it!” 
interrupted Sanders. “ Not in a thousand 
years! Now, see, I’m willing to stand by 
for a week. If your peace at any price 
hasn’t any result by then, it’s no good. I 
don’t reckon it’s any good, anyway, and just 
for one reason. You figure on making an 
impression by arguing, but does Pethick 
strike you that way? Not by a darned 
sight! The reason your plan isn’t going to 
work out is because you've got nothing to 
play with; but when we start the new game 
we're going to have something. Eh, Erick- 
son, what about that?” 

A curious change came over the Swede’s 
face. His eyes seemed to contemplate some- 
thing so big that it impressed him. 

“Yes, if it comes to that, we shall have 
something—many things!” 

“What are you two driving at?” said 
Peters nervously. “I know—you are going 
to start trouble and get us all into it so far 
that we'll never get out. You stop them, 
Sohmer!” He turned to the giant excitedly. 
“ Now I’ve told you, you watch them!” 

Sanders broke in disgustedly: 

“ What did you expect—an apology from 
Pethick, and everything we asked for? Not 
much! There’s only one way to get under 
his s 4 ” 
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“So?” said the giant at the end of the 
table. 

Erickson’s blue orbs brightened coldly, 
but Sanders leaned forward. 

“The way to get under his skin is to 
scare him stiff; and that’s easy, and no 
more expensive than he makes it.” 

“What are you up to, anyway?” Miller 
suddenly asked. 

“Tl tell you in a week. Till then”— 
Sanders laughed sardonically—“ I’ll be good 
and come to Sunday-school, but after that 
we don’t care a hang whether school keeps 
or not. You tell the boys, Sohmer, that we 
had a most harmonious meeting. So-long! 
Come on, Erickson.” 

Sohmer sighed as they tramped out. 

“Tt is not often those who make the war 
that can also the peace make. You under- 
stand ”’—here he glanced at Miller—“ what 
is Sanders’s meaning?” 

The mechanic nodded. 

“Yes, but he’d better keep his hands off 
my shop. I’m in this up to the neck; but 
if it comes to smashing things to make 
Pethick squeal, he can smash something 
else. Will you see about the pickets? He’s 
right there.” 

“And what about something in the pa- 
pers?” put in Peters. “That ought to 
help.” 

“Yes,” said Sohmer, “if one could print 
it as we wish. But ”—he paused, and con- 
tinued bitterly—“ the working man does not 
advertise. Those who the papers own also 
make out the bills for advertisements, and 
every month from the company comes the 
check. What kind of customers are San- 
ders and Miller and Sohmer? If by and 
by I am killed, then the papers of me news 
will bring, for in me something of interest 
they will see. But till then—” 

He stopped dejectedly. Kenneth looked 
at him quickly. Miller was staring, tov. 
For the moment Sohmer had ceased to be 
conscious of their presence. He appeared 
to have set up communication with some- 
thing distant and mysterious, and to be 
exchanging signals incomprehensible to the 
others. 

“Tt was always like this,” he murmured 
gently; “and not till afterward did they 
see it.” 

His eyes closed for a moment. When 
they opened, his face was benignant and 
strangely tender. 
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Miller spoke indistinctly, fumbled with 
his hat, and then went out with Peters. 
Sohmer sat motionless till, rising heavily, 
he put his hand on Kenneth’s shoulder. 

“The door is nearly open now, my 
friend!” 

He mounted the narrow stairs. His wife 
was sitting on their bed, twisting her red 
hands, her cheeks stained with tears. He 
placed his great arm around her. 

“ We have together seen much, little one. 
So, are you strong for more?” 

She shook her head convulsively. 

“No, no! Let us go now. I have mon- 
ey, and I am afraid.” 

“Yes, I know. I am afraid, too.” 

She wiped her eyes. 

“You, Jacob, afraid?” 

“Yes, for many things. 
not understand.” 

“But you have told them, isn’t it?” she 
said helplessly. 

“Much have I told them, but I am only 
one. So it is written that all this must 
come.” 

“Then take me away first, now! Jacob, 
I have not before told you, but I am fright- 
ened and very tired. For years in Brunton 
always have I smiled, and it is not always 
easy to smile. Let us go to Stockholm. 
For Greta, too, it will be well.” 

Sohmer smiled down at her compassion- 
ately. The afternoon sunlight struck in 
through the small window and fell on his 
yellow beard till he seemed like a great 
golden god. 

“ About Greta you are not happy? It is 
what you told me before, yes?” . 

“Yes, I have told you. Greta not now 
the same is, and I do not understand. Her 
body is of my body the child, but inside it 
is different. I can see that she loves this 
Anderson, although I do not think that is 
his name.” 

“No,” said Sohmer gently. “Also I do 
not think so.” 

“ Then what is it?” 

“T have not asked, for he my friend is. 
That he cannot marry Greta he has told 
me—that was honest; but the rest 1 can- 
not - see.” 

Once more his eyes peered into some 
mysterious distance, while his lips moved 
inaudibly. His wife glanced up at him, 
took the great hand, and held it against her 
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cheek. They sat thus without moving, till 
his voice began in soft, hollow tones: 

“That is what he has told me, and it was 
hard to tell. But, little one, something else 
has spoken, I know not what, that when a 
girl like Greta loves as Greta loves, it is not 
wise to say what shall and what shall not 
be. I do not see”—his eyes narrowed once 
more—“I do not see our daughter lonely 
and unloved to be, and for us there will be 
time for rest and to remember many 
things.” 

“Ts it that you will win?” she said un- 
certainly. 

He nodded gravely. 

“T shall win, but perhaps the others will 
not win.” 

She stared in wonder. Was Jacob to de- 
sert those who followed him? 

“I do not understand.” She shivered a 
little. It was as if he were speaking to 
some one whom she could not see. 

“It has not been easy to smile,” he went 
on quietly. “ But you have been happy, is 
it not so?” 

A sense of parting, of infinite tribulation, 
enveloped her like a fog. It was not Soh- 
mer’s habit to speak much of the past; al- 
ways he had found something to look for- 
ward to. New it appeared that the future 
had spoken for itself, and, not being able 
to bear it, he was deliberately searching the 
bygone years to find something to be 
thankful for. 

It had always seemed, too, that he was 
in a way permanent, and immune to the 
things that ended existence for others. Per- 
haps this was because of his extraordinarily 
ageless face, neither young nor old, which 
reminded her at rare and startling intervals 
that while she herself reflected the wear and 
effort of life, Sohmer yielded nothing of his 
peculiar and baffling qualities. Now every- 
thing she had leaned on was threatened by 
some peril which she instinctively felt to 
be inevitable. She clung to him breath- 
lessly. 

“Always you have been good to me, 
Jacob, always—so good that I cannot tell! 
And Greta, too—when we breathe we love 
you. It is like that—I cannot explain.” 

Sohmer sighed heavily and took her in 
his great embrace. His lips moved as if in 
a voiceless benediction. His features were 
pale, luminous, and mystical. 


(To be continued in the July number of MuNseEy’s MacazineE) 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE HILL OF MARTYRDOM 


“ 


EY, you!” a voice suddenly shout- 
ed from the door of the living- 
room, where the cripple appeared, 

staring with terror. “ Drop dat, you!” 

Meiny shot a venomous glance at Joe’s 
twisted little figure, now hobbling forward 
at its best speed, but answered nothing. 
Even a rattlesnake gives warning before it 
strikes, but Meiny’s sodden soul—if soul he 
had—dwelt in far fouler depths than any 
serpent’s. 

At sight of the steel flickering in air, Joe 
set up a wild, ear-piercing scream of terror. 
Startled from his reverie, Bradford turned. 
The knife, aimed to shear through the back 
muscles and between the ribs right to the 
heart, drove up to its handle into his left 
shoulder. 

A swift, horrible coldness transfixed him 
as he struggled to rise. Keener than the 
physical pain, a stab of mental anguish 
penetrated him. Who had done this thing? 
Who had stabbed him from behind? One 
of his own men, turned traitor, bought over 
by the enemy? Could it be Dan, escaped 
from surveillance—Dan, maddened by lack 
of his drug? Or if not these, then who? 

With clutching hands that struggled to 
grip the table-edge, Bradford labored to 
rise. A strange, choking cough burst from 
his lips, now salt with the taste of blood; 
and on the whitewashed wall, which seemed 
to dance and shimmer before his eyes, a 
bloody rain grew visible, a bright crimson 
arc spattered there by his agonized gasping. 

Cursing, Meiny snatched out the knife 
and lifted it, dripping, for another stab; but 
Joe’s crutch, smashing down upon his hand, 
sent the blade spinning into the sawdust. 
With some superhuman effort the cripple 


had managed to throw himself forward, to 
stand a moment unsupported, to deal a 
paralyzing blow. 

Meiny crouched, his plans thrown out of 
joint by this unexpected attack. He had 
expected a quick kill and an easy, undis- 
covered getaway. His liquor-fuddled wits 
had taken no account of the cripple. Now 
he faced disaster. 

A second he paused, trying to think. 
Yes, he would kill the boy, too—the only 
witness! He bent, his hand stretched to- 
ward the knife; but again that terrible, ear- 
piercing shriek of Joe’s chilled the foul 
blood in his veins. Heavy footfalls and 
answering cries, from the kitchen, the living- 
room, and above-stairs, numbed his vulture 
heart with panic. Turning toward the 
street, he broke into a staggering run. 

Joe, braced against a table, hurled his 
crutch with his last ounce of energy, just 
before his anemic little body collapsed in a 
dead faint of horror. The crutch whirled 
clattering against the doorway and fell 
across it precisely as Meiny reached it in 
headlong panic. 

Tripped by the missile, the spawn of 
Irvin Stagg stumbled over it and fell héad- 
long. Spewing obscene curses, he sprawled 
across the sidewalk as some of Bradford’s 
men burst into the dining-room, where now, 
face downward in the blood-drabbled saw- 
dust, their stricken leader lay. 

Storms of confusion swept the Little 
Haven — confusion, terror, rage, and the 
spirit of swift revenge. Before Meiny could 
do more than scramble to his feet and 
break into a lurching run down Moon Court 
toward Fleet Street, Muggs Rafferty was 
after him, in the lead of a scattering trail 
of pursuers. 

Scuttling away like a scared coyote, 
Meiny lurched round the corner and ran 
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square into the arms of old Jim, who was 
just returning to the Haven. Jim under- 
stood nothing of events, but by instinct held 
fast to the fugitive, in spite of struggles, 
howls, and blasphemies. 

Then Muggs supervened, and with one 
swift, skilled blow behind the ear put Meiny 
so fast asleep that he never regained his 
alcoholic senses till more than half an hour 
after two struggling policemen had rescued 
him from the swift-growing mob bent on 
stamping out his verminous life, and had 
lodged his bruised, battered ugliness in a 
cell of the Hanover Street police-station. 

Curses and cries to high heaven for 
vengeance rose along the streets and alleys 
of the crowding North End, as the word 
ran swift as flame through all its ways: 

“The Haven missioner has been killed— 
murdered!” 

Dr. Tressor, pushing through the jostling, 
frightened, inefficient ring of men clustered 
about the prostrate martyr, knelt down, 
ripped off Bradford’s coat, and ordered 
everybody to stand back, while the assis- 
tant, carrying Joe out into the kitchen, 
deluged his pale face and hollow chest with 
water. 

“Is he killed, doctor? Is he dyin’?” 
whispered hushed, choking voices. “Is he 
gone?” 

Curses on Meiny rose on the heated air; 
somewhere outside could be heard the sound 
of a woman passionately weeping. 

Tressor, making a swift preliminary ex- 
amination, answered no word—dared answer 
none. 

“Here, doc!” suddenly cried Muggs. 
After having felled Meiny he had run back 
to the Haven, and now was jostling his way 
through the crowd. “Hey, let me take him 
up-stairs! He can have de room he give 
me—de d’rector’s room!” 

Muggs knelt beside the doctor, seeking 
to gather Bradford in his arms; but Tressor, 
with a shaking hand, pressed him back. 

“No, no!” said he in a low tone. “ Not 
here! This is a hospital case. Get him into 
my auto, quick—we haven’t a minute to 
lese!” 

Vellow-white with fear, Muggs gently 
picked up the bleeding, gasping man and 
carried him out of the Haven. The muted, 
horrified onlookers beheld in terror the 
broad, spreading crimson stain that dyed 
Bradford’s shirt—a stain collecting in heavy 


geouts which dripped to the reddened saw- 
dust, to the sidewalk, to the deep leather 
cushions of the doctor’s car, as Muggs 
clambered into the runabout with the sense- 
less missioner in his powerful arms. 

“ That’s right—hold him that way!” pant- 
ed Tressor, jumping in and taking the 
wheel. “Somebody here look after that 
dope up-stairs, or we’re liable to have a 


suicide on our hands, too! All ready, 
Muggs? Hold him tight!” 
Harshly the horn sounded. The silent 


crowd parted, and the car growled for- 
ward, with the ex-champion—his face hard 
and very grim—cradling in his arms the 
stricken idol of that reeking slum. 

“Fer God’s sake, doc,’ he whispered 
huskily, “get him dere—get him dere in 
time! He ain’t—a goner, is he? Ain't 
goin’ to take de big count?” 

“TI don’t know,” confessed the doctor. 
“Thank the Lord, it’s only a quarter-mile 
to St. Philip’s!” 

Behind the swiftly moving car, as it trav- 
ersed stifling, cobbled streets and swung up 
the historic hill toward the hospital, there 
followed a strange and motley train of 
terror-smitten folk—inmates of the Haven, 
a few of the outsiders who had come to 
know Bradford since he had started his 
experiment, and still other neighbors who 
had only beard of his strange, new, 
“ square-toss ” establishment. 

Came, too, the usual fringe of idly cu- 
rious taggers-on, eager for any excitement, 
good or bad, and now drawn by the un- 
usual spectacle of Muggs Rafferty in a 
doctor’s car, holding in his arms an uncon- 
scious, bleeding, shirt-sleeved man. Some 
of. these curiosity-seekers chattered loudly, 
their questions and ejaculations rising on 
the hot afternoon air; but those who knew 
the missioner kept silence, for the most 
part, as they clustered round an iron-grilled 
driveway gate through which the car had 
passed and disappeared. 

A heavy hush of awe, suspense, and grief 
brooded over the hilltop. Two or three 
policemen, officiously penetrating the crowd, 
commanded all and sundry to move on and 
not block the sidewalks; but even this 
usually resented activity brought forth no 
recriminations. Beyond such tolerance no 
North End gathering could well go in 
demonstration of its sorrow. 

Straight to the rear entrance of the hos- 











pital the doctor drove his car. Stretcher- 
bearers, issuing forth in haste, received the 
gasping Bradford from the arms of Muggs, 
unwilling to let him go, and violently pro- 
testing at being excluded from further par- 
ticipation. Without a second’s delay the 
bearers carried the wounded man to the 
elevator, which soared aloft to the operating- 
room floor at the top of the building. 

Tressor left his patient not a moment, 
save to prepare himself for operating. He 
had word sent to Dr. Hutchinson, the house 
physician, that an emergency case was on 
for immediate attention. At once the ma- 
chinery of St. Philip’s was set in motion for 
a life-and-death battle. 

Not five minutes after Bradford had been 
carried into the hospital he had been 
stripped and etherized, his wound had been 
“scrubbed up” and made superficially 
sterile, and he had been laid upon the steel 
and glass operating-table. Face down they 
laid him, with “ ether boots ” protecting his 
feet and legs, a blanket over him from the 
waist down, and his finely muscled torso 
naked. His head was turned to the right, 
so that he might breathe as freely as pos- 
sible and run no unnecessary risk of being 
choked by the blood that bubbled out with 
each labored exhalation—bright, arterial 
blood, foamy and vivid. 

The two surgeons, with rubber gloves on 
their hands, white linen caps on their heads, 
and their whole bodies covered with linen 
cassocks, were now making the final prepa- 
rations before setting to work. Nurses 
moved about, silent and efficient, bringing 
instrument-trays from the sterilizing-room, 
arranging dressings on the wheeled stands, 
doing all that had to be done with calm, 
nerveless precision. 

The sickly odor of ether filled the room. 
An unusually high tension of alertness made 
itself felt, for this was no routine case, easy 
to handle and sure of result, but a stern 
fight against that dread enemy, internal 
hemorrhage. 

“Bad, very bad indeed!” murmured 
Tressor, observing the wound under the 
glare of the broad, north-exposure skylight 
overhead. “A fearful stab, six inches deep 
at the very least—maybe seven or eight. 
We've got a fighting chance with this man, 
that’s all.” 

“The superficial wound, of course, is 
trivial,” commented Hutchinson. “A few 
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stitches would close that, if we had nothing 
else to consider.” 

“Of course; but the real damage is in- 
ternal. The lung-tissue must be badly in- 
volved.” Tressor pointed at the bloody 
froth that issued from the gash with a 
crepitant sound as fast as he wiped it away. 
“He’s bled terribly already, and it’s still 
going on. It’s all a question of keeping up 
his blood-supply till the styptic action of 
the blood can begin to check the flow—if 
that’s possible. These cases usually go out 
from loss of blood.” 

“ And there’s always septicemia to reckon 
on later as a possibility. What’s the pro- 
cedure here? We can’t get in there to tie 
off any blood-vessels. Sew it up and take 
chances?” 

“No,” answered Tressor. “It’s so grave 
I think [ll have to pack it and leave it 
open.” 

He beckoned imperatively to a nurse who 
had just entered from the sterilizing-room 
with a large tray containing a syringe and 
antiseptic fluid at body heat for cleansing 
the wound. 

“All ready!” he said crisply. 
here on this stand, please!” 

The nurse obeyea, then stood back at 
attention on the left side of the table, her 
gray-blue eyes watchful, her tawny hair 
drawn smoothly down beneath her starched 
white cap. The others took their places. 
The operation, practically hopeless, was 
about to begin. 

“ Not on that side,” commanded Tressor, 
without looking up. “ Round here, please. 
Keep his mouth free from blood. We don’t 
want any strangulation here!” 

The nurse took a pledget of cotton and 
walked round the head of the patient to the 
right side. Then, as she caught sight of 
Bradford’s face, she stopped short with a 
look of terror in her widening eyes. The 
pledget dropped from her hand. All the 
color faded from her cheeks. 

“Oh God!” she cried in a strange, chok- 
ing voice. 

Dr. Tressor 
looking up. 

“ Order!” he exclaimed. “ We must have 
discipline here. If you can’t control your 
nerves, you are dismissed!” 

“Pardon me, doctor, I—I’m all right 
now,” answered the nurse. 

With tight-drawn lips and set face she 
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took a fresh pledget of cotton and began 
her duty. 


Half an hour from that moment, while 
the silent crowd yet remained outside the 
hospital, waiting, watching for news, Brad- 
ford Vinton lay, still unconscious, on a 
white iron bed in a private room on the top 
floor of St. Philip’s. 

The continuing effects of the anesthetic 
and his extraordinary loss of blood kept his 
soul whelmed under black depths of ob- 
livion. Swathing bandages wrapped his left 
shoulder and the upper part of his chest. 
A steel support beside the bed held a tank 
of normal saline solution at ninety-nine 
degrees. From this tank a descending rub- 
ber tube led the fluid to the double needles 
which, driven in under the pectoral muscles, 
near the floating ribs, injected it into the 
tissues of the chest. Infiltrating, the salt 


solution might in some degree make up for 
the terrific hemorrhage— though on this 
measure only a slender hope could possibly 
be built. 

Seated beside the bed, Dr. Tressor was 
keeping close watch on every development. 


His thin, pallid face was knit in anxious 
wrinkles as he bent over the wounded man 
to apply his stethoscope. Nervously he lis- 
tened to the labored breathing of his patient, 
and to the desperate efforts of the over- 
taxed heart as it still fought to make the 
scant blood now remaining carry the failing 
life through the mutilated body. 

For a moment or two he listened, then 
put his stethoscope back on the table beside 
the bed and, looking at the nurse in charge, 
shook his head dubiously. A knock at the 
door turned his attention thither. 

“Come!” said he. 

The door opened. A nurse entered, the 
same nurse with the gray-blue eyes and 
tawny hair who had cried out in terror at 
sight of Bradford on the operating - table. 
A moment she stood there with tight- 
clasped hands and tense, pale face; then she 
advanced. 

“ Doctor!” said she tremblingly. 

“ Well, Miss Pennell, what is it?” 

“Can I—would it be in any way possible 
for me to—to be put on this case?” 

“H-m!” And Tressor peered sharply at 
her with eyes of sudden recognition. “ You 
mean—” 

“I mean I’ve got to do something for 
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him—for the patient. I must, doctor!” 
She spoke with passionate eagerness. “ It’s 
life or death to me. Can’t you possibly let 
me—let me take care of him now?” 

“ Are you quite sure of your nerves, Miss 
Pennell?” 

“ Absolutely! Try me and see.” 

“Tt’s rather irregular,” he commented, 
fingering the ribbon of his eye-glasses. “ In 
fact, quite so. Still, I think it might be 
arranged. Yes, I will do it on my own 
responsibility. Are you ready for duty?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Very well!” He turned to the other 
nurse. “ Miss Hildreth, Miss Pennell will 
relieve you.” 

When Miss Hildreth was gone, he faced 
the newcomer. 

“Tell me, Miss Pennell,” asked he, 
“what is the exact meaning of all this? 
Precisely what has this man been to you?” 

“ Everything that might have been and 
was not,” she whispered. 

“And cannot be?” 

“ And cannot be. Nevertheless, doctor, if 
he lives I shall always think of myself as 
his wife.” 

“ And if he dies?” 

“ Then I shall be his widow.” 


Some minutes later, standing at the bed- 
side, where Sylvia was still wiping the 
bloody froth from Bradford’s lips, the doc- 
tor laid a hand on her arm. 

“ This man’s relatives,” said he, “ ought 
to be notified.” 

“Why, doctor?” she questioned in an al- 
most inaudible voice. “Is it as grave as 
that?” 

“Tt’s very, very grave, Miss Pennell.” 

“Ts he going to die, doctor? Is he going 
—to—die?” 

“T can’t tell yet. His constitution is 
fighting for him, and so is his clean life; 
but, on the other hand, I never saw a hu- 
man being lose as much blood as he’s lost; 
and he’s still losing more. The internal 
bleeding is still in progress. His condition 
is very critical.” 

“ But he can’t die yet, doctor! He can’t!” 
she passionately exclaimed, joining her 
hands in anguish. “ His work isn’t finished 
yet—it’s impossible!” 

“Miss Pennell, what should or should 
not be has no weight with scientific fact. 
Facts are not to be swayed by sentiment. 
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Remember, you are a nurse and I am a 
physician, and let us keep to the realities. 
His condition is very, very grave. I be- 
lieve his relatives should be informed with- 
out delay. Tell me, please, what is his real 
name?” 

“You don’t know?” 

“ He insisted on being called Brown at 
the Haven; but, of course, that’s a palpable 
nom de guerre. You know his real iden- 
tity?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Tell me, then.” 

“ He—he’s Bradford Vinton.” 

“Vinton? Not the son of Eliot Vinton, 
of Marlborough Street?” 

“ Ves.” 

“God! This will kill the old man! He'll 
never survive it. But still, he must be told, 
and the quicker the better.” 

The doctor, his face very hard, his hands 
joined. behind his back, went over to the 
window and for a moment stood peering 
out through its open embrasure, out over 
the ancient hill, the cemetery, the sparkling 
sea. Up to him drifted a broken word or 


two, a murmur here and there, from the 
crowd still waiting in Hull Street, five 


stories below. 

“There was once upon a time another 
hill of martyrdom,” he whispered to him- 
self; “or so, at least, millions of men be- 
lieve. True or not, the symbolism is eter- 
nally true. I wonder why it is that every 
man who tries to save and uplift his fellow 
men must always tread the path of martyr- 
dom and drain the cup of death!” 


CHAPTER XXX 
TWO OLD MEN 


Down in the little white-walled recep- 
tion-room an anxious group was waiting— 
Muggs Rafferty, the old sailorman, and 
Jim, together with the little cripple—wait- 
ing for news, hoping it might not be the 
news they all feared. In front of the door 
on which their eager eyes were keeping 
watch now came the figure of Dr. Tressor. 
On the instant Muggs was out in the hall- 
way, confronting him. 

“ Say, doc!” he exclaimed, his voice sink- 
ing with dread as he noted the doctor’s pale, 
worried face. “ How’s he standin’ de gaff? 
He ain’t all to de mat yet, is he?” 
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“No, Muggs; but he’s a very sick man. 
We’ve done our best, our level best, but we 
can’t promise anything.” 

“Can I see him?” © 

“Not yet. And I’m terribly busy. You 
mustn’t butt in here. Go back in there and 
wait. The best way you can help him is to 
be patient.” 

“T get yer, doc!” Muggs answered, nod- 
ding. “I'll do de right t’ing. Go to it!” 

Without further discussion he retreated 
to the other watchers, while Tressor, enter- 
ing the hospital office, commanded the tele- 
phone-operator: 

“Get me Main 4381 as quick as you 
can!” 

“ Main 4381?” 

“Yes, and tell them St. Philip’s Hospital 
must speak to Mr. Vinton immediately. At 
once, you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

Came a certain pause, while the girl did 
her magic with plugs, cords, and switches. 
Then she announced: 

“T’ve got him, doctor. You can use the 
instrument there by the door.” 

The watchers in the reception-room, lis- 
tening acutely, heard the doctor’s voice: 

“Hello! Mr. Vinton? Mr. _ Eliot 
Vinton? 

“This is Dr. Tressor speaking at St. 
Philip’s Hospital. Mr. Vinton, your son, 
Bradford, has been severely injured— 
stabbed in the left lung. He is now at this 
hospital. 

“What’s that, sir? Of no interest to 
you? But, sir, you must come at once! 

“ My dear sir, this is incredible! Your 
son has just undergone an operation, and is 
now in a very critical condition. If he re- 
gains consciousness he will probably call for 
you, and your refusal to come may entail 
fatal consequences. 

“ This is unheard of! This is barbarous!” 
the doctor expostulated, his voice rising with 
indignation. “ Mr. Vinton—Mr. Vinton!” 

Frantically he rattled the receiver up and 
down. Then, after a moment’s silence, he 
turned to the operator. 

“The brute has cut me off!” 
claimed, pale to the lips with rage. 

Swearing under his breath, the doctor 
stood there for a moment, undecided what 
to do. 

Already the old sailorman had taken 
action. Cap in hand, he had silently de- 


he ex- 
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parted from the reception-room and the 
hospital. Eager questioners sought to de- 
tain him as he passed through the crowd; 
but, answering nothing, he elbowed them all 
aside, and with a bodeful look on his 
weather-tanned face made off down Hull 
Street. 

Some few minutes later, having passed 
through tortuous ways, skirted the famed 
Boston Stone, cruised past Dock Square, 
and come to moorings in State Street, the 
mariner rounded to in the shadow of the 
Old State House and cast an appraising eye 
aloft at the bulk of the Exchange Building. 

“ Aye, that’s where the old cap’n’s skulk- 
in’,’ muttered he. “If I don’t drag him 
down out o’ that crow’s-nest, my name 
ain’t Jethro Lawless an’ I never sailed 
blue water!” 

Presently he was confronting Eliot Vin- 
ton’s office-boy, who stared with uncon- 
cealed interest at this rough, gray-bearded, 
peckmarked man with the lobe of his left 
ear missing—tacit reminder of old, roister- 
ing days and nights when once an earring 
had been torn away in some half-forgotten 
sea-fight off Barbados. 

“Ts Cap’n Vinton here, lad?” asked the 
mariner, fixing stern blue eyes on the 
youngster. “If he is, tell him—” 

“There ain’t no Captain Vinton here,” 
the minion answered, grinning. ‘“‘ Maybe 
you mean—” 

The sailor brushed him aside as one 
brushes off a fly, slammed open the gateway 
in the office railing, and advanced like a 
hunter in search of his prey. Then up rose 
Mr. Tatlow, newly adjured in regard to the 
identification of callers, and faced this sin- 
gular apparition. 

“What do you want?” he demanded, 
peering through his glasses. Mr. Tatlow 
was very Bostonian and very precise. 
“What do you desire, sir?” 

“T want to see Cap’n Vinton!” 

“There is no Captain Vinton here, my 
geod man. Possibly you refer to Mr. Eliot 
Vinton, head of the—” 

“T said Cap’n Vinton, an’ cap’n it is!” 
affirmed the sailor. “ Moreover, I ain’t your 
good man, never was, an’ never will be; but 
I was a good man to him when we sailed 
out o’ Boston in the Lillian Lee forty-two 
year ago, him as skipper an’ me as first 
mate—that was afore you was launched, or 
your keel even laid down—an’ it’s Cap’n 
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Vinton I’m goin’ to lay ‘longside of an’ hail, 
or know the reason why!” 

“You cannot see him without first pre- 
senting your card. I have positive orders 
to that effect. Have you a card with you?” 

The mariner boggled out a _ well-worn, 
greasy wallet, fumbled in it with thick fin- 
gers, and extended a tattered paper. 

“ Here!” said he. “ That’s card enough 
an’ to spare. That’s my first mate’s license 
afore I was broke an’ disrated for—for one 
thing an’ another. Take that in to him, an’ 
tell him I want a—” 

“No, no, impossible!” interrupted Tat- 
low, handing the paper back with a shake 
of his head. “Mr. Vinton has nothing to 
do now with hiring men for his fleet. That 
is all left to the Coastwise and Maritime 
Shipping Agency, on Commercial Street. If 
you will see them—” 

Like a larger fly, but still only a fly, Mr. 
Tatlow was likewise brushed away. With 
a rolling gait the sailor strode forward in 
the direction of a ground-glass door marked 
“ Private.” All at once this door swung 
wide, and the shipmaster appeared, scowl- 
ing, agitated, pale. 

“What is all this?” he demanded in 
harsh tones. “ What is all this undignified 
altercation? Mr. Tatlow, did I not give you 
positive instructions—” 

“Cap’n Vinton, sir!” interrupted the 
mariner, clicking his worn-over heels to- 
gether and touching the vizor of his cap 
with a saluting forefinger. “Jethro Law- 
less, at your service, sir!” 

“What is that you say?” snapped Vinton. 
“ Jethro Lawless again, after all these years? 
What do you want of me?” 

“A few words, sir. I’m glad you ain’t 
forgot me, nor the Lillian Lee, sir, trimmest 
hooker ever sailed out o’ Boston under 
white canvas, built right fore an’ aft, an’ a 
joy to handle, if a man knew how to take 
her. That was more than forty year ago, 
Cap’n Vinton, sir, an’—” 

“Come in,” said Vinton bruskly, gestur- 
ing toward the glass door. ‘“ We cannot 
stand talking here.” 

“ Right-o, cap’n,” affirmed Lawless, nod- . 
ding his weather-worn head vigorously. 
“The packet o’ news I got for you ain’t for 
cabin-boys nor supercargoes to hear.” He 
glanced contemptuously at Tatlow. “Lead 
aft to the cabin, sir, an’ I'll follow!” 

When they were inside the office and the 














door was shut, Vinton faced his one-time 
first mate with a frown. 

“ Now then?” he queried. “I remember 
you, Lawless, of course, but I must admit 
I am not well disposed toward you. Your 
conduct at last accounts—years and years 
ago—deserved the strongest censure. If you 
have come back to me asking employment 
or begging favors, I frankly tell you I have 
none to give.” 

“T ain’t nowise surprised at that, cap’n,” 
answered the sailor, depositing his cap on 
the desk and swabbing his bald forehead 
with a bandanna of astonishing chromatic 
violence. “I ain’t askin’ for none, neither. 
All I’m askin’ is a few minutes’ gam with 
you. You've went up in the world, cap’n, 
an’ I’ve came down since them days when 
you learned your ropes aboard your own 
hookers, same as all the Vintons done afore 
you, an’ I come aft through the hawse- 
pipes only to get booted forrard again—an’ 
stay there ever since. But no matter about 
that. We once sailed as man an’ man to- 
gether, an’ it’s as man to man I want this 
little end o’ talk. I want to remind you 
*bout your son Bradford, an’-—” 

“T have no son!” the old shipmaster re- 
torted coldly, facing the mariner with an 
expression of inflexible pride. 

Jethro Lawless swabbed his head again as 
he answered: 

“ The real fact, cap’n, an’ the real trouble 
is that that there boy of yours ain’t got no 
father. No, no!” he continued, as Vinton 
would have indignantly interrupted him. 
“No, cap’n, it ain’t no use tellin’ me to put 
a stopper on my jaw. I can speak to-day, 
even if I couldn’t then; an’ speak I’m goin’ 
to, full an’ free!” 

He fixed a steady eye on the agitated, 
angry face of his one-time captain and, 
stroking his beard, went on: 

“Cap’n Vinton, sir, listen to me. Your 
boy, your only son, is layin’ in the lazaret 
with a wound in his lung you could put a 
marlinespike into. Bleedin’ to death, they 
say; founderin’ on the reefs, cap’n. Now 
here’s the question I put up to you all fair 
an’ proper—are you goin’ to jettison your 
cargo of pride an’ up anchor for Hull Street, 
to clap your binnacles onto him afore he 
plunges under, or ain’t you? That’s what 
I’m askin’ you, cap’n, an’ that’s what you’re 
goin’ to answer me straight an’ plain, here 
an’ now!” 

12 
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“How do you know about it?” demand- 
ed the shipmaster harshly. 

“How, cap’n? Why, I was there when 
he was run afoul of. I’m one of his men 
down to the snug harbor he’s got for such 
as me that’s a bit barnacled an’ would like 
to careen an’ scrape their hulls before put- 
tin’ out to sea again for a better passage 
than what brung ’em in. I was one of them 
that helped to cross the murderer’s bows 
when he was scuddin’ off—Meiny Stagg, if 
you'd like to know his name—” 

“ Stagg?” gulped the old man, with star- 


ing eyes. “ You said Stagg? No, no; it 
couldn’t have been—anybody of that 
name!” 


“Why not, cap’n, seein’ as it was? Yes, 
the man as run that butcher-knife into your 
son’s body was Meiny, son of Irvin Stagg, 
both of ’em the blackest - hearted pirates 
that ever scuttled a woman’s reputation or 
run the black flag up over a cargo of loot.” 

“No, no, not that!” quavered Vinton, 
terribly agitated, clutching his lean hands 
together. “Don’t tell me that, Jethro! 
This thing couldn’t have come about 
through Stagg!” 

“But it did, cap’n, I tell you — gospel 
truth. Why, what’s Stagg to you?” 

“ Nothing — nothing at all,” the ship- 
master stammered, laboring to master him- 
self. “ Nothing in this world. Just as he— 
my son that was—is nothing now.” 

“Mistake, cap’n! Biggest mistake of 
your life! He’s everythin’, everythin’ to 
you now, you understand me? An’ you're 
going to upstick an’ beat down to Hull 
Street to see him with me afore the Big 
Skipper calls him into the uncharted port 
we've all of us got to sail into some day, 
an’ none of us ever can sail out of again. 
You're goin’ to see him, an’—” 

“Never!” shouted Vinton, striking the 
desk a savage blow. His white face, drawn 
in deeper lines than ever, had set itself in a 
mask of inflexible determination. “ The boy 
mutinied. I put him in irons. He escaped 
and went overside. I let him sink, as I 
should have done; and if he is about to 
perish as a result of his own insensate folly, 
that is nothing to me!” 

Eliot Vinton turned away to sit down at 
his desk, but his one-time mate put a de- 
taining hand on the old shipmaster’s arm, 
which shook as with a palsy. 

“ Mutinied, you say?” he queried. “ You 
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call that mutiny, cap’n? No, no; you're 
wrong! He just didn’t think the same as 
you done, that’s all. He just had different 
ideas from yours about the course he want- 
ed to navigate his own craft—his own, mind 
you, not yours. He sailed a good course, 
cap’n, even if it warn’t accordin’ to your 
old-style ideas, an’ was torpedoed for tryin’ 
to take some drowndin’ men off the wreck 
they'd made of their own craft. Tor- 
pedoed, but he never surrendered, cap’n. 
He’s goin’ down with his colors nailed to 
the masthead. Them ain’t the actions of 
a mutineer, cap’n, but of a good an’ able 
seaman, an’ you know it!” 

“No matter, Jethro! I refuse—” 

“No, you don’t, cap’n. It ain’t in you 
to say that an’ mean it. In the old days 
you done things right, an’ I can’t believe 
that now you're doin’ em wrong. In them 
days, cap’n, I sailed in your ships from 
Magellan Strait to north o’ fifty-three, an’ 
I know the kind of ships they was an’ must 
be now. Clean ships, cap’n, an’ true men. 
Holystoned decks an’ no scurvy, nor no 
bucko mates allowed. You ain’t goin’ to 
be a bucko now, are you?” 

Stern was his eye of blue, and judicial 
the hand he laid on his gray beard as he 
faced the shaking Vinton with this question, 
which not all the old shipmaster’s trembling 
indignation could put away. 

“You was a young man, cap’n, an’ so 
was I, when we sailed out o’ Boston in the 
Lillian Lee, bound for the East Indies to 
load cutch an’ gambier, with the prettiest 
suit o’ canvas ever a five-master carried. 
We're old men now, both of us, an’ our 
life journeys has led us far apart; but 
we've still got pride in that ship an’ all the 
ships under the Vinton house-flag. Now 
that we’re both drawin’ near our last port, 
are we goin’ ashore with the log of our 
run an’ show a black blot on the last page? 
Are you goin’ to turn bucko now, cap’n? 
No, sir! You're goin’ to keep the log clean 
to the very end. You're goin’ to come 
along of me, sir, down there to Hull 
Street!” 

“ Never!” 

“You're goin’, Cap’n Vinton, sir, or I'll 
keelhaul you as never man was keelhauled! 
You're goin’, cap’n, or I'll drag you down 
there with these here two old hands o’ mine, 
so help me!” 

With unshakable purpose the mariner 
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advanced upon his one-time captain, in 
whose eyes the first tears were starting that 
had been there for a long, long time. 

“You’re goin’! Goin’ to the hospital 
where he don’t want to cast anchor for the - 
last time without feelin’ your hand in his 
an’ hearin’ your voice say: ‘Son o’ mine, 
you're still my boy, an’ I forgive you every- 
thin’ an’ love you jest the same as if it 
hadn’t never happened!’ ” 

His face buried in his trembling hands, 
through the thin fingers of which the tears 
were now at last freely coursing, the old 
shipmaster stammered brokenly: 

“T—TI'll go!” 

“TI knew you would, cap’n, in the end,” 
said Jethro, laying a hand on the bowed 
shoulder. “I knew it! I knew you was a 
Vinton still!” 

“'You’ve won, Jethro. You've battered 
down the hardness of my heart and won. 
I'll go!” 

“When? Now?” 

“ Yes—I'll go just as soon as I can tele- 
phone Bradford’s mother to go to St. 
Philip’s, too. Tell me, Jethro—is he—is my 
son really dying?” 

“TI don’t know for sure. The doctor said 
he was sinkin’ fast. You ain’t got no time 
to lose. Up anchor, cap’n, an’ let’s be on 
our way! God grant it ain’t too late for 
him to know he’s got a father still!” 





CHAPTER XXXI 
MEINY IN THE TOILS 


WHILE all this had been going forward, 
Muggs Rafferty had been wandering the 
streets in numb dejection. Refused permis- 
sion to see his idol, he had fared forth into 
the crooked streets of the North End, aim- 
less and sick at heart. Chance led nim 
within view of the blue-shaded lamp marked 
“ Police,” which projected over the door of 
the Hanover Street station-house. And 
thither he now bent his steps. 

“ Gee!” he pondered in a kind of daze. 
“Tl have a slant at Meiny, anyhow. When 
de boss comes out of his trance, he’ll sure 
want to know what’s doin’. It ‘ll brace him 
up fine if I can hand him a good spiel about 
Meiny bein’ all in!” 

At the desk he found Dan McCarthy, an 
old acquaintance of his who had long 
viewed him with disfavor. 
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“Good day, sergeant,” Muggs began 
diplomatically. “Can I have a little o’ 
your time?” 

“You'd get nimety days, if I could give 
it to you,” replied Dan. “ What’s on your 
chest ?” 

“See here, sergeant,” Muggs pleaded 
anxiously. “I know I been in on some raw 
deals, but dat’s all over now, see? I’m 
squarin’ t’ings, an’—” 

“Can that cheese, Muggs; it’s stale! 
What you been up to now?” 

“ Nothin’ crooked, so help me! I’m run- 
nin’ straight. I’m de guy dat nailed Meiny 
just after he knifed de missioner, an’ if you 
want—” 

“What’s that?” demanded McCarthy, 
leaning over the desk. “ You was in on 
that?” 

“ Surest t’ing you know!” 

“T’ll have to hold you for examination.” 

“Ferget it, sergeant! I don’t need no 
holdin’. I wouldn’t miss spillin’ my story 
fer a clean knock-out o’ Jess Willard!” 
Muggs thumped his fist on the rail. “ Dat’s 
gospel, too!” 

“'M-m!” grunted Dan. “ What you want 
here?” 

“Lemme have a slant at Meiny in, dere. 
Will you?” 

In the earnestness of his pleading Muggs 
clutched the rail with huge hands that 
shook. McCarthy peered at him for a mo- 
ment and then, lowering his voice, made 
answer: 

“ Muggs, it ain’t regular; but sometimes 
these things is fixed up without no harm 
done. This is a special occasion. Many a 
time you've been in this station-house, but 
never before without bein’ brought. What 
d’you want to see Meiny for?” 

“Oh, I just wanter see how bad he’s cut 
up. Dat was some wallop I unhooked to 
him, believe me!” 

“You're wise to more than just this, 
Muggs.” 

“Sure I am! I’m wise to a dozen other 
lines he’s been workin’ — blackmail, graft, 
badger games, cadet stunts—no end. Lem- 
me have just one slant at him, an’ I'll ladle 
you out a story at de trial dat ‘ll put him 
over fer ninety-nine years—all straight 
goods, too, an’ can be proved. How’s dat 
fer some bargain?” 

“Sh!” cautioned the sergeant, his eyes 

gleaming a little. “Remember, Muggs, 
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there’s no bargainin’ with the police, but— 
well, yes, chase along in, if you want to, 
and give him the once-over. His father’s 
in there now. Meiny’s just summoned him 
as his attorney. Don’t stay long, and don’t 
try to slip anythin’ over on us, or— you 
know!” 

“Me slip anythin’ over?” Muggs pro- 
tested indignantly. “I tell you I’m goin’ 
straight! I'll show you at de trial — wait 
an’ see!” 

McCarthy dismissed him with a wave of 
the hand; then, gnawing at his mustache, 
he watched Muggs enter the door that led 
to the cells. 

“ Well, I’m darned!” he muttered. “If 
Muggs is really goin’ right, the days of 
miracles ain’t ended yet! Maybe we got 
hold of a thread here that ‘ll unravel the 
whole North End. And if that new mis- 
sioner is responsible for it, he must be 
some guy, believe me!” 

Inside the fetid corridor of cells, Muggs 
stopped at the end of the tier and cannily 
observed the prospect. 

“ Dere’s de old rat now, talkin’ to de 
young one, sure enough!” said he as he 
caught sight of Irvin Stagg at a cell-door 
near the farther end of the row. 

Stagg seemed vastly agitated. His face 
and neck, always rubicund, looked ready to 
burst with the surplusage of thick blood 
that distended them. He had loosed his 
collar for freer breath; and as he talked 
he fanned himself ineffectually with a sheaf 
of legal papers that he held in his fat, hairy 
hand. 

Muggs, eager to catch any chance word 
passing between the precious pair, lent an 
attentive ear, but no syllable rewarded him. 
The shyster, wary as ever, kept his voice 
low as he leaned against the metal grille 
and held converse with his battered but still 
nonchalant son. 

“ Meiny,” he was saying, “this is awful, 
awful! You've had a mighty close call, my 
son. Mobbed you, did they, in the streets 
of Boston? Lord! But, then, so they did 
Wendell Phillips. Meiny, they might have 
killed you! And all for what?” 

“Search me! J didn’t do nothin’!” 
Meiny replied thickly by reason of his cut 
and swollen lip. He peered at his father 
out of a badly blackened eye, from the jum- 
bled, ill-smelling .cot where he was sitting. 
“Tt’s all a mistake. Another guy pulled it, 
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an’ they nailed me, that’s all. Say, old gent, 
you was a blamed long time in gettin’ here. 
Is that the way you think you can treat the 
only son you're always rag-chewin’ about 
You're a pippin, I don’t 


lovin’ so much? 
think!” 

“Meiny, Meiny!” expostulated Stagg. 
“You don’t understand. I had some busi- 
ness down on State Street, and—” 

“State Street? You ain’t double-crossin’ 
me with old Vinton?” 

“Certainly mot! It was about a mort- 
gage that later took me down to Richmond 
Street.” He held up the sheaf of papers to 
Meiny’s damaged gaze. “Kid Sheedy just 
now found me and told me the news. He 
didn’t know any details. I hurried here just 
as fast as—” 

“Mean to say you ain’t been wised to 
nothin’ at all about this case?” asked Meiny, 
with a ratlike gleam of his one good eye. 
“The papers must be full of it by now— 
all blamed lies!” 

“No extras are sold in this section, 
Meiny. No, I haven’t read a word. I'm 
glad I haven’t. All I want is your own 
statement and—” 

“What for? I’m in wrong, an 
to you to spring me, that’s all.” 

“T’ll do my best, Meiny—my level best. 
You're my own flesh and blood, a chip of 
the old block, and I love you. No- matter 
what you've done or been charged with, I'll 
stand back of you because I love—” 

“ You'd better!” puffed Meiny. “Gee, I 
wish I had a cigarette, or a drink, or some- 
thin’! This is fierce! Everythin’s on the 
blink, everythin’—an’ on top of it all they 
slough me in fer somethin’ I never done. 
It’s up to you, old gent. You better get 
busy right now an’ connect with results. 
I’m just tellin’ you. I’m wise to you, all 
right. You either spring me out some way, 
or I'll slop over enough to the bulls to lag 
you, too. Get me, old man?” 

“TI see, I see—but it isn’t that, Meiny, 
that I’m working for.” Opening the neck- 
band of his shirt a little wider, Stagg 
sought by more vigorous fanning to cool his 
overheated blood. “It isn’t fear of you, 
Meiny—” 

“You're a liar!” 

“Tt’s love of you, my only son. It’s 
paternal affection. It’s fidelity to the name 
of Stagg, which positively, must not be ex- 
tinguished. It’s—” 


’ 
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“ Aw, cut it, cut it! What you goin’ to 
do about bailin’ me an’ lettin’ me make my 
fade, eh? That’s the only question.” 

“Tll do everything humanly possible, 
Meiny,” answered Stagg, breathing hard; 
“but I must know the facts. Tell me, 
Meiny; tell me the truth. Did you stab a 
man, or didn’t you?” 

“Nix! I never stabbed nobody — that’s 
straight!” 

“You'd swear to that?” 

“I'd swear to it as quick an’ easy as I'd 
swear at you! I never touched nobody! 
Why? Think I did?” And Meiny’s scowl 
blackened viciously. 

“T don’t know, Meiny. You deny it, but 
it’s hard telling. Nobody I know of would 
be more fitted for that kind of an assault 
than you are—” 

“What d’you mean, fitted?” ; 

“TI mean it’s the kind of job you'd prob- 
ably do if hard pressed. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that you did—” 

“T tell you I never!” 

“That alone almost convinces me that 
you did, Meiny. But no matter, I'll stick 
to you through thick and thin. I'll clear 
you, all right. Nothing you can ever do, 
Meiny, -will kill my love for you—” 

“You give me a cramp, you an’ your 
love!” 

“And blood, you know, is thicker than 
water.” 

“Yes; an’ what I’m wise to about you, 
old gent, is thicker than either. Gee! It’s 
so thick that glue would be champagne be- 
side it! You'll clear me, all right, or wear 
a new fall suit with the stripes runnin’ 
round an’ round. Get me?” 

“Tl clear you, my son, never fear!” 
Stagg promised. “Some way or other, I'll 
get you out of this, as I’ve got you out of 
so many other troubles in the past.” 

“You better frame an ‘alibi, then, an’ do 
it right away. That’s the best lay.” 

“ An alibi?” 

“Sure!” And Meiny nodded his ugly 
head as he sat, sagging, on the bunk in the 
stifling cell. “ You an’ a few hand-picked 
witnesses—you can get ’em by the dozen 
at bargain rates—will swear I was with you 
all day up to the minute when the mob 
chased me, thinkin’ I was the other guy, 
see? That’s the game.” 

“Why should you need a manufactured 
alibi, Meiny, unless you really did it? Why 
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not tell me the truth for once, so I can 
work intelligently and—” 

“ Pedal that chatter an’ skate! Go gather 
in a few blowed-in-the-glass stiffs that ‘ll 
come across with a right oath at a few 
bucks per. An’ say, ask ’em out in the 
office if I can have a box o’ Turkish. I’m 
dyin’ fer a drag. Blow, now! Get busy, 
or I ain’t promisin’ you nothin’ in the pro- 
tection line myself. Beat it!” 

Sore distressed, Irvin Stagg took his leave, 
his mind already busy with intricate plans. 
But as he was about to pass through the 
iron-grated door leading to the office he 
found himself confronted by an imposing 
figure which, despite the heat, wore a green 
and purple sweater. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed a commanding 
voice. “Hold on a minute, you!” 

“Get out of my way, you ruffian!” re- 
torted Stagg, with a sudden flare of anger. 
“ Get out!” 

A compelling hand on his 
brought him to a precipitate halt. 

“Say, what kind of a steer did Meiny 
hand you just now?” demanded Rafferty. 

“Let go, you thug!” 


shoulder 


“You rat mouthpiece!” retorted Muggs. 
“ Wish I had a chance to manicure de gutter 


wit’ you an’ Meiny, too! Did Meiny stall 
you off he never done it? If he did, you'll 
maybe like to know I seen him, an’ I’m 
goin’ to land him fer ten or fifteen years, 
if de good guy gets well, an’ send him to 
de chair if he don’t—get me?” 

“ What — what’s that you say?” stam- 
mered the shyster. “ You saw him do it?” 

“Sure! I’m de guy dat put him to sleep 
wit’ dis, see?” And he raised his fist close 
under Stagg’s purple nose. 

“You aren’t going to pig it on Meiny?” 

“Oh, ain’t I? Oh, no!” Muggs grinned 
in Irvin Stagg’s bloated face. “T'll slop 
enough to cook Meiny, an’ slam you in, 
too. Wait an’ see!” 

With horror Stagg gazed blankly at this 
apparition of fate. 

“Who was it, Muggs?” he suddenly de- 
manded. “ Who was the—victim?” 

“Who was it? Why, you dirty rat, it 
was’ dat white missioner down to de 
Haven!” 

“What? Not Vinton? 
Vinton?” 

“Dat’s de guy! An’ he’s bleedin’ to 
death dis minute down to St. Philip’s an’-—” 


Not Bradford 
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Stagg wheeled, his eyes wide in their set- 
ting of fat, and, as speedily as his bulk 
would permit, charged back toward the 
door of Meiny’s cell. His voice blared out 
like a bull-roar as he howled at his battered 
progeny: 

“You spawn of perdition! 
Satan—” 

“What’s chewin’ you now, father?” 
drawled Meiny, vastly bored. “Chase out, 
can’t you, an’ get me a smoke?” 

“Tl smoke you!” cried Stagg, his face 
swollen with the sudden rush of blood that 
marked his consuming rage. “ D’you know 
what you’ve done? You've got a rich and 
powerful man after me to ruin me! You've 
crabbed a game that might have run on for 
years! You've cut off a possible source of 
revenue that might—” 

“Aw, can it, can it! You give me a 
cramp, you’ an’ your belly-achin’! Chase 
along now, deary, an’ start that alibi, or—” 

“ Alibi!” howled Stagg, beside himself 
with passion. In his fury he shook the bars 
and slavered like the beast he was. “Tl 
alibi you! You've always beat me to it— 
always queered everything you touched— 
always been a danger to me! Now, on top 
of everything, you do this! I repudiate you! 
I disown you! I wash my hands of you! 
You got into this with your own crazy, 
drunken folly. Now get out yourself, or 
stay in! I’m done with you!” 

Meiny laughed with easy contempt. 

“All right, old gent,” he answered, un- 
moved. “Me an’ you will go arm in arm. 
Before they put me away, you take the 
count, too. That’s fair. Go on, now— 
chase yourself. I’m sick of your blamed 
ballyhooly!” 

Frenzied, Stagg thrust his thick arm 
through the bars. He clutched for Meiny, 
who—being just out of reach—moved not 
so much as a muscle of his flabby person. 

“Tf I could get my hands on you!” pant- 
ed the shyster. “If I could!” 

“You can’t. Shoo!” 

Contemptuously Meiny waved him away. 
Howling with frenzy, Stagg wrenched at the 
bars. A policeman, running into the cor- 
ridor, shouted for silence; but Stagg heeded 
him not. 

“ Great!” approved Meiny. “Fine! Somc 
day I'll start a side-show, with you for the 
leadin’ attraction. Go to it, Bosco!” he 
gibed. “ He eats ’em alive! Jo-Jo, the dog- 
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faced boy! Eats ’em raw, all raw! 
an’ is never happy except when he’s ravin 
mad, mad, mad! Only five cents, half a 
dime, to see the Wild Man o’ Borneo!” 

Hideously contorting his face, he mocked 
his raving progenitor. 

“Dry up, there, you!” shouted the offi- 
cer, advancing, while Muggs, with folded 
arms, leaned back against the wall and 
watched this curious spectacle with interest. 
“This ain’t no circus! Can it!” 

Stagg, unable to articulate, frothed with 
speechless rage. Then, of a sudden, his 
bellow broke into a choking gurgle. A look 
of terror swept over his purpling face. He 
clutched his gross neck, staggered back, and 
turned half-way round, his left hand claw- 
ing at empty air. 

“Tt’s hot!” he gulped. 
choking!” 

A swift and horrible change of expression 
swept over him. His eyes seemed bursting 
from his head. He lurched forward a step 
or two, dropped heavily to his knees, and 
collapsed face. downward on the cement 
floor of the corridor, as an empty meal- 
sack drops. His fall was annihilating as 
that of an ox poleaxed in the abattoir. 

Muggs and the officer reached him to- 
gether just as the last twitch of life de- 
parted out of that coarse body, reft from it 
by the bursting blood-vessel in his brain. 
Meiny, rising from his cot, advanced to the 
bars of his cell as the two men bent over 
the body. 

“There now, he has went an’ done it, 
ain’t he?” he complained in a tone of griev- 
ance. “Done it just to queer me! If he’s 
reely croaked off, there goes another one 0’ 
my meal-tickets. An’ there goes my alibi, 
too! Things is cert’nly breakin’ bad fer 
me to-day!” 


Raw, 


, 


“ Air—air—I’m 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OFFERINGS 


Muccs returned to St. Philip’s as soon as 
he had promised his evidence for the cor- 
oner’s inquest on the death of Irvin Stagg, 
and had reiterated his intention of testify- 
ing against Meiny. His simple, primitive 
mind was a daze of conflicting emotions. 
Elation at the downfall of the Staggs min- 
gled with hateful scorn of the old ship- 
master and a strongly resurgent grief for 
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Bradford. Silently he passed through the 
muted crowd which, though somewhat les- 
sened as evening drew nigh, still remained 
waiting for news in Hull Street. 

To avoid being detained and questioned, 
he made his way up the hill on the side- 
walk skirting the ancient cemetery, opposite 
the hospital. As he came near the crest of 
the hill a short, swarthy man who had been 
loitering along the iron pickets drew close 
beside him, unnoted. Muggs felt a sinewy 
hand hooked round his arm, and heard a 
foreign voice whisper: 

“ Hey, looka here!” 

“What is it?” demanded Muggs, facing 
Guinea Joe, the gunman so highly praised 
by Meiny. “What you want?” 

“ Dat gooda guy—he dyin’?” queried Joe, 
his wolfish face drawn with an anxiety it 
rarely had occasion to express. 

“Search me, Joe! Dat’s just what I’m 
goin’ in dere to see about. Why?” Muggs’s 
voice was hostile. “What you askin’ fer, 
anyhow?” 

Joe hunched his shoulders and cast down 
his eyes, abashed. To show emotion was 
taboo, according to his code. 

“Oh, he wan gooda man, all ri’,” he 
murmured half apologetically. “I don’ 
wanta heem die—no, sir! Da _ piccolo 
ragazz’—lil boy, Joe, you know heem—” 

“Dat kid wit’ de bum shaft?” 

“Yeh. He name affer me. Well, da 
gooda guy, I hear he goin’ have da doctor 
fer heem—make heem alla ri—make heem 
walk some time; so I don’ want da gooda 
guy to die, non é ver’?” 

“What you mean, nonny vair? I don’t 
get yer, but de other part o’ what you say 
is de goods. Now see here, Joe, I got a kick 
comin’ about you, an’ I'll talk to you 
straight. You been runnin’ wit’ Meiny fer 
some time, ain’t you? Well, know who 
knifed de missioner?” 

Joe cringed, struck in a vital spot. 

“Yeh, I know, curse heem!” he ex- 
claimed, his black eyes suddenly dangerous. 
“T know! An’ he try to geta me on da 
job, but I say no, no, sir; Guinea Joe ain’t 
knife no guy, ain’t gat heem, what try to 
make da lil feller walk all ri’! I+ geta 
done with Meiny, all done. An’ I tella you 
one t’ing, Muggs—if Meiny stay in prison 
one year, five year, twenty, no maka da 
diff! When he come out—” He passed his 
index finger across his throat with a pecu- 
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liar hissing sound. “ Mebbe I no do it, but 
somebody do it. My gang—gooda people. 
We ain’t never forget. We feexa heem— 
good night!” 

Muggs scratched his head, puzzled 
whether to indorse these amiable sentiments 
or to reprove them. Then, yielding to the 
old Adam deep down in his heart, he gave 
Joe a hearty hand-clasp. 

“Go to it, kid, an’ dig deep when you 
go excavatin’ fer de blackest heart in de 
world. An’ if you get in wrong, I’m back 
of you to de limit. S’-long!” 

With a parting wave of the hand, Muggs 
turned and crossed the street toward the 
portals of St. Philip’s. A glossy limousine, 
cleaving its way through the crowd as it slid 
up to the curb, arrested his disapproving 
gaze. Suddenly he halted, stricken with 
wordless astonishment. Out from _ the 
limousine issued a familiar figure—old Jeth 
Lawless, formerly of the seven seas, now 
of the Little Haven. 

With gaping jaw Muggs stared at this 
extraordinary spectacle; but more awaited 
him as he pushed forward. For now Jeth 
was assisting a white-faced gentlewoman to 
alight; and finally from the car appeared a 
thin, silk-hatted old aristocrat, as pale as 
the woman and even more tremulous, who 
laid a hand on the mariner’s arm and cast 
fear-smitten eyes of dread up at the 
hospital. 

“ Wouldn’t that bump yer slats?” growled 
Muggs, as the old sailor, obviously in charge 
of the situation, ushered them through the 
doorway. “Him ridin’ in a buzz-wagon 
wit’ highbrows! If I hadn’t lamped it me- 
self I never would ha’ believed it. Ain’t 
dat de limit, an’ den some?” 

Amazement petrified him for a moment; 
then he pushed forward and likewise en- 
tered St. Philip’s just in time to see Brad- 
ford’s parents getting into the elevator at 
the end of the hall, while Jethro, protesting, 
was turned back. 

“ His old gent an’ lady?” queried Muggs, 
in the bare little reception-room, when the 
mariner had returned thither. 

Jim and the cripple, still: waiting there, 
came close to hear the news. 

“ Aye, lad,” said Lawless, nodding his 
head. “I had my work cut out to bring 
’em; but they’re here, an’ none too soon, 
I’m thinkin’. If ever a man was on a lee 
shore, with all anchors draggin’, it’s him!” 
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A chill struck to the heart of Muggs such 
as not even defeat in the squared ring, not 
even the loss of his one-time championship, 
had ever caused. It voiced itself in a curse 
on the shipmaster and on the Staggs— 
alpha and omega of the conspiracy that had 
brought his idol to the dark portals of 
death. 

“Well, fellers,” he said grimly, “ there’s 
only one good t’ing I can slip you, an’ it’s 
dis—Meiny’s cooked, all right, an’ his old 
man just now croaked off in de cooler down 
on Hanover. He’s gone, anyhow; but if he 
hadn’t ’a’ went I’d put him up de escape 
meself, wit’ me own two mitts, s’ help me!” 


Up-stairs in the cool and quiet room on 
the fifth floor Dr. Tressor and Sylvia were 
voicing in the language of deed the thoughts, 
hopes, and prayers—true prayers, for all 
their rough unskill—that the watchers in 
the reception-room were centering upon the 
wounded man; translating into terms of 
science the supreme appeal of life against 
the encroaching imminence, of death. 

For a few minutes, not long after Sylvia 
had begged and received the privilege of 
sharing in this battle, Bradford had won up 
through the tides of oblivion to a vague, 
misty consciousness. His tired eyes, hazily 
opening, had sensed a glimmering whiteness 
all about him—a silent, watchful whiteness, 
as if all things were waiting, breathless, for 
the slow, inexorable turning of some cosmic 
wheel of destiny. 

White walls, white ceiling, a white- 
aproned figure standing by his white, white 
bed—everything was white, everything half- 
seen in the intangible fogs of his dim under- 
standing. Languor and weakness wrapped 
him like a cerement. He comprehended 
nothing clearly, sensed nothing definitely; 
knew only that he lay afloat in a still weari- 
ness, calmed in a Sargasso Sea of lethal 
inertia that whelmed him till he could not 
stir a finger—a sea which, with its rising 
tides, threatened to engulf him in its numb- 
ing waters of oblivion. 

Only this much he knew—this, and a 
stablike pain at every breath. Mistily he 
wondered what this pain might be, and why 
the taste of salt should hotly bathe his lips; 
why his body should be swathed in a con- 
stricting carapace; why, now and then, the 
white-aproned figure should wipe his mouth 
with something soft and white. 
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Thus for a little while he lay there, ob- 
scurely seeking to lay hold upon some con- 
tact with reality; then, all at once, as some 
small spark of life glowed up in him above 
the seas of death, he made shift to fix his 
eyes upon the hand above his face and on 
the soft, white thing it held. 

Red! There was red on that soft white- 
ness! What might that mean? 

The sudden wonder fanned his spark of 
consciousness to a tiny, flickering flame. 
Slowly, wearily, he raised his eyes along the 
nurse’s arm to her shoulder, to the face 
that was bending over him. Then, as he let 
them rest a moment there, he knew, he 
understood. 

“ Sylvia!” 

His bloodless lips inaudibly framed the 
word he had not strength to utter. For a 
brief moment his eyes met hers, question- 
ingly, wonderingly, with a supreme out- 
going of his soul to hers. Then came the 
tides and seas of darkness once again, with 
drifting, formless mists and vapors over all. 
A far-off roaring, like the beat of surf upon 
a distant, unknown shore, echoed about his 
failing senses; all vanished, faded, and was 
lost. 

The door opened noiselessly. The ship- 
master appeared with Martha Vinton. 
Tressor turned, his face like flint. 

“ Doctor!” the old man exclaimed hoarse- 
ly. “Is he—” 

“Sh!” warned Tressor, raising his hand. 
He tiptoed to the door. “No noise here, 
absolutely none! No scene! The slightest 
disturbance—you understand—” 

Martha Vinton began to cry silently, the 
tears dripping on her trembling hand as it 
clutched her husband’s arm. The ship- 
master, white-faced but holding himself in 
check, peered at the doctor. 

“Is he conscious?” 

“No,” answered Tressor. He gestured 
them out into the hallway and closed the 
door. “ Mr. Vinton,” said he, “ this is most 
unexpected, after what you told me over 
the telephone. I—” 

“ For God’s sake, doctor, don’t bring that 
up!” entreated the old man with terrible 
earnestness. “ What is past does not mat- 
ter. Nothing matters but our son. What— 
what chance is there?” 

“T can’t tell you just yet. The situation 
is critical.” 

“Can nothing be done?” 


“I’m glad you’re here, Mr. Vinton, so 
that you can understand the situation. I 
will tell you frankly that I have decided 
to proceed to extreme measures. I must 
resort to transfusion. You understand, of 
course, how difficult and dangerous it must 
be under the circumstances. The patient 
is very low, and sinking. A single clot, a 
single air-bubble—” 

“ Transfusion?” exclaimed Vinton, fixing 
strange eyes on the doctor’s face. “ You 
need blood? Will mine do?” 

“Or mine?” pleaded the mother with 
clasped hands. 

“No. It must be young, fresh, pure, 
abounding in vitality and warmth. Frankly, 
I fear we may have difficulty in finding a 
subject with the requisite qualities. I’m 
going down to telephone the Polyclinic for 
the best subject to be had.” 

“Can you get one in time?” asked the 
shipmaster. 

“T’ll do my best.” 

“Hurry, doctor! Hurry!” he exclaimed, 
shaken with the immensity of his fear. “ Do 
all that money can do. Go, go!” 

“Wait for me in this room,” bade 
Tressor. “ But remember—no scene, what- 
ever happens!” He opened the door and 
motioned them to enter. “ Miss Pennell,” 
said he, “ please see that absolute quiet is 
maintained.” 

She nodded silently. The doctor van- 
ished. Three minutes later the watchers in 
the reception-room saw him come down the 
hall and, looking very worn and anxious, 
stop at the door of the office. 

“Miss Oldham,” he said crisply to the 
day superintendent, “call the Polyclinic at 
once, and ask them to send their best sub- 
ject for transfusion.” 

“For that knife-wound case?” asked she, 
peering through her glasses. 

“Yes. The continuing internal hemor- 
rhage has rendered the saline solution fu- 
tile. We're surely going to lose him if we 
don’t get a liberal supply of perfectly pure 
blood, and get it at once!” 

“ Blood?” echoed a voice beside him. 
“You need blood fer him? Say, what’s de 
matter wit’ mine?” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Tressor, astonished, as 
he faced the massive bulk of Muggs. 
“ What’s that you say?” 

“Take me!” 

For a moment Tressor looked intently at 














the former pugilist; then he shook his head. 
“I’m sorry, my friend,” he answered, “ but 
you won't do.” 

“ G’wan!” protested Muggs. “I’m ex- 
champeen of New England, an’ look at dat, 
now, will you?” 

Hardening the biceps of his right arm, he 
held it out for Tressor’s inspection; but still 
the doctor refused. 

“No, Muggs, you don’t understand,” said 
he. “Only the very purest blood will do. 
It mustn’t be contaminated by any intem- 
perance or vice, and you show some signs 
of alcoholic—” 

“ Darned lie! I’m on de wagon, an’ ain’t 
had a drop since—” 

“Don’t argue with me, Muggs! I know 
best. Your offer is a splendid tribute of 
affection. You've got the stuff of martyrs 
in you, Muggs; you're fine! I'll tell him 
what you’ve said as soon as he can under- 
stand; but, in spite of everything, I can’t 
accept.” 

“How about me, sir?” broke in the 
mariner. “No grog in mine! Ain’t tasted 
it in years!” 

Tressor shook his head and turned to go 
out of the room. A feeble hand plucked at 
his sleeve, and a thin voice pleaded with 
terrible earnestness: 

“Say, doc! Take mine!” The drawn, 
anemic face of the crippled boy blazed with 
passionate eagerness. “I want him to have 
mine, doc—all of it. Please, doc—please, 
please take it all!” 

In his ardor, Joe clutched the doctor’s 
hand with feverish energy. Tressor looked 
down at the twisted little body and withered 
legs, at the painful steel braces and the 
crutches that alone made motion possible 
for Joe. He tried to speak, but words 
would not issue from his suddenly choking 
throat. 

Miss Oldham touched the doctor’s arm. 

“The Polyclinic reports that it has no 
available subjects for transfusion,” said she. 
“ And if we can’t get one there, I’m afraid 
it means that we can’t find one anywhere in 
Boston.” 

“You'll take me, doc, won’t you?” still 
pleaded the cripple. ‘“ Take me—take me, 
please!” 

“ Don’t, Joe—don’t!” Tressor managed to 
articulate. 

Then, turning, he disengaged himself from 
Joe’s desperate hands and hastily retreated 
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No physician of stand- 
ing can afford to be seen with tears coursing 
down his cheeks. 


along the corridor. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
GLORY OF SACRIFICE 


OpprESsED by numb realization of defeat, 
by prescience of inevitable disaster, the 
physician went back to his patient, back 
to that white stillness on the top floor of 
St. Philip’s, where now the level sunlight— 
red-golden through the city’s haze—was 
creeping up the wall as the sun drooped 
toward its rest. 

Bradford still lay unconscious, his face 
the color of old wax. His breathing now 
came only in slow gasps. An appalling 
similitude of death had wrapped him in its 
shroud. Already the fringes of the great 
shadow had fallen about him, terrible, ma- 
jestic, eternal. 

Beside the bed—but not too near, obey- 
ing Sylvia’s silent gesture—his mother was 
sitting, her fine and aristocratic hands 
clutched so hard together that her wedding- 
ring cut deep. Silent and motionless she 
sat there, agonizing at the foot of this, her 
cross. 

The old shipmaster, racked with unavail- 
ing remorse, was standing at the wide-oper 
eastern window, which overlooked the jum- 
bled roofs of the water-front and the broad- 
ly gleaming reaches of the harbor. There, 
as he watched with eyes that saw not, one 
of his beautiful, white, six-masted schooners 
—symbol of the power that now had turned 
to dust and ashes in his clutch—was being 
convoyed by tugs out past Governors Is- 
land, out toward the illimitable freedom of 
the open sea. 

As with a chill he shuddered, though the 
summer air borne in to him quivered with 
the city’s rising heat. Something in the far- 
spreading vastness of the ocean floor that - 
stretched t: the vague-hazed horizon seemed 
drawing the tenuous current of his son’s life 
to merge itself with the still tide of eter- 
nity, to be lost in its all-embracing peace. 

At the bed’s head, her eyes yearning upon 
the dying man’s face—eyes that shadowed 
in their depths the age-long and eternal 
crucifixion of all womankind—stood Sylvia. 
To her the presence in the same room of 
the unrelenting and vindictive persecutor 
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who had so bitterly wronged her counted 
for nothing. Every thought and energy of 
hers centered only in the struggle against 
the dark, oncoming shadow. 

An extreme pallor made more evident the 
faint marks, as of bruised flesh, beneath her 
anxious eyes; but she stood firm, her watch 
in one hand, the fingers of the other on the 
now almost imperceptible pulse in Brad- 
ford’s wrist. The past few hours had made 
manifest in her a new expression. A look 
almost of maternity had revealed itself 
there. Her soul, brooding above this man, 
had through suffering unveiled its element 
of motherhood, the mystic and divine es- 
sence of pain which forms the heritage of 
every woman touched by the holy flame 
of love. 

As Dr. Tressor noiselessly entered, wink- 
ing to clear the unwelcome moisture from 
his eyes, Sylvia looked up at him with that 
calm, level gaze of hers, and drew her lips 
together in a line that spoke of evil tidings. 

“What's the condition now, Miss Pen- 
nell?” asked the doctor. “Any change?” 

“ Weaker,” she answered. “ Weaker— 
and still failing.” 

Mrs. Vinton’s ear caught the whispered 
reply. 

“Doctor!” she pleaded. “ Doctor!” 

With a raised hand he silenced her. Eliot 
Vinton turned from the window. 

“What is the prospect?” he asked trem- 
blingly. “Can you find a—a_ subject 
for—” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“You can’t?” 

“TI fear the situation is — critical,” 
Tressor answered. “We need a plentiful 
supply of absolutely rich, pure, strong, vital 
blood, and none is to be found in time. 
Down-stairs, two men and a crippled boy 
have already offered—some of your son’s 
protégés at the Haven.” At the name old 
Vinton winced. “ Of course I had to reject 
them.” 

“ But, doctor!” The shipmaster’s voice 
broke huskily; his hands went out in ter- 
rible appeal. “Can’t you—can’t you find— 
anybody?” 

“With a little time, perhaps; but—” 

The old man turned toward the bed as 
if to kneel beside the unconscious form of 
his son. Martha’s sobs became audible. 
The doctor’s face set itself in grim dis- 
pleasure. 
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“You must control yourselves,” he said 
quietly. “I think it advisable for you both 
to withdraw.” 

“You can’t ask that, doctor!” pleaded 
Vinton. “ Not that, when my son is—is—” 

The doctor beckoned to Sylvia. 

“Miss Pennell,” said he, “ kindly escort 
Mr. and Mrs. Vinton to the waiting-room 
at the end of the hall.” 

His tone allowed no argument. The 
stricken parents followed Sylvia in trem- 
bling silence. At the door she stood aside 
to let them pass. For a second the old 
man’s hollow eyes rested on her face, but 
no slightest sign of recognition flickered in 
his sight. 

“He doesn’t know me,” thought Sylvia. 
“Here, at the very brink of the grave, he 
has no knowledge of the truth. Thank 
God that it is so!” 

As she left the Vintons in the waiting- 
room, the shipmaster caught her hand with 
agonizing appeal. 

“Tell me every development!” he en- 
treated in a hoarse whisper. “Come back 
often, or send word, and—and tell me—” 

“T will.” 

“Do everything humanly possible for my 
son—everything!” 

“ Everything that can be done for him 
shall be done,” she answered quietly, her 
gray eyes steadily meeting his humbled and 
imploring gaze. 

“ God will reward you!” cried the mother 
from her tortured soul. 

“Only God can reward us— now,” an- 
swered Sylvia, with a strange, brave smile. 

Then, leaving the heart-broken mother in 
her husband’s arms, she silently went back 
to the calm whiteness of the room where 
life and death hung poised upon the bal- 
ances of fate. To the bedside she re- 
turned, where Tressor stood looking down, 
his face very set and grim. 

“Miss Pennell,” said he, “this is ex- 
tremely critical. If we had the proper sub- 
ject, here and now, there might still be some 
hope; but that subject would have to pos- 
sess qualifications of vitality, purity, and 
strength that we cannot hope to find in 
time. The crisis is upon us, and we cannot 
meet it.” 

Of a sudden he felt her hand upon his 
arm. 

“Doctor!” he heard her say. 
“ What?” 
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“You have forgotten me!” 

Startled, he peered at her with silent 
wonder, not understanding what she meant. 
Her eyes met his with a sublime nobility of 
steadfast courage. 

“Listen, doctor! You've got to have an 
adequate supply of warm, strong, pure 
blood, and have it immediately, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes, yes—but where—where?” 

“ Take mine!” 

“ What aa 

“Mine, mine! My blood, doctor! Can’t 
you understand me? Take it—take it all, 
every drop! Drain it to the dregs—down 
to the last heart-beat! When he needs life, 
shall I stand here and keep mine from 
him?” 

The girl’s face, as she stood there erect 
and strong in the presence of the doctor 
and the dying man, grew irradiate, exalted, 
glorified as with an aura of heroic martyr- 
dom. A flame of passionate hope blazed in 
her eyes; hope, pride, and gladness — the 
eternal spirit of woman joying in the out- 
pouring of her blood, her life, to give the 
miracle of life to man. 

Silence fell in the austere aloofness of 
the hospital room. A long moment passed. 
From afar and down the hill faintly echoed 
the jangling rattle of a hurdy-gurdy, played 
in some narrow, stifling alley of those swel- 
tering slums. 

“ You—you offer,” stammered the physi- 
cian, “ you volunteer for—the transfusion?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Understanding what it may mean to 
you? What the result may be for you?” 

Her smile was ineffable as she answered: 

“TI welcome everything, even—even that 
~—if you can only save him.” 

“But, Miss Pennell,” he still objected, 
“T need you on this case, and—” 

“If he dies, what then? You won’t need 
me then, wili you? You need me? He 
needs me infinitely more! Any other nurse 
can do the minor things. I claim the su- 
preme right to give him life!” 

“Yes, but—but really, Miss Pennell, this 
is not a nurse’s function, and—” 

“It is my function—my privilege! I de- 
mand it, doctor! Give me what belongs to 
me! Oh, for God’s sake,” she pleaded, her 
hand gripping his arm with passionate en- 
treaty, “ don’t waste precious time! Every 
second is vital, and yet you stand here 
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arguing with me. 
me now. All, all, everything! 
you must!” 

Mutely the physician gazed at her as she 
stood there with the level shaft of dying 
sunlight haloing her head. Behind her, on 
the blank white wall, painted blood-red by 
that light, the bars of the window-sash 
threw a black shadow as of a cross; and in 
the middle of the cross rested the woman’s 
shadow. 

Tressor’s head sank, and for a moment he 
seemed to be communing with his soul. His 
eyes rested on the white, drawn face of 
Bradford Vinton, then rose inquiringly to 
Sylvia’s. 

“Tell me one thing,” he said. 

“What is it, doctor?” 

“T must have the exact truth. We must 
waive conventions and care only for facts. 
Certain accusations have been circumstan- 
tially brought against you. You understand 
me, do you not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are they true?” 

For a moment her eyes closed, drooping 
with pain as the blackness of this cloud 
rested once more upon her. Then, sudden- 
ly, her chin came up again proudly, and she 
faced the doctor with quiet bravery. 

“ Are they true?” he repeated. 

“As God judges me, no!” 

“No infection has ever been present in 
your blood at any time? No impurity of 
vice or profligacy has ever vitiated it?” 

“ Absolutely none!” 

“The slightest taint would be certain to 
kill him now.” 

“ There’s none in me—absolutely none!” 
Steadily her eyes met his, honest and un- 
afraid, virgin of evil. “All my life I’ve 
kept myself in the right path, doctor. 
There’s not even a suspicion of the slightest 
infection in my blood. My family stock is 
clean, as well. It’s been clean for cen- 
turies. I’m offering this man everything I 
have to give—an unbroken purity for gen- 
erations, all culminant in my veins.” 

“TI accept your gift,” Tressor said 
gravely. 

A wonderful light of joy triumphant 
leaped into her eyes. 

“Then hurry!” she exclaimed. 
hurry!” 

With eager strength she tore away the 
sleeve of her uniform. Her right arm— 
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strong, white, full—was bare to the shoul- 
der. At sight of it, Tressor realized as 
never till then the wondrous quality of wo- 
man’s flesh, the marvel and the glory of a 
woman’s body. 

“Miss Pennell,” said the physician, 
“there are two principal methods of trans- 
fusion, as you probably know. Can you 
endure the direct method with Aveling’s ‘ap- 
paratus? If so, I'll have another bed 
brought in and put beside his. If not, I'll 
use the Kimpton-Brown tube, with sodium 
citrate to prevent hemolysis.” 

“The direct method is quicker and more 
efficacious?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have the bed brought im at once.” 

“You understand the risk? Of course. 
But there is something else to consider. 
The direct method is extremely painful. 
Sometimes it overcomes the determination 
of the donor. Shall I have an anesthetic 
for you?” 

“No! Pain? 
cried triumphantly. 
for it! This won't be pain, doctor. 


I shall glory in it!” she 
“Fear pain? I long 
It will 


be only joy to me—the keenest joy on 


earth!” 

“ What—what’s that you say?” he stam- 
mered in amazement. 

“What can you, a man, know of the 
sacred happiness of pain?” she cried, trans- 
figured. “Only women can know that— 
only women can understand its sublimity 
when life is the issue!” 

Astonished, the physician gazed at her, 
silent with wonder. 

“ All human life has been bought by our 
pain,” she said with eager joyousness. 
“Pain is our heritage, that life may be 
given to the world. Here and now, in this 
supreme privilege, I find the symbol of the 
universal crucifixion of womanhood. This 
man, who has so loved me that he has 
turned his back on all that he might have 
had, and sought me in the dark and evil 
slums, is dying now because of his renuncia- 
tion. There is a chance that I may save 
him. How can you speak of pain to me? 
This cannot be pain, but joy and gladness 
beyond all telling—a touch of the divine— 
a glimpse of heaven!” 

Silently the physician nodded. 

“Tt shall be as you desire,” he said quiet- 
ly. He stepped to the house telephone to 
order the bed and the necessary apparatus. 
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“ Whether it succeeds or fails, your gift of 
life to this man and to the world shall be 
given with full consciousness, as only you— 
only you—can give it!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE GIFT SUPREME 


WHEN, lying in her white iron bed close 
beside that of Bradford Vinton, Sylvia felt 
the biting pang of the first incision, no 
groan or cry escaped her. Only a deep sigh, 
as of sublime content, welled from her 
heart. A smile of singular beauty illumined 
her face. Her eyes were closed. She seemed 
to be praying. 

Deeply the physician drove the shining, 
pointed cannula through her flesh and up 
into a blue vein in the hollow of her arm, 
close beneath the constricting tourniquet. 
Gravely he regulated the gushing flow of 
blood through the tube into the empty veins 
of the dying man. With the closest scien- 
tific care he watched to prevent the passing 
of any air-bubble; for even the tiniest, he 
knew, must be absolutely fatal. 

Now and then his gaze passed swiftly 
over the girl’s face in quest of any sign of 
weakening, but there came none. Aston- 
ished, the nurse in attendance observed this 
strange spectacle, wondering how Sylvia 
could lie so still, insensible to suffering, 
glorified by pain. 

With a solemn joy, all-enveloping, ma- 
ternal, and heroic, the girl felt her life 
steadily and warmly flowing from her body 
into the body of the man she loved. A 
sense of consecration wrapped her soul, a 
noble and majestic beatitude. The torment 
of her riven flesh, deep-stabbed by the 
harsh metal, seemed transmuted to a kind 
of strange and mystic ecstasy, akin to the 
ravishment that martyrs of another day felt 
in the flame that could consume their bodies 
but could never burn away their faith. 

Slowly she turned her head—now growing 
heavy—on the pillow. She fixed her weary, 
drooping eyes on Bradford’s face. The lov- 
ing tenderness of her strange smile envel- 
oped him in the same mystic and maternal 
yearning that a mother feels when, after 
long agony, her first-born lies in warmth 
upon her breast. 

“How goes it, Miss Pennell?” asked the 
physician, anxiously watching her face, 











steadily growing paler and more pale. “ Are 
you standing it satisfactorily?” 

Her lips formed a silent “yes.” The 
doctor nodded. 

“Tell me when you feel faint,” said he. 
“We mustn’t let the process go too fast for 
you to endure.” 

To this she made no answer, but, closing 
her eyes again, relaxed in quiet abandon- 
ment of all her being to her supreme task. 
A deeper pallor began to draw its white 
shroud over her. Even her lips grew 
blanched. 

As her vital forces ebbed away, away, 
like outgoing tides upon the shores of the 
sea of life, her body grew supine. An un- 
conquerable lassitude crept up about her 
being. A faintness seized her such as she 
had never known—a faintness through 
which she still sensed that beatitude of 
pain, that wondrous joy of the outpouring 
blood. In her ears a strange, dull rushing, 
as of waters heard from some vast, unreal 
shore, began to echo, like surf that broke 
and crumbled over dream islands in dark- 
ling oceans of infinitude. 

Keenly Tressor observed her and the man 
who lay beside her. In face of this ma- 
jestic miracle, he kept profound silence. 
But he was thinking: 

“What treasures are flowing into this 
man’s veins—what golden floods of warmth 
and strength and life!” 

Already, as the doctor watched and tested, 
a certain change had begun to manifest it- 
self in Bradford. It seemed as if a slight 
hue had feebly begun to tinge his face. His 
breathing began to gain in amplitude and 
strength. His pulse, till now racing and 
feeble, had once more begun to show some 
firmness. 

Life, of a verity, was coming back to his 
wounded body! 

And as it came to him, it ebbed from 
Sylvia. More and ever more profound be- 
came her pallor. Deeper grew her lassitude 
and faintness, till nowy every sense swam 
confused and vague in swooning weakness. 
Still smiling vaguely, she lay there, making 
no sign, whispering no word, to put an end 
to her sacrifice. Half-dreaming thoughts of 
death loomed on her failing consciousness, 
but brought no fear. 

“Oh, come, come, death,” she prayed, 
“if death will give him life again!” 
Fluttering on the verge of life, as a but- 
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terfly, newly issued from its chrysalis, flut- 
ters in the first critical moment of its 
winged liberation, she lay very white and 
helpless on that white bed of pain. And 
still her blood flowed on and on, filling 
Bradford’s emptied veins, reviving his spent 
tissues, bearing back life to his laboring 
heart. 

“It’s getting a little too dark here,” 
Tressor said to the nurse. “Let us have 
some light.” 

The nurse turned a switch, flooding the 
room with radiance from the incandescents 
—tradiance which extinguished the last sun- 


set glow on the wall of the quiet room. - 


Tressor studied both patients for a moment. 
Then he_ nodded. 

“She can stand no more,” said he. “I 
dare push the experiment no farther.” 

As he withdrew the tubes from Bradford’s 
arm and Sylvia’s, and dressed the wounds, 
his face showed very grim under the elec- 
tric light. Had he carried the transfusion 
too far? In the hope of saving one life, 
had he by some harsh irony of fate de- 
stroyed another? Sylvia’s condition was 
grave. She lay perfectly inert, unconscious, 
hovering on the tenebrous confines of that 
supreme and august mystery which marks 
the end of earthly existence. 

With noiseless skill the nurse gathered 
together the crimson-stained lancets and 
apparatus on a tray and departed in silence. 

“Tell the young man’s parents they can 
come in now,” bade Tressor as she reached 
the door. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“And caution them particularly not to 
make a scene,” he added sternly. 

The nurse nodded comprehension and 
was gone. 

Some few minutes later the door opened 
hesitantly. Looking up, Tressor beheld the 
old shipmaster and his wife, pale, agonized, 
and pleading. Eliot Vinton’s face was 
beaded with the sweat of anguish; Martha 
Vinton’s eyes, reddened with much weeping, 
could hardly see the doctor as he beckoned 
them to advance. 

“Tell me—tell me—” began Bradford’s 
father; but Tressor held up a silencing 
hand. 

“Sh!” he cautioned. “ The transfusion is 
over. And—” 

“What?” whispered the  shipmaster, 
amazed, and filled with sudden, passionate 
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hope. “You—you found somebody, after 
all?” 

“Yes. You see!” Tressor gestured at 
Sylvia, white and still upon the bed. 

Dazed, the old man came forward trem- 
blingly. 

“He will—will—” he stammered. 

“They both lie in the hand of God,” 
Tressor answered quietly. 

“ What do you mean, doctor?” 

“T need not explain.” 

“ But—if all goes as it should?” persist- 
ed the shipmaster eagerly, while Martha 
Vinton clutched his arm in anguished 
silence. 

“ Yes, I believe he will live. He will be 
a long time recovering from his wound, but 
I believe he will live.” 

“Thank God!” sobbed the mother, and 
would have flung herself on her knees at 
her son’s bedside, but the doctor restrained 
her. 

“You must be calm,” commanded he, 
“or I shall have to ask you both to with- 
draw again.” 

With a strong effort Martha Vinton held 
herself in check. For a silent minute she 
and the old shipmaster stood at the foot of 
the bed, looking with terrible eagerness at 
their son. Then her eyes wandered to the 
other bed. Her woman’s heart first under- 
stood the sublimity of the sacrifice, first 
yearned toward this other unknown woman 
who had called back her only son from the 
brink of death. 

“ And—and she?” queried Martha almost 
inaudibly. “ Will she live, too?” 

“T hope so. I believe so.” 

“She must! You can’t let her die! Who 
is she, doctor? And why—why—” 

“One of our nurses,” answered the phy- 
sician. “ As to her motives, I am not liberty 
to speak.” 

Martha noiselessly moved to Sylvia’s bed. 
The girl’s left hand lay white and limp on 
the spread. Martha bent and, taking it in 
both her own, kissed it tenderly. 

“T never thought,” she whispered, “ there 
could be such a woman in the world. There 
aren’t any like this in—in the world I’ve 
known! If only Bradford could have known 
her, and—and—” 

She paused, fixing strange eyes on the 
girl’s face. The old shipmaster still had 
sight for nothing but his son. 

“ Why,” she exclaimed as Eliot, trembling 
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and wan, still peered down at Bradford; 
“why, this is Miss Pennell—the nurse who 
was in attendance here! Eliot, Eliot, listen! 
You blamed her for not coming back to us 


with news. This is the reason!” 

“Eh?” The old man turned his gaze 
toward Sylvia. “What’s that you say, 
Martha?” 


Suddenly his eyes grew staring. The 
veins in his forehead began to swell. His 
hands went out questingly with tremulous 
motions. Speechless, he took a step toward 
the girl; stood there staring for a moment; 
then, catching at his throat with shaking 
fingers, cried in a hoarse voice: 

“ Oh—oh, God!” 

The light, drenching down on Sylvia’s 
bloodiess face, struck it at just the angle 
at which it had been illumined that other 
day, so long ago, when—crushed, mocked, 
spurned by him—she had lain fainting on 
the floor of her little parlor. The face he 
now beheld, as in a vision, at this terrible 
hour of grief and stress and hope and fear, 
was the same face which—despite all his 
hard cynicism—had so often risen up before 
him in the past months with white and silent 
accusation. 

The girl’s attitude, her pallor, the mute 
appeal of her abandonment to utter weak- 
ness—all were again the same as then. Sud- 
denly the old man comprehended every- 
thing. He grasped the magnitude of this 
supreme sacrifice—the price of his son’s 
life. He plumbed the depths of his own 
monstrous cruelty. 

He knew now, with terrible clarity, that 
this woman whose name he had dragged 
through the dust-heaps of black infamy, 
this woman whom he had persecuted with 
unrelenting bitterness, this woman whose 
blood he had denounced as base, low, vile, 
had given that same blood to bring back life 
to the all but extinguished name of Vinton. 
As in a single lightning flash of realization, 
he understood the truth. 

A groan forced itself from his trembling 
lips as he sank down at Sylvia’s bedside, 
joined his hands on her hand, and bowed 
his head in the first prayer that for long, 
long years had welled from his hard heart: 

“ Oh, God, forgive me!” 


Summer dusk. 
Only a single incandescent now burned, 
dim-shaded, in the quiet room. The others 














had been all extinguished so that the girl 
and Bradford might not be disturbed. 

“ Doctor,” the old man was saying in a 
tone quite strange to him, “now that her 
life is assured, as well as my son’s, I—I feel 
at a great loss to know how I can right this 
wrong.” 

“Tt will right itself, never fear,” the phy- 
sician replied, smiling wisely and kindly. 
“All wrongs do in time. Just let things 
take their normal course. You under- 
stand me?” 

“Yes, yes—but how can I ever hope to 
repay her?” the shipmaster faltered. 

“ Knowing her as I have come to,” an- 
swered Tressor, still smiling, “I believe she 
has already found her reward—the very 
greatest in the world. Has she not given 
back life to the man she loves? What more 
could any true woman ask or dream?” 

Old Vinten made no reply. Silently, 
slowly, as in a kind of musing dream, he 
walked to the eastern window, where stood 
Martha. 

Together there, they looked out across 
the swarming streets, now beginning to fill 
with darkness spangled by myriad lights. 
Up to them rose the vague, continuing roar 
ot the city’s life—life, to whose haven Brad- 
ford was winning back again—life that had 
almost ceased to be for Sylvia, far-borne on 
dark and rushing tides toward the illimitable 
shadows. 

Now that the heated day was at its end, 
through the eastward-facing window the 
saving wind from the sea brought its re- 
vivifying freshness. The evening star, 
brooding on sea and land, shone with steady 
beam in the high, purple vault of heaven, 
brightening as night deepened. Gazing up 
at it, the old shipmaster and his wife stood 
there, silent and worn after the long cruci- 
fixion of their vigil. 

With a tenderness to which he had been 
long a stranger, Eliot Vinton drew his arm 
about Martha and for a moment held her 
close. 

“Life has many and strange lessons,” he 
murmured. “It bows the neck of arro- 
gance and pride, and works eternal justice 
in its own immutable ways. To-night I al- 
most seem to hear the grinding of the mills 
of the gods up there.” Toward the vast- 
ness of the evening, high above the city, he 
raised his hand. “At thought of what the 
grist of those mills came near to being, 
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many things lie open to my soul that once 
were dark and closed.” 

The old wife took her husband’s hand in 
hers, and held it to her heart for a won- 
derful and silent moment—a moment of 
thoughts that lay too deep for tears—before 
she answered: 

“Tt seems to me there must be some 
great purpose in all this, Eliot. Such trag- 
edy and such joy must have some meaning 
in the scheme of life, some supreme jus- 
tification, some higher significance than the 
mere casual happenings of chance.” 

The shipmaster nodded. 


“Yes, I think so, too,” said he. “God 
grant that we may understand! The boy 
knew -best—he was right, after all. It was 


for him and for the woman he loved as 
much as she loved him to choose the order- 
ing of their lives. Now that they’ve been 
given back to us, Martha, and to the resur- 
rection of a name that certainly must have 
died without her sacrifice, the Haven must 
live, too. We must all work together to 
keep its doors wide open, and to broaden its 
work in other, larger ways, for the saving 
of men.” 

Turning, the old man gazed earnestly at 
the beds, side by side there, with a little 
space between them, and lighted by only 
the single incandescent. Then he drew 
Martha toward them. A nurse—now in 
charge, since Dr. Tressor had left the room 
for a little much-needed rest—raised a 
warning hand. 

“Sh!” she cautioned. “ They are asleep!” 

Vinton stood for a moment looking down 
at Sylvia and Bradford. Then he moved 
silently into the narrow space between the 
beds. Outside the coverlet lay Bradford’s 
hand, half-open on the white cloth, not far 
from Sylvia’s. 

The old man took the girl’s nerveless 
hand and laid it gently in that of his boy. 

“You mustn’t!” warned the nurse. 

Vinton smiled a little as he answered: 

“They'll only sleep the better for that. 
There are other medicines in the world, and 
better ones, than drugs!” 

Bradford stirred, sighed deeply, and 
opened languid, pain-wearied eyes. In the 
half light he peered up at his: father, bend- 
ing over him. A moment he looked up, 
understanding nothing; then his lips framed 
two whispered words, all but inaudibly: 

“ Hello, dad!” 
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“ My boy!” answered the shipmaster, his 
voice a different voice from any Bradford 
had ever heard. 

“ Where’s mother?” 

“ Here—right here. We're both here, 
Bradford. You're all right now—every- 
thing’s all right!” 

The ghost of a wan smile curved Brad- 
ford’s lips. For a minute he closed his eyes, 
lying very still in the white bed under the 
dim-shaded lamp; but presently he became 
conscious of a hand lying inert in his—a 
hand he knew, a hand he would have known 
at any crisis, through any pain, even in the 
hour of death. For a few seconds he 
seemed to be wondering; then with an ef- 
fort he somewhat turned his head. At 
sight of the girl, inert and pale, his eyes 
deepened with yearning and with love. A 
question, too, lay in them, and a sudden, 
anxious fear. 

“Tell me—fathér—” 

“ My boy?” 

“What is—Sylvia—doing there?” 

“She has just given you the great gift 
oi life by risking hers.” 


THE END 
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Came a brief silence while Bradford pon- 
dered this— vaguely, for all his thoughts 
seemed very strange and far. Then, half- 
understanding, he queried faintly: 

“ Transfusion?” 

Eliot Vinton nodded. 

“TI might have known! But why is her 
hand—in mine?” 

“ Because I put it there.” 

Another little silence, and then Bradford 
whispered: 

“You, father? In spite of everything 
that’s been?” 

“Yes— because of it— forever!” Eliot 
Vinton answered brokenly. “In blindness 
and false pride I would have taken her 
from you. Hear me, Bradford! Freely and 
gladly I now give her back to you, my son, 
even as she has given you back to us and to 
a world that waits for you and needs you 
both!” 

Then, kneeling there between this woman 
and this man, the old shipmaster folded 
their joined hands in his, as if to consecrate 
their union, and once more bowed his head 
upon them silently in prayer. 








PROGRESS 





We speak with awe of dim and early days; 
O’er a new scheme the wandering planets swung; 
A pastoral people walked in simple ways, 
And dreamers died with wistful songs unsung. 
Then mystics read in nature’s secrets blind 
The signs and portents of a partial truth, 
With questions vague as breath of summer wind, 
And errors cruel as a serpent’s tooth. 


We speak with awe of dim, sad yesterdays; 

And yet if those who lived them could return 
To walk and wonder in our later ways, 

The magic of untrammeled sight to learn, 
Would not those ancient dreamers of the vales 

Wherein the drowsing East slow questioned life 
Arouse Nirvana with astounding tales 

Of thought that’s taken mundane act to wife? 


The groping stem of dreams has flowered to deeds; 
E’en writhing lightnings, once beheld with awe— 
Mysterious as winds in stirring reeds— 
Are curbed and harnessed, slaves to mortal law; 
While, like a flare to light the place of fears, 
The beacon sought by souls eternally 
Now shines refulgent, hallowing the years, 
The light that never was on land or sea! 


Olin Lyman 








